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PREFACE 


ThK Sene'S of “Stcidiea of tke Mycenaean Age'* 
which Rfe ccnipiised in tMa. volniiic contain the notes 
made during the conm of some years* study o£ 
the ‘^‘ Myceufoan QncBtion/^ expanded anti thTown 
into a connected form. The chief prableitis of 
arcbicolngy are dealt with separately i 
but at the same time are also, as far as poff?aiblet 
connected in order to form a honiageneoiis study of 
the Mycenfli^aii Qne&tioii as it stands to-day^ Hei*e 
and there it has heen found impossible, when dis* 
cuESing some one problem, to steer clear nf trenching 
npoii the domain of another; repetition of argament 
baa, however, been m far as possible avoided, and it 
is Iiojied that these chapters will be of use both to 
the scientific archtcological Edmdent and to the 
layman who interests himself in the most fascinating 
search which ever yet allured tlic seeker after for¬ 
gotten histojy—^the search for the origins of Greek 
civilisation. 

It most ever he borne in mind tJiat this search is 
still being ]uirsned amid the cIotidF. We are not on 
firm earth when we are dealing with things ilyce- 
njean^ and have still to walk warily. It must be 
1^membered that all statements as to the history 
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of Oretk before the eighth century 

mwht needs be more or less hypotbetical; wc &eek to 
explain the prehistoric monnmentfs of Go^ce bj 
more or less probable bj[iotheses and tlieories. 
Our explunntioii of the develo]nni0nt of jsne^clas&ical 
Greet culture is# therefore^ rnerely a c^llcctioa of 
theories and hypotheses. And oltheugfa the majority 
of stndents of the Myoeuieftn {Question are agreed 
with regarf to the greater i>art of these exjklauatory 
hy|>Dlhesesj yet in many more or less iin|)orfrant 
ries|iecta they differ from one another, with the 
resnlt that at present the stntements of any one 
author on ** Mycenioon ^ Bubjeets mnst nsually be 
taken as representing primarily bis own view, for 
which he alone is responsible j he is not telHagtotlie 
world a well-known story anew^ hut is giving his own 
(Fartimilar explanation of certain phenomena which 
others might very ccmceivably explain otherwii^. 

\\ ith regard to the plan nf the book^ I may remark 
that I have not considered it necessary to give any 
loDg descnpdons of Myceuioan |Kilaces and tombs or 
to enter into any lengthy disr|iikLtions on the charac¬ 
teristics and peculiarities of Mjcenieau artj I assume 
that my readers are already more or leas familiar 
with the sixth Tolnme of Mil. PE! 0 {(rr and CniPHv?:'^ 
//l^toire tie rAfi\ with HciiLVHHAitivr"^! Epitome of 
SchliemaTin’s works, or with the A^fr of 

ilessre. THor>TAs and ilASATTt in w'hioh the fullest 
descriptiDn of the details of ifyceniean culture may 
be found. 

The term ** Mycenaean ’’ I have used in its widest 
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sense^ aa cOTering the t3"piGal '^^Cjcl£kiilic *" deposits 
of Thera, PhTliikopey Xatnurais, and the older 
settlement at Knosaos^ aa well as the pericwl of the 
palace of Knuasos, the MrceDce graves. laljSDS, and 
A'^aphio^ the ^‘ilyeeniean iieriodin its narrower sense. 
The term Pnta-Myceoa^aJi I have xtacd only M’lth 
Tefenenoe to the primitive epoch of the cist-graves j 
the sncceeding period of tranEsition, the “ Cycladjq ” 
period of ifr, JlvTCS, I have preferred to call T^rotch 
Myceiurrm,” To apply the term PHe-lIywiuriiJi ” 
to this tmii&itiomJ period seents to me to givt the 
impression that the culture of the Third l.-itj of 
l^hybikope differed far more from that of the Fonrth 
than ia really the case. 

I have endeavoured to discuss the <|uestion of the 
relations of the Alytrenteans with the East and witli 
Eg3^t as fully ns la possible w ithin the compass of 
thklkook^ The qaestinu of Mycemcan rektious with 
SiciJ^^ Italy, and tli^? West, I have inei-ely referred 
to as shortly as possible- The dEscoveries of xSignor 
OkSl and his fellow-workers in the Western Held are 
so recent tliat their results can hardly j^efc be fnlly 
disCaiiBed. 

The chronological s^-heme which will he found at 
the end of the book is intended merely- us a rough 
guide. The dates given in it are all ap]>jn}xiiiiate, 
and many are, of course^ purel)" hypotlietical. The 
]period of the Aryan invaaion must naturally be 
understood to cover several eentnries; perhaps 
earlier, }Yerhaps later than the date given. 

The illustratioR^ are^ in general, intended to be 
ratlier helps to the better iindei^tandiiig of the 
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subject-matter by tbe Joy man than contribatloufi to 
the knowledge of tba subject already by 

the ^rebi^Dlogist; the latter mtb however, 1 hopej 
find the illustrations to chapter vu, on ** Mycena? 
and Egypt.^' useriil to him. In the “ Lmt of UIub- 
t rat ions ** will be fonud espIauatoTT noteB appended 
to the titles of the figures. 

In coDclnsion^ I wish to thank many friends, 
es|leeially Dr. E. A. W xt.t. iR Bl imi: and Hr, L. W* 
KisCt, of the Egyptian and AfiSj riim Department, and 
Mr* H. B, Waltehs, of the Greek and Ecman 
Departiuent of tiia Britl&b Museum, for many kints 
aad suggestions, and also Dr* A+ S. Mihuay, Keeper 
of the Greek and Roman Departiiieut, for his kind 
pemiTssIon in publish the silver cap from Enkoiiii, 
Fig* 24 p and the pictographic inscription, Fig. 64. 
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I JtAtrf yr-fftttinhfirf! alt fltf /rtfm 

iMMrrrjffhtffiiy trhir/i ifft^ tftmtni tit thh ir7^A 

tn fhr U^ftf4tiif4‘mffTttt mtfl irwr(f4<, it Jwr// 

h uttirJ ihif *i ^ itHr !t = tir, t'*'=le|i+ djn ih, mmr Hutih 
irhifr ^ Mfnmifiif = hll {wrc it* iht' ^IrTf^wV kohl). riW 

h — kh. frrrtft**tf ^3h. fm m* of witftt'if 

i*f hpfirkrtM % fhr wMf »/' fltf itomii ^httititj 
(Af{[i]wn^£a) hf^ ikf Wr/p* tjf AkwimiHlu^ rtfr tftni nmtf 

m^i'uft IrmiMlin'nfmm *4"" thr lit M/.wvrfKwKi rtf 

ih^ Kt/^lttitrti tiatj Amrttht'frp fV^ i htrr jirt-frt'rnl Ui crw 
fhf Tfttfrr-httttii^ti /orh htirr M.mr^ Kbaiuiiitii^ mthr‘V 

fhtui tht* h^^tmaeit Akli&llitfiJl. 77-1 r- Kkjftiu f» pttfiifj-iff 
(itiil j/ tJtr ^4 ihi^ i*r^~ 

ffytrff N j/ rM Mtiri^Aft/ Ke^ftiu. mthrf ff**m M*r 

mt^h M mitiftrmiM rJrprVttai^iH a* wp' fkf h^hfirf 

" i uHttf ymihrf* nf}t^ th^ti iit^ Mplj^i! rh>^tjn itl 

tup ip' ffit* rttrrr *it Mtttf fttl'rft /r'um //*** /jfrUVmfiMr^ 

puLndtird hi IILIEMANXV Myet^neB, Fig. I4<=»t 

thrf i4 fAt ttffftntif k hfing M4’fw Jiiyta ifir 

4tf witim flf thf* jtititti'v iit Khui^tiitfi^tt t tti 

Tffl rf^Atnrtpmr, f^ri^htfAig piflAiit!i<tt Ati PkI'JUI-'^ l.iiil eU 
AuLrima. pL X. 2 . 
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THE ULUEST ClVIIJ^iATION OF 
GREECE■ 


STUDIES OF THE MYCENJiAN AGE 

1 

THE 3reW OHAFTEB OF GREEK HISTOHT— 
AKCHhKOLOGIST and HISTORtAN 

For poat oUb of tlia doiniiiant objeiirta nf 

bistarical study in the HeEenio field has beBU the 
search for the origins of Greek cirilissatioD^ the 
attempt to elucidate tha early history of the Hellenic 
cnUnre and of the HeUenic rnoe+ Twenty years ago 
onr knowledge of Greek hiifcoty i^tild hardly be 
said to hare ^attended much further back than the 
begmuing of the seventh centaiy B.G. f before that 
time all aaemed vague and untrostworthyj a Tealm of 
legend and of fairy-tale^ The hifltiOrijLn of Greece 
could go no further than, the limit to which Thucy¬ 
dides and Herodotos could take him; the only 
glimpse which he poseesaed of the earlier ages was 
afforded him by the beacon-tight of Homerj which, 
however, served but to moke the surrounding dark¬ 
ness more viaible. The Homeric period seemed to be 
entirely isolated; an impassable gap separated the 
Greece of Homer from the Greece of Uerodotos * the 
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period of time whicli bad elapsed between tbe two 
could not be eatimeted with any approach to cmv 
tainty, nor could the proceaa of the development of 
the civilization of the classical out of that of the 
Homeric period be traced with any ntt^pt at 
accuracy. Behind Homer lay kupenotmble dark- 
ne^. To-day, however, the vuil which hid the 
onjrina of Greek cmlizatinu from ub has. at leart 
p^ftUy, been lifted, and nltbcogh mnch m as yet 
uncertidn, the historian of Greece can at least say 
with truth that his knowledge of Greek story no 
longer ends in the Boventh centuiy; he m now not 
onh. abb to connect the Homeric penod with the 
classical age, but hifl range of vision extends beyond 
Homer and brings him abnost to the very hegimmiEa 
of Gre«i civilization. He does not. however, ewe 
thisincrtsised range of vision to himself alone; it i* 
to the apsde of the archseologist, not to the pen of 
the historiBn. that the discovery of the origins of 
HfiUafl is due. Formerly the ardiEobgist was hat 
the servant of the historian; it was hm duty merely 
to illnstmte by his discoveries the materisb w’bich 
the historian drew from his ancient authonries. 
Now. however, it is to the arohfcologist mt the 
historian looks to give him increased knowledge, to 
supply him with facts with which he may recon- 
gtrnct the lost history of pKe-ulassical Greece. 

The preflent energy of the archneologist in Greece 
and the modem interest in early Greek a^mology 
date from and are a consequence of the epoch-makiDg 
discoveries of the beginning of the XiXth century 
In the domain of Egyptian end Oriental arcluBology. 
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A new world was opened to ns bj these di 3 COTerije&; 
the horizon of our knowledge i>f the ancient civilian- 
tdons of the earth widened indetinitelj hj them ^ 
and it waa not long before claa&ical fitndenta began, 
after mnch doubt and incrednlitVi to ask themselroB 
how far thU new knowledge might bear upon the 
early history of the Greeks, But not all: many 
classical scholars were utterly unable to conform 
themselves to the new order of ideas« The keen 
intellect of Sir 0. C. Lewia^ for instance, was nnAble 
to grasp the meaning of the new di^ooveries; he 
contintied to the end of his days refbsing to believe 
that anybody could road a single hieroglypli or inter¬ 
pret a single group of wedges. But these were excep¬ 
tions: others—^among them Mr. Gladstone^tomed 
eagerly to the new light for mformatioji* and when 
it was found that, although TJerodotOB’s oriental 
history might be to a great extent oontinued by the 
Inscription of Bebistnn and other early trophies of 
cuneiform stady, yet hits history of Egypt was so 
legendary and on reliable aa to he of little use to 
anybody hot the folkloristj the results of Egypto¬ 
logical study were utilized by them for the pur¬ 
pose of further elucidating the ITomerie question.^ 
Although the Homeric poems were still regarded in 
England as the work of a single handp yet they wei-e 
now Btudied not merely in order to ^properly base 
ouv ** or to trace the pedigree of the digauima, hut 
to glean knowledge of that heroic ago of which 

Horner^" ^ng:, ond to seek out through him the 
Secret of the uri^ns of Hellos. 

^ A'j. GLiDflTOXa,|Ju T44 ; and Blsflirhare. 
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It in tlie early M3±ieB that De Kougt^ trarts- 
lated the indcriptiona oI Merenptah aad Itameaea Hi. 
(BhC- 1:150-1150}, frkicli record the two grt^at in- 
Vfks^ioiiii of Egypt by the p [ratlead liordes of the 
^{editorraueaD and their anceesaiTO defeats at 
PinriaiiepB and off the coast of Palcstinej and 
anaoiiDced to the world that Actiaiona^ Oanaaisa, 
relasginn^, Teiikrinn&i and Dardanians had formed 
part of the invading hosts The questian of the 
correctness of his identificatiDns will be dUcuased 
later; at the time niany were mcrednlonat many 
hailed his anoo Lmeenioiit wdth sang nine interest and 
anticipation. It was evident that the nomeric period 
wae a time of atovtn and stross, of wars and wander¬ 
ings ; and the pict-nre of the Homeric Ureaks warriiig 
with Asia Minor and adventuring far voyagea to 
Egypt and to the West m if already disturbed and 
di^ilaced by tlie pressnre of the DoriwiK from the 
North, certainly taiUed well with the indications 
given by the Egyptian records of occasion al viaits 
from the piratical ships of the wandering clansmen 
of the Cii-een'^ Sea, coming sometimeB ns 

single spieSj aometiMes in battnlioIt&^ soiuctimeB to 
settle in the islands and mnrsbes of the Delta, more 
often to biim^ to slaVt and to enslave. And did not 
the legends of Hellas teU of Egyptian and Oriental 
settlers in Greece itself: of Inaclios and Daiiaoa in 
j^rgolis, of Kckrops in Athens, of Kadmos, ^H-he 
man from tie Knstt” in Boeotian Thebes? Whence 
did this last name come to Greece if not from 
}i;gypt? Thothmes IIT, made Cyprus tributary— 
why not also more westerly isJande and coasts? 
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Such considprrvtions as these prompt^ Glod- 
stone — ^relying on such interpretations of ^Fhoth- 
inea fatnouE “Ilyiim to Amen” at Karnak^ 

aa that given hy Leiiormant — to conjure up for 
na a Houaei'io Greece which hafl been conquered 
long before the days of Agamemnon by Thcth- 
riTij and had thereafter been ruled by Egyptian 
vicesrerents of the Theban Pharaohs^ who, as depD- 
sitarirs of the wisdom of the EgyptimiSj dispenaed 
the civilization of the Black Und to their eager 
flubjects, and became the founders of moat of the 
princelv houses of Greece.^ Few found tliemselv'es 
able to follow Lenormanl and Gladstone; nil that 
could be adraitteif was thot, aince at a time not 
tong anterior tu tlie Homeric period ” Kciptkn c^m^ 
quoEt Imd reachi*d CypruB and t[ie southern coast of 
Asia Minor, and wandering Eeafarera — quits possibly 
Rod very probably Greeks — ‘had reached Egypt, an 
actual connection between Greece and Egypt might 
quite possibly have existed at that time, but that 
tangible proof of any Egyptian influBUce □pern early 
Greek civilization at that epoch did not exist, 

So stood the matter when Schllemann, great in faitn 
iLod in works, excavated Troy, Myconto, and 
thus nppljring a methcMl of investigation Hlready toc- 
cesBfnl in Egj?^ Assyria to Greece* hlia startling 
discoveries compelled classical scholars once again to 
abandon preconceived notions and to revLse their 
ideas anew* Had we at last reached the age of 

^ i- pp- 3 ^ 7 - 

* GnAnSli'ONE. Homer (Xiitctatnra PrlmeTB, <id. by H. 
GnnxN \r p- 49- 
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Homer? Schlit?niJ3jiii believed tbat he lifld dis¬ 
interred the actnuL heroes of the Trojan in the 
booes which he dng ont of the graves in the 
akropolis of ilyceiiBB be saw the actual remaiOB of 
AganieiTLiionj of Klytainmestra^ and of Aigisthos, in 
their golden mB^ks the actual presentmeiits of those 
whpwe fleeda and woea Homer and Sophokle^- had 
snng. But criticism acfon dismissed this idea from 
all minds except that of the diacoverer. The fact 
that the llomerit: Greeks homed the bodies of their 
dead to ashes upon a pytCj and did not mnmmiiy 
tbem a!» Schliemann^s ^lyceoffiana did, was sufficient 
to ahow some diifereoce between them and the 
^lycetijeana flnd the conviction that the culture 
of which SchUeinann had discovered the remains 
was not that of the Homeric time, iihotigh it 
was evidently connected with it, gradually gained 
ground. Was it, then, earlier or later? At first 
this was difficult to decide; m mneh hsd been 
dieoovered which was foreign to the archeDologiet 
who bad been trained in the achool of classical 
HellftPi flc much was entirely new and strange,^ that 
the task of deciding the relation of the newly- 
discovered culture to the ciTilb^ations of thts Homeric 
and classical periods was one of great difficulty. To 
place the Mycentean reniaids anywhere within the 
classical period was impossible; it was, however, 
suggasted that they might possibly date from the 

* Thougli is reality not m great a difference aa it often 
been held to show. 

- Bo new and Etrange that wte artluBologisl c^meiderDd tlm 
retrains to be thosB ol waTrfont of tlie Avatb and Herali, baried 
with tbeiT cnni |jropertT and the spoQ of Greek dtka. 
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Byzaatise age, a aa^estion made only to be oon- 
cluaively refated. Thua only two poEsible sup- 
poaitinnft rem^uecl J the aDtiqaities of Mycena? muBt 
Laire dated edtlier to the period of transition between 
the age o£ Homer and the claisBical time, or must 
have been prior to the Homeric period altogether. 
The simple fact that iron was almost totally absent 



^T^^3nl laJjiWs, 


from the Mycenwan tombs was enongL to show the 
impossibility of the first aupptirititin ; the sec^d 
alq^remained, and was accepted by the maioritj. 
VarioUB pieces of eridence seemed to render thm ™w 
probable_r..V.. soma Egyptian objecta J"™ 

the names of Egyptian mooarchs of the X\ IHto 
Ifrnastv seemed to dato the Mycenaean remams to 
the fifeenth ceotnry IS-C. The importance of this 
CTidence was naturally insisted upon more em¬ 
phatically when rimUat objects were diecoTCred in 
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the tombs of laljBos In Rhodea. which weine obvi- 
ODslw centenfiperary with fche tombs and town cif 
Mycemt\ Then men bethought themselves of the 
nadent Inngdem of the '^fortinm aiite Agsmem- 
noiia/' of the domination of the Perseids and 
Pelopida over MycensB and many isles* which to 
Homer was already le^jendary, was not long 
before the auppositinn that the Jfyeena'an cnltore— 
which] as tioon becamo apparent^ extended over the 
greater |>art of the Hellenic world—was that of the 
old Achaians^ and that the civilization of the Homeric 
period was but a degenerate deetendanL of 
became generally accepted; and although a certain 
nnniher of dlsi^Ridenti critica protest against it from 
’VELrionSf points of view, yet this theory undoubtedly 
stiU holds the field p because it best explaiTiB the 
factB. A workLng hypotheisis having thus heen found 
to explain the discoveries of Schliemimn and his 
successors, the question arose: ITow far can the 
origins of this highly developed MycenaiBn" cul¬ 
ture be traced back ? Attention was now directed 
to many products of a rude and nqdeveloped artj 
found on many eites in Crecce, which eTkisted in. the 
Various museiinis; these seemed in many respects 
to foreshadow the artistic triumphs of the ATyceneean 
peripi That these objects were not only primitive 
in fona, but also prioiitive in date, was shown by 
the discoveries of Bent and Dtiminler in the 
Cyclades and La CypraSp where were excavated a 
series of early graves analogons to the numherlt^ 
primitive tombs of other part.s of Europe, in which 
lay the gkeletons of tlieir owners Eurronnded 
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bj ttelr priinitLve T??€apoD& of copper anrf of 
fiUme, and tke ron^h pottery yesseJji of the type 
already known, and coaaidpred to be of pra&- 
Alyceuffiftn date.* These difiCOTerieis connected them- 
sel^ea at once, on 
the one hand^ with 
the early dtiea " of 
Troy which Schlie* 
man n bad excavated, 
and, on the otlierj 
with the scanty 

tTEicea of human 

habitation which 
had been found by 
Fouqu^ underneath 
the volcanic tofa of 
the island of Thera,- 
Sobliepciann^ believ¬ 
ing his Myoenaean 
dvBCoveries to he 
the retnfling of the 
dvilmnlion of golden 
Mycenie aa it was 

in the days of A-gamecnnon, and his burnt city 
01 Troy to have been the very citadel of Priam, 
considered the Mycentean and early Trrsjan Htages of 
cnltni'e to have ccnteniponiiPeoiis. This con¬ 
clusion was for some time taciGy aocepied. But, 
as Professor MahafTy has well pointed out,^ it was 
really from the lirst evident that this con Id not he^ 

^ e, jwjjrjf^ p. 25 , ^ /w#f, p. 15 . 

* MAnAVFr, C'liJT^jy of Grtfh p, 36^ 


FiQ. a-^PlrarVf>’€cni±f;iEi ^"aac (irpii^-Bbi) 
1^1 llh triple hod^^ (Crfmis.) 
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The weiipous and pottery of the aeoond city of Troy 
wera in no ©enae on the same Level of develops eat as 
those of MyOKtiae: not only were they absolutely 
different from Iheeej but they were far more prim^ 
tive in appearance and in fabric. The cjopper 
weapon© and rude bbet pots from the Burnt City 
could in no way bo compared with the splendid 
inlaid bronzo swords and dalLcate vases from Jlyconie. 
it Beemcd at least probable that the Tro|sii culture 
was Tuach earlier than that of Mycentc. Bnt could 
not the Trojan ciiltiirej though so mneh ruder and 
less developed than that of Mycenae stiU have been 
ccnitemporaneonp with it? If the Burnt City waa 
UomoFs Troy I and .the akropolis-graV'ea of Mjeeme 
were those of HomeFs heroes, the remaina from both 
Troy and ilycemc should Lave been the ©ame in 
character i in the ITomeric poems there is no dis“ 
tinotion apparent between the ciriLniation of Troy 
and that of Mycetiie ; they are identical. Alan, since 
the Myceinean culture was spread over the whole of 
the iEgeau basin^ it would natnmllj have been 
expected thatt if the second Trojan city and the 
Myocofcaii gravee were contemporary, Myceufean 
objects would have been fonud among the relics of 
Trojt aud Trojan objects at Ifycenffi, Thi^ evidfince 
of ODUteiiiporaDeonsness was not forthcoming. The 
couchision that the Burnt City was not HomeFa 
Troj\ but a Bettlemenl of far earlier date than this, 
was Inevitable, And since the Mycenoean culture 
itaelf had been shown to be to all appearance 
pre-Houieric, this date waa evidently very early 
iudeed. Absolute conErmation of this concltision 
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was ^pplkd in [ 892-3 liy Prafessor Di.>rpfeld'fl 
ilisCGTety tint Schliemtknn^s Sixth Citj wm the trtie 
Mycenaean settle' 

TTtflTifc of Trey, 
which waa thus 
evidently tnnch 
Ifiter tn date than 
the Burnt City^ 

And thia agnin 
was confirmed by 
the evidenoa of 
the snpefimposed 
sebtlement^ on 
the akttjpolis of 
Athens^ where 
the stTatnm cor- 
rpsponding to the 
Second Trojan 
City lay entirely 
beneath the My- 
(senman 
The trnt 
tion of tha 
Trojan aettlo- 
ments was now 
evident: they 

were ** pne-Mj*- 

ceninan/* and, as 
the chami:;1iar of 
their remAlns shows, wore roughly contemporaiteoiis 
with the similar relics discovered in the Cyclades and 
in Cyprus; while the Thenean remains seemed to 


Fig, 3 . — Vase (TjHjjDfif) 
of bl3ck ; lin,ndi-iiHidft. iTroy : 
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IS 

• a period of tranaition from tbe primLtiv'e 
3ta;^e of ciiltrire in tbe jdHjgean haalu to LEie fully 
f^^?vek^ped ilyceniran gtage. 

It now did dot Heem impossiblo to tracf: bnok tlie 
pi“iB-MyceDEaan stage af early Gi^ek cnltore to its 
begiimidgg. Some cine to these was given by the 
First City of Troy, tho earliest settlement on the 
Athenian akropolm, and other extremely primitive 
settlements, the inhabitaivtsof which were apprii-ently 
Just einer^ng from the Stone Age into that of !MetaL 
Traces of human habitation at a Etill earlier period 
are not wanting in (rreecei bot their remained 
and still reiiiainB uncertain^ and if the semi-barbaric 
culture of the pne-Mycejnean period was developed 
out of this KeoHthic barbarism, and was not im¬ 
ported froni elsewberej the at-epa by wliich the 
tnmflition was (sarried out were not and are not yet 
fully apparent to ns. So that we can with justice 
regard the earliesrt settleTnentB of Troy and Athens 
as representing the beginnings of dvilibation in 
Greece. 

Sneh, then, were the rough results of Schlfemonn^s 
applioatiori to Greece of the method of archuHjlQgical 
investigtttSon which liad proved eo succesaftil in Egypt 
and in Assyria, The working hjpotheais which was 
< LeviBed to explain the^ results, although it may not 
fnlfil all the oemditions of the problem and satisfy 
overyhody, lifts yet fX]>Iained much which would 
otherwise be inexplicable and has yatisfied the great 
majority of those who have Lnteresti^d theniBelves in 
the subject. The various pipits of the hypqfcheeis, 
as will become more apparent later, certainly fit 
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LD very Trell with each other and vrith Greek 

ti-aditloQ. 

Many objections to it hnve been made^ and much 
cau^ bft 5 been giveti for objection hj some of the 
more ardent protagonists of this theosy^ who have 
damagEil their cause by trying to prove too miich. 
\VTieu the average student ckf Greek history ia Jauddetsty 
informed that the pese-Mycenfcan cnlture is closely 
connected with if not actnally derived from the bar¬ 
baric cnltnre of the pr^dynaadc EgyptinnSj and that 
it therefore dates back to Bomewhera about 5000 PpC, 
he is apt to ref nse adh erence not only to the anncmnce- 
meut in qaestion bet also to many other archieologicai 
propoflitions and theories bearing on the early history 
of Greece and the early relatlona between Graece and 
the E^st, which are in reality worthy of his most 
serioiie attention. 

But objections more important than these may be 
and have been made against the usual hypothesis on 
grounds which may be said to seriously aflect the 
claim of the erchsjologist to be a truBtwoithy mmn- 
stmetor of tbrgctten history. Dove la storia e 
mutOf parlano la tombed" Bnt how far can the 
results of eicavation be trustfcd ? It ifl far too often 
assumed that anj^hing found at a low level is neces- 
fiarily enrly^ and that anything primitive is necessarily 
prehistoric, while the argument from analogy is often 
pretused too hard; anything which in any way 
resembles something else, whether in shape or in 
pattern or what not is immediately set down aa 
being an iinltation of or a derivati™ of that some¬ 
thing elsev Sometimea a veiy alight error may 
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abfiolut^^ly vitiate ati arthcpob^cal argument dmwti 
from the resnits of some e^CJivation, Often tte 
evidence iimj be cwmplete, clear, and convincing; 
yet, again, at other times it may conilict ^th itself 
and with all the other known evidence. Especially 
mnat the Oriental evidenco bearing on the Mycenffian 
qiieatioD be tarefnlly examined; great care must 
always be exercised in dealing with objects found in 
E^rptian tombs and in excavations in Eg^t ptian town 
rains. In Egypt, &s tomb-room grew ecatce, bodies 
were in later days often bnried in early tombs. Some- 
tlmess the original occopant was snmmaiily ejected, 
only a few scraps of his fnneml iiirnitnre heing left; 
at other times be remained with h» belongings, 
mixed np with the mnmmieB and relica of the later 
intmdera. When the objects found in an Egyptian 
tomb t»r the Xllth Ibniasty are all Egyptian, it is 
posfiibie to distinguish to a great extent bv the 
criterion of style between the Xlltb Djufisty objects 
and thosCp if there are any, which are of later date; 
but when non-Egyptian objects which, for example^ 
perhaps belong apparently to the pnoMycemean 
Greek nrt of the Islands, axe found in a XTlth 
Dynasty tomb or hou(«;-ru m, we have little to assn re 
ns that they were pkced there at the time of the 
Xllth Ih naatT^ Yet the occurrence of pree-Myce' 
mean objects with XTTth Dynaaty remiklns at Kahnn, 
in Egypt, is nnhoidtatingly considered to prove tbe 
Xllth Dyniist>' date of these objecte.^ Absolute 

^ In sncli a vw tb^ nomulatiTB evident must htt tuken into 
acc^mit. In tbifi case, tboa^h tbn pniiictnlar 

Ertiua Eabnn bad, 1:bLC cnnunlatiTH EhowK that the puB- 
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certainty that a tomb has been dLsturbed $ince 

its first occapant was laid to rest in it is very fliffictilfc 
to obtain^ and, even when the greatest certainty m 
nmintained by the inOBfc gystematic Btplorets as to 
the undisturbed state of a tombi doubts may occa¬ 
sionally arise us to whether certain objects fonnd In 
it can really date to the period which is clfiinied for 
them. Again, in excayationfl smaU objects Can con¬ 
stantly slip down from higher levela to lower. It is 
certain thnt the of objects which are found 

at the lowest level of an excavation date to tln^ 
earliest period at which the site wnH inhabited^ but 
not all are necesairily of such an early date. And 
in an Estrly Iron Age gmve at Hall&tatt hsir John 
Evans found an Austrian coin of the year lH26l^ 
An interesting example of ccmflicting evidence from 
Egypt may be given bere. When Professor Petrie 
distjovered his ^‘^Neiv Ihice ^ at Balias and Tukh the 
evidence for the date which be assigned to it— - 
midway batween the Vllth and XItb Dynsntiea 
about 3000 BX.)—seemed clear enough. Very 
3t>DD_, however^ M. de Morgan - showed that the 
rfcmainB of this race must be in reality prse-dyuasticp 
dgiting certainly tuauy cpntariea before 4^^^^ 

Tins conolueion has since been confirmed by the 
further discoveries made by other inveatigatorB.^ 

cnltarE was contempoTBjy wJtb tEke Egyptijm Middle 
E^icigdom, and prcbatilj wEtb the XlJtbi 

^ ^nd^ni ifPDftH' af Onat JkitmHf p- 2^ 

^ Lsj OrtjjTpiitfl de 1 S 96 - 7 )- 

* QCiBEiiii, El -Kofi, p. n ^ AiiiuyxAUj Jkn itAb^iot 

[PhtU, 1395 -&), FEmiE, Eo^d Uf^naifti^ 

(London, Tbe discovErj cf tbd arcbaie ontiquilJcB of 
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Now, this iiiHtance is enongh to give ub panfie: 
other similar misconception foimdect upon evidence 
k> aU Bppeai*aac 0 abaolntely convinoingp are not 
impossible. Cyprus is a small country, aud had in 
Ancient times a large population; tombB were there¬ 
fore constantly re^nBed^ and the result is that the 
areku^logical evidence from Cyprus is conflicting: 
objects of diflerent ages are often found together 
in the same tomb. Nor, turning to Greece, is the 
evidence of Greek eitcavation always as simple and 
convincing as it looks. It has been u&nai to regard, 
all the contents of the akropolis-graves atMyceniB as 
dating more or less to the same perbd. But some of 
the objects from certain of these gmvee can be 
sho^m. if Tve are not to throw aside all that we have 
learnt of the development of early Greek art, to ba 
of far later daf4> than others: some objects of 
OTientaliziiig character from Alyceme obviously 
belong to the eighth and seventh centnrieBB.C., while 
others as obviously do not belong to this time, but 
arc far earlier. Agnin, the so-called "Treasure of 
Priam,'* found at Troyp was supposed by Schlienmnn 
to have belonged to the second or pnc-Mycen?nLti 
city, which he believed to be the Ilioe of the Iliad. 
But the character of the workmansbip of acme of 
the magriificeat golden pina and bracelets from the 
Second City shows us that it is improbable that they 

the FlTBt Djbniaty lian pet tha "New Uaee^^ autiq[ulle« Into 
tbiiir proper chronologiHil pIacb^ b^ora the coming of the 
** DynafitJo Egyptian* '^ who amivlfawia-ted with the prerTioDi 
iikhzibitfiutfi imU founded the Egyptilm kingdom. With ibis 
settiemcat of the qnes tlon Potile now agrees. 
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can date buck to the seini-b&rharoiis age of the 
^ecodd City : they have ail the appearajice of belong- 
idg to the later period of Mycena&an art., and need 
dare po fnrther back than aboat lOOO B.C- Hero, 
thePt is an evldept error of 
the excavator: these pin e and 
hraoelt^ts; and probably thif 
^ Treasure of Priaio/" must, 
in raiility bavp Iwbnged to 
the Sixth-T 3iot to the Second 
City. Again, in tba cour^ 
of his ex]>lorcvtionH in the 
Cyclades, DOciTnler found 
in the neighbonrbood of 
a primitive rist-gmve of 
the prff ^ My cenioan epoch 
a bronze fibntaJ To sup¬ 
pose that this hbula is of 
pne - Mycenivan datOp as 
Dilmmler apparently didj ia 
simply to contradict all that 
wB know of the develop- no. 4 . — 
meut of of Melal 

in Europe. The eonclmdon 

IB obvions: the supposed level or poiitbn at which 
an object has been found is not always a safe clue 
to Ha date; and not even in Greece^ w'here in all 
probability tomba were not often re-nsed, can it be 
said with certainty that all the ohjecta found together 
in a tomb are of the same date or were all put there 
together at the same period. Subjects howeverj to 

> f% ptiMt, p. ZS' 
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tbeae reB^rvations^, tHa ^neral evidence of 
tion can be acceptedj eepecially tbe excavutors 

are aacb pstst-maatenj of tbeiT nrt &3 Pincifefiaor Durp- 
fold or Profesor Patrie. To say that all tlie rejSTjlte 
of excavation aro valaeless because a few of them 
have been inGanduaive or Eelf-contnulictorYj bemuse 
Gome miatafeefi have be^n nmde iffitb rugarct to feheio^ 
or becanae imposaibla thoorieB have been built upon 
thenip would be absurd. 

It baa been nocesBan' to tbns diaoDBS tbe vices ns 
well as the virfcnea of archEcolggical evidence, becatise 
of late there has grown up an inereaaing tondencj 
to regard the livpotheses of the archoeologist aa 
necessarily Inspired, to regard him as tbe exponent 
of an ezont edeticej which be is not. Excavations 
may be carried on in a scientific nuuaner;, but atchjs?- 
ology is not a science. Archffiological "science^' is 
merely a bpaoch of knowledge which la now suffi¬ 
ciently advanced to be able to frame more or less 
probable hypotheses with regard to the remaniB qf 
the handiwork of ancient peoples which it^ exjiert 
excavatora and explorers have discovered. Absolute 
certainly in these matters is only po^mble where a 
continuous literaiy tradition hfts always existed: 
the modem study of Eniopenn and American 
prehiGtoric aTchn!ologj% for instance, wiiicli has no 
litcmry tradition by its side, nnust always remain 
largely gueBSWorkp ^e main scheme of the bMory 
of ancient Egyp*: is now a certainty, not a mere 
hypcFtbeeiai bnt it is veiy doubtful if it would 
ever have become a certaioty if ite constmetion 
had depended entirdy on the archfeologkts. The 
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BkeietoD of the schema w&e proFid^ by 
tlii^ contiiitjoiifl Uttfraiy tradition pnewrved by the 
Egyptian priest Manetbo; tida baa been clothed 
with flesh by the arcbawlogistej and in the course 
of this process it has become clear that in the 
main Maiietha had articulated his skeletoii oorrectlT. 
But in the case of Earopean. add American prehistoric 
archicology there exist no skeletOTis to be clothed, 
and in the ease of early Greek archaaolc^" the 
skeletodj though it eiistfij is but nji nnsitisfacrtorj" 
specimen^ from whucli many of the most importaut 
bonca aru missing, while others are evidently mis- 
placed, BO that the task of clothing it with flesh ia a 
very diflicuk and a very uncertain one. 

The limitations of the arclucoiogieal method as 
applied to early Greece must alwayg be kept id \iew^ 
id Greece we can never hope to derive from arcbirio- 
logical discovery the same certain historical know¬ 
ledge which we have derived from it in the case of 
Egypt and Aasyria: in dealing with the remaine of 
prehistoric Greece we have no contemporarv inscribed 
monmnenta, do chronicles or letters to gnide ns,^ But 
on the other hndd we know the grotidd better 5 we 
can separate with greater certainty the probable 
from the improbable; and, by coiriibiiimg the indU 
cations of Belleoio troditiod with the rCOTlts of 
excavation, we may fairly hope to ovodtiialiy gain a 

^ From CicLb wb paw bave a number uf oluj' MeragJjpl^ed 
tablclfl, we)( as picto^gmpheii” sealfitQia^, discpYered 
Mr. A. J. Evjuif, but w& cannot jpi tbeiHi nor Jfl thuTE 
any pHrapect present, f^bat wo shaU ever be able to imU 

them j StLUOtffi attempt Outban, ifigj) 

Ip a &il[u% 
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gien^ral tnowltidge of tiie bistoiy of primitive (yr^ce^ 
One fiict at. least, and that one of capitaJ importainoe, 
we taye learnt from the discxjyories of tlie archae- 
olugi£it!d, and that is that it is imposnsible to rR^nJ 
Greek eirilisaaliioa as a thing s^ti fft neri^, an isolatecl 
pbenomenoD whidi ^rang from the brain of the 
JJeJJene complete in itself. LLte Atliene from the 
brain of ZenSj we bare learnt that MelloDic ciyili- 
zatioB did not develop itself entirely by itaolf and 
tkruTi^ii itself, bnt was from tko beginning connected 
not only with tlio older ciyilizatioiifi of the Nile 
Valley and MeBopotmnitt, hnt also wltli the kiodreci 
on lit] re of Italy and with the early Bron/.e Age 
milture of Central Forope — ^that even in Its begin- 
ningB it Ixsth inflaenoad them end was influenced by 
the in in various ways, Greece is of all countries 
the most nnsuited to the iaplated developineQt of an 
nbsolqfel^- self-contained culture: the was 

the natural meeting-place of the civilisntioofi of 
Europe and of Asia. 

The archa’ologifit, then, enn never provide the 
historian with an absolutely cc'rtidni hiatoiy of the 
early daye of Greek civilization j he cuii only provide 
him with a more or less satisfactory working hypo- 
thesis, towards the framing of whicli the historiim 
must himself lend kis aid^ in order to correct rertain 
Lniperfeolions which might othenvise be noticeable in 
it. Much of the evidence which will go towards the 
framing of this hypothesiB ia of such a character 
that it would not hold good in any court of law; 
many siiiftll pieces of ovidence which to a lawyer 
would seem worthless have in the eyes of the archie- 
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ologifit and the lilsturiim great v&Ui& when broagkt 
into coiiiiection witli other nuiiilar pieces of evidence; 
the value of evidence in archfflolc^csd 

study can uaver be Ignored ; though the indb'idual 
liuk^ may be weak, the chain itself may be strongs 
Also that perception of the pTobal>le which often 
enables the historian to judge aright when legal 
evidence is wonting^ must socnetimea be brought into 
play in order to bridge over gaps in the evidence. 
This necessity however, never be allowed to 

serve as mi excuBe for an indulgence in mere rain 
imaginlngSp 

We can now proceed to sketch the main octliuea of 
the hypothesis which is more or less generally 
accepted at the pregent day, modified according to 
the evidence of the latest discoveries, those in 
Cj^aruE and Crete. 


II 


TUE JIYPOTEESia 

Wben alt the ODnditioDs of a proH^ia are more or 
less doobtful, only a donbtFiil Hypothesis can be 
devisod to solve it. The doubt fol and provisional 
cbaract^^T of the generaDy acoepted Mycenepan " 
Hj^jotheaifl must not be forgotten. A few years ago 
the most tlifitingnLalied of modem Greek arcHa^olo 
gists, Professor Tsountos^ pobliabed his coaceptnon 
of the prehistoric eivilLzatioti pf Greece under the title 
MvKi^i.'ac j^ai ^^uicf^vaToq OoXir^ir^d^. Last 3 ~ear an 
edition of this book, much entargcds and to a great 
e3£teiit recaE^fc^ waB published in an English dv^ by 
an American acholari Mr. IManatt. The n 

Agi< of Messr^i. Tsonixtas and Manntt is 03 it ntanda 
without doubt the moat complete account of 
"Mycenfcan” antiquities which exists; but it is 
somewhat marred by the fnct that the bypothatical 
nature of much of its subject-matter m to a large 
extent ignored j generally speakings the current 
Mj-^cenman hypothessis is stated as an acconnt of 
historical facts. Even the improbable theor}" td 
Profetiaor Tspnntas^ according to which the early 
inhabitants of Greece were divided into a hut- 
dweUltig race and a lakoJweUmg race, which were 
the Aebaians and the DanaanSp and which gave 


TROY 
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tie Peiseid anO Palopid royal houMS to Mycenro,* 
b tardly stated with suffieUat caution. Before 
proceeding to sketch the generally accepted es" 
planatipn of “Mycenaean” antiquities, it b deBb- 
able that its hypothetical nature should be fnEy 
emphaBbed. 

The earliest trace of at least oouiparativdy 
“civilized” humnn settlement y®t dLacovered 
within the territory of the 
later Hellenic civilbation 
has been found in the 
lowest strata of the mound 
of Hissarlik, the site of 
Troy. The Trojans of the 
iiret city at HiBsarlik were 
just on the border between 
the Age of Stone and the 
Age of Metal, in the same 
state of civil batlou as the 
people who were buried 
in the graves of Beniedello 
in Itnly.^ and tie “ hiili- 
graves” of Korthem Europe." They still used 
implemeuta of stone, but the use of copper was 
already known to them. Their pottery was of the 
moat primitive description. Deposits of this early 
period have also been found at Atbens, and others 
of similar ago appear to have been found else- 

1 TSOmrTAS-MajtATT, T^e Agt. pp. 25 ® 343 

* NAUH^i"'* ^ 

* ifoSTHUL a, Orkiiten OC;k Eurv;^ [AntiqT, UdsferH fwr 

liiL). p. 30?. 



Fig- 5.—PrdC'Mycoiacon liipuA 
Vast jTroy: Seftidd 
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where tn Gr^eteJ Lflter, in the i^eoond nnd thifci 
cities of Hissarlik. we Rn^ tEat knowle^g^ of 
copper-workiii|f had ptogneased ; spearheads, arruw- 
beads, celtB^ aud daggers oF Cfipper were used, but the 
two former were tanged In the primitive niaoner^ not 
socketed ■ heie also bronze makes its Brst app^ranoe 
in the -.Egefii] contilries. The potteir faos progressed : 
vagne attempts to imitate animal and human forms are 



Fpsii, £i,^^jphninn Scant B<>^ in ftrfin of a mode] dwelling ; 
gr<c-Myi:eniran period. | 


found among theva’seH: The minK of the town walls 
and gates and pf the chiefs house exhibit a knowledge 
of building which seem a almost in advance of the 
general chameter of this pnmitive .culture, as it b 
revealed to na by its pottery , weapons, nud j^raven. In 
many of the ^Egenn Islands we find nuinerons traces 
of A stage of culture which waa practically the same 

* A tuU llat of these iqoat primitlTe ft^deinetita ii glreu by 
Mth^Si ^Eculy Mad ia the Ea^stieTU MeditorrmnEBn *' 

Proort^^f r, F* 343 )^ 












the: ISLAND-GRAVES 
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fli-* tkoD^'li perhaps m some respects more primitive 
than, that of the early “ cities ” of Tmj. The gravcB 
of these i^Jandere are plain cist-gmvea ^ qonatracted 
of Diarble slabs, excavated bet a few feet deep in the 
surface soil; their qcenpant^ were buried^ not bnmt^ 
and their skeletona are often found in that cramped) 
.and huddled position wldcb seems charncteriatio of 
many priniitivG races. The weapons which wer? 
buried with them are uiostly of copper^ and are con- 
liDed to daggers and tanged spearheads, swords being 
os yet pnknowti.^ 

Stone knives were 
fetiil in use, the 
obsidian of the 
islands being well 
adapted for manii- 
factnre of knives 
and arrow hvadg. 

Other metal objects 
besides weapons are 
rare; the bronze 
Hbcla mentioned by 
Dumniler~ obvi¬ 
ously cannot^ as we have previously remarked, date 
to this period. Charactreriatic of thk age are the 
fcnmle images of barbaric style, sculptured chieBy 

^ TbiC iDlaid awordWjMiD Imm Thera, et^iired un p. 531 of 
Tsoustab-Ma^satt, Th^ J/^*JHTOW obvioiigly to 

%\vs folly UevolopoU period of Mytiensan “ Swords 

from AnjotROs are mwodoDed hj I^ou^TAS-MAiaATrr, p. 365, 
bnt api^rectily only tho lypkal Amoq^ da^ers jure rnetTiL 
Oa tho ItiHnd gmve^ genELcaUy see nUMHLEit, .IfA, AlittA. xL^ 
1SS6 : Be^t, J. U. iS* V. p. + 7 - 

■ Lon. of. p- aj. Fa/ silver objas-Ls cf. iar* dK p- S3- 



t'lG,. j. —CratnisH mariite ftox In form of n 
ikiDdd dwrUJng I [ifiie-lilyecniiiiii period* 
(,\jiiarEDS.) 
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IQ Pariiiii marbifr (Tig. 3 S), and the two models 
of dwetlings, one being of Sipknian efcoae, which 
wen^ f ound m Melos and AmoTgoa pespectiTolv* and 
are figured above (Figs. 6, 7J. Objects of ivory wore 
^ not pniaiown, a fact which presupposes connectioji 
with the East. The priiuitive dor^igiiEt of some of the 
vagea resemble the omamentatiOTi of the pottery of the 

early EroDze Age in CeutraJ 
EuropBp while the forms of 
others foreshadow the grac^ 
ful ebopes of tbe Mycens&an 
vases. A number of tombs, 
contsiniiig the same class 
of antiquitbs (wiib pecn- 
bar variations) and also 
belonging to tbe Copper 
Age^ bave been foiiud also 
in Cyprue*^ Tbe earliest 
developiueut of this primi- 
FfG. a—ked wnfr Vase hieIi five Culture appears to be 
iH«^4«]g.i,rr.>«^us: /Egeau islaufU, 

frfffi-Mji:cn[Kan pmOd. ^ 

the latest that of Cyprus- 
Isolated remains of this age bave also been found on 
the Greek mainland at Athens^ Elensui, Belphi^ and 
Sparta,® and at Timis and elsewhere there .were 
oertaialy piirf-Myoemean settlements ^ a similar cul¬ 
ture existed in ltfiJj%*aud the same kind of primitive 

^ ftt tlagli FaraakeTrA and Kj^opaida+ (DC ji^dnaB, /wr. 
dL |L amfl; Mvass, J. If. ^ iviL p. 154 it.) 

^ 'TeOUXT49-MASATr, Dt‘’»NLUR, &1C dL 
^ Tli^ h ftttf TiBlatiiun uf this lalMid cdliure to the bAHnn 
clvnuatbn. ol which iL^malua have been f aemd M Monte Albcuie, 
SeiitQ Calonciot uud eli^where la Itnlji hi Eileii^ in the 
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pottery h alao found in Asm Minor.^ This is then 
T.lie primitive ^^Oopper Age” enlture df the Eastern 
Mediterranean basinT which developed immediately 
oxit of the cnltnre of the Neolithic period.^ 

Apparently overlapping the latOF stages of t.hiq 
primitive cnlttire in the ^Egean 
comes the Erst appearance of the 
^ Myceneetm ” period of the dev0lo]> 
ment of Greek civiliaatioBj in the 
island of Thera." Herej instead of 
the ronghly-incised or overlaid 
patterns df the earlier time, tve find 
on the vases painted floral and other designs in matt 
colour (see note to Fig. Q in the List of Illnstrationa) 
which foreshadow the designs of the later Mycenroan 
period j fresco-painting is knovrcL, and from the other 
reTnains it is evident that a level of civilization much 
higher than thaE; of the “cist-grave” people has been 
reached. This proto My eena-nn ” stage of culture 

is not coniined to the Thersean town which was over¬ 
thrown by the great eruption which blew the isle 

JotlEiliD of po-tteiy, tih^ farina of whJcb graULlY m«ombLe Ltiofc of 
the earJT Tosca feum tLc iini5 liras, A claj intMiBl of a 

hul froni Montn Albaao, now 3.11 tlio Btitifib Mus^eunin cn^v be 
OOmparsd wtth the stone of hnla tiom and 

iiVjnorgofi, mculiiobtid »bovo. JIUBJiAr, JlaYuihiml' to Grok 

pp, IJ+ 13 O 

^ cy; CnoWi*otrT+ /. //, S. DI. p. 4 S s. 

* Far a ^llLl deacrlption iitid (ISMtiBNieD of the priE-tlj-cHniEan 

AEitiqaitiijS of Oreecn r, B linkestjiehq^ : 

Jfidroff iii l^hur (Aarbegier iif dot 

E^l NortL UljiiEkiift Sakk, 1896). He a|>pc:ndB a complEte of 
prs-Mjcsao^nti sites in tbe jKgeaji hasin^ 

* On the catmoctinii of tbs Tbenean cultnre with that of 
Mycennr r/ Fu^awiJianHH-LesciicicE, Mj^rrmickc niMa.p. iS IT. 
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"' Kallibto^' into tFe arid fragiiientfl which are now 
knosiQ aa Santorin nnd Tlierasia ; tracea of it have 
also been fonncl in Melos and other laianiJs of the 
Cyclaiiea,^ ai Xatmiraja- and Knfissoa^in Crete, and 
apparently also at Kaliuo in Egyptt perhaps 
dated with E^ptiati 1 ‘eiJiaLnaof Xnth Dynasty date,^ 
DnHn^ the MyceiiR 3 an ** age proper vve seem 
to find everywhere in the tireeb world widespread 
tmL-es of a highly developed Bronae Age milture 
whiclj appear to radiate from Crete^ Argotie, and 
Pbthiotis over the ^Egeim and ronian Seas as far 
east as Cypros and os far west as Sicily. TJiis cal- 
ture is oot^ as was the primitive civilisation^ which 
in the Greek lands wb call prm-Mycpnieftn, spread 
over the whole of the EfLStem ^lediterranean area. 
It is a local development peculiar to Greece^ 

The art of tliia ijeriud was strongly developed^ 
eapecially in the directions of gold- and bronsie- 
working (the primitive Age of CGpjver has been left 
bchiiid)j of gem-cutting, vase-painting with vamiah 
or glaze (Firiumuaferd: cjl notes to Figs, j and 9 
in the List of 111 List rat and freseo-painting ; 
sculpt Lire still remained in a more primitive con- 

^ Mr. J. L. Ms:iiEB (r. 201 n. i) mt^Ilt■SD^s se* cod ialancls 

MERia of ihe proto-MycuOEDan cnJtiarE, which ha colls Cycladic." 
At PhjljlkMp^ In Me 3 os has btyu (lisCOVLTod o oonilaucius sEri^fl 
of pr» .MrcBaiinfi.n, proto-MjCemEUD, ond fullj-doTiilnpeiJ M>Co¬ 
ndon tlemeJllfi | abd in the Third Or Prota^Myctaacan town 
Witia foiUJil a teniHrtahls frCiCOp rcpreioDtibg a^ well Ub 

asy 15 j, 7 ptlan fwco-painter of LliH tima couLd liava repre^tod 
tham. JSrtL .dfA, 1S97-S.] 

* Mvaca, Sgc, Anitq, iv. p, JSi ff, 

* HCdAaxH, Ann. BriL .itA, 1 ^ 90 “ p- 70 IT. 

* PETEin, lilalmiLt Kttltijk, uUii 9 U, pL i. 




Ficj. la,—MjccniMLn Goldcu Cap, from iThelsoQ's 

hi:ad IS Lg^'pLlan ia 

tliB wonderffll ot '* beE-bivs toDibs.^^ IIiLrtUj 

any tracE of iran baa been fomid among remaina of 
this date, and it see in a that, the MTceniean^ li^ed in 
whftt might be called the Middl^i Eroni^ Age; none 
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dition. The art of bmlding had been earned to a 
high pitch of daFclopment, as is shown by the 
mighty mins of the Mycenman palace^fortressee and 
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of the elaborate pion. jaboiBD, mi waaponii whlcb Ofe 
^ oharactemdc of tha later Bronze Age in the North 
hare been discovered in their graves or houses; the 
otdj Mycenijeaii hbuJte blown are of very simple form 
and were found with remama of the later Mycenfflon 
period,^ Iron apparently came to the Mycentcanft at 
an earlier period than it did to the Noithemem, and 
cut short the career of the Bronze Age in CrreeCa 
before it had had time to reach the atsge of elabora- 



Fig. ti.—G oldeti GiHffiti, TitmT MytetJiie. ('iTic design id of 
jiurrLj Egyptian origiiLji 

tion which ie revealed to us m Bavaria and Scandi¬ 
navia, Objects of Mycenffian art were exerted to 
Egypt ^ and apparently also found n ready mitrlcet in 
Central Europe and in Italy* From this it would 
appew that commerce was already fully developed 
in the Eastern Jlediterronean conDtrieg at this period. 
A oompariaon of early Hellenic legends would seem 
to point to the Aohalan Greeisj whose chief mlers 
lived in “ golden Mycenae,** ae the posgesaoirs and 
extendoTii of this stage of early HeUeuIc culture^ but, 
as we shall seei thisconolusion baa been energetically 
combated^ and certainly needs modification, 

A cnreoiy inapcctiou of the antiquities diecovared 
by Scbliemonn at Mycenm will eudioe to show ns 

^ TOountas BoggcMsta ewf, p. 3^9) that th& Sboila was fljsb 
tnvEDUd in HjeeusM Gr»Qe. Thia Beenm qnlve possfblo. 






VLG. i»,^GotdFO Priiquc, waits EpjmJ from 

{C/. metaJ-wori: Cif Ccnlml and NwitiOT EmtipBin 
^rMl:5C Ag-*?,} 

Egypt’ (Pig, I 0- cbjeciti 

fVrtm thpsie aame graves which remind ns more of 
irlh and \V'est than of the Etmt: the gold 
plaques with deaigtis which recall the favourite 
designs of the Central European Bronze Age maj 

^ ThOUSTAS-MASATT, FigH. 38-40, 
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that during the MjceiiiBan age Oriental influence 
had already begim to work in Greece; in the shaft- 
graves of tba nkropolis hava been found gold imd 
ivory ornameatfl which viyidlv recall the Easptf or, to 
be more precisOi Cyprus anil PhiBnicia, and e^en 
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be ixLEtaTiceiJ ^ (Fig, It is thuE pbrioua ttat 

the ^lycenw?atis owed mocli to the East and atroDgly 
influenced the Bronz+i Age culture of Ceutml Jind 
Norttem Europe^ the beginniug^i of whiEi wete^ 
aocoi-ding to some airlueologifits, oontetiiporary witli 
the Mycenseun periotL* 

Hany Lave tried to derive the w hole of tlie Myce- 
nu^JiQ onltnrp from the ]']aat:, making it Lydian, Xnrian, 
even BhfETiiciaiL, Others, struck by the 
above-mentioned European connection, tind litred by 
the “ Aryan ^ mirage, would deny the lofinenca of the 
East altogether, and proclaim the JtyceneE'nn ciWlissa- 
tiou to have been pnrdy Arj^an and West-European 
in its origin and connecrioDB.^ But be-sides the 
Eastern and Western elements in the ITycena^ao 

cniture there Is also an 
element which domltiate^i 
the whole, and which gives 
the whole its peculiar cha¬ 
racter. It is impossible to 
refuse to this element the 
designation "HrieekI the 
spirit of the Mycenman 
artists appeals to onr aympithias mstantly as Bome- 
thing w^hich we know and nnderstaiid — it is Greek t 

^ Ben rciniAIUlT, J^ieraivtKms^ Figi^. l^D, iS^i, 

232 , Eta. 

* Cf. Mon^EIUus, Om, Tid4ht*ti^mn^ inom JiT\Ajadld*ra (EgL 

VIItaiiiBCE HfludUDgar, 30 fle 

^ Thifi tbmijr which is dmnuctedEtic^tdlj' held ctufiSj hr 
motlem OrEci^p ns T&ointTA^ anrt AeoerOLinES^ oi whom iht 
lait^ lioViflupod it irei7 fitmngvljr {I/UtUinain^ ia 

oUtJ held by M. SALOMON RniNACII {Lt J/iVr/yf OrmlniJ, 








(Aihfitii MiiiiF'Lthi ■ n rTrpTtiriiiidlloH lit In I he Asliniylpnli Ml-lMiim. | 

t'K rKymihCauk'ikii^ Hi it. fft J'.-frf, vi. |3l. xv. 
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the i^eneral fades of the Mvt^euAsau culttu« is Gieek. 
It is, there fores LtupOH^ihle to assign the Myc^eTipean 
civilization to anon-tireek race—the Ptfi^TiTciaiia for 
instance.^ We have no proof thBl PliinnJdan art was 
over anytliiJig- more bhan a tnsteleas cotiabinatloti and 
imitation of the arto of Egi^pt and llesopotamia.- 
l^rcifesaor Hellii" is probably alone in liia belief that 
because the PhtOTicimig imported Mycena^aii vases 
into Egypt, these vases were the handiwork of 
Phfpoicinn pottera,* All our p rev Ions knowledge 
of Phccnician art-metbods is against bim; and it 
IB itnposaible to trace any PhtDcniciaa inUueiice 
upon Myceneean art until the period of MjccnteaiL 
dBcadence, To aasnnje that the Mycenaum cal- 
tinre was wholly Pbfenician — stock, lock, and barrel 
— is to assume the existenco of a hypothetical 
l^hocnicuiD art of which not the alightest. trace 
has ever boon disoovered. in Fbinnicia itself! In 
thus inaiBEing on the eEisendally Hellenic aspect of 
the early civilization of (Tmece it is unnecessary, a& 
before stated, to go so far as M. Tsoantns and hia 
lollowersf who aee in Mycenffian fjrsece the focus of 
the early civilization of the Jfediterranean world^ 
inflaencing the older nations of the Orient oven more 
than it was inilneocfd by thoni, MyceiLBjan civiH- 

* Oa tli0 spcntaneitjp aad wIioUt nn-Oneafiil spirit 

dF JkfjCCtHt'An McIULAV, t'ri^ilDniF in V^fpnut, p. 

^ ty Tl El El, iViJI i^rW OotiMrUffrUt Btl rfff p. 

^=45 : “ In kitnat ftu ktitiinaijvfitLfiid waren ua hlevsn jiij fleLtcrUjk. 
I>tf e^l^crblSj Usibii van him boaw- 0 d bc^JdhQllwklJJist Terradgi^ 
oun Tnhtag-en gebrek s-ftn coTH-prcDknIi.ikheldp en Eijn met TCet 
aieer 4i>an onliiuitlji^ ydn utlLEcmscdie mod£l]i 3 a.'' 

* fyi HcLaJO, iiitzbrr. drrItfL 1 S 96 , HeFi iih 
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s^^tion WEts Greet in its origin and in its genenJ 
ch&Tjjcrter; tliEfe is no need to invoke OrienUl nr 
other nitithihd to accnunt for its originH It 

p^ave macli to the IVest and aocepteci uiucli irona the 
East, but it can ne?cr have really inHnenced tbe 
Eniit to ^uy appreciable extent. 

The mnch-ilispnteJ queBtion of the dato of the 
Mycenfflan period need not concBra tiB till a Inter 
chapter; TTeoent discoveries have made it pixihahle that, 
however early the llyceiisnan period may have begUD 
in Greece proper^ and the crirrent theory assoraes 
with justice that it was already flourishing aa early 
as the Bi 3 £teenth century in C\TJnis at least it 
continued almost to the elasEicat period. But long 
before this it had passed away in its original home. 
CuntemporaneouBly with the decadence of Mjcenaean 
vaee-painting ^ there appears on the continent of 
Greece a new st^de^ disdngiiiahcfi by a mde geome¬ 
trical Gcheniti of ornament, which Helbig considers 
to have been directly derived from patterns nsed io 
wanving- Some what later the fomiB of birds. Iieasts, 
and men begin to appear in the designs, but are 
drawn in the rudest possible manner* Similar ernde 
deaigna adorn the brooze^work of this period^ e&pe- 

1 fkai tiijo latefft Mjijenut^n wem cantempaniTy with tbe 
«3irlie»t “ 0ipTlDEi ^ prpTBd hf various pi?c4^ c>r 

eddenCft-^-||-T MCtiroken BEtlCd of midille MJCeDEJ□^ IiLe 
MjoePiEpB^ Gfiotsoirio, sad eaiJy Attic teusc fagiuent^ foxiTirt in 
the drauiol of the lomb nt Mi^nldi wttiififi in aa nubtotEii 
QOntlcoUj of religlomi worship at thCM and &htywt. 

that tho worthippem pallid iroEoedlatcIj Imm the MTMrjw4m 
to the •* Dipj^lonperiod, and In *0 doinE Itifcugh 

tin kliatuediflte period in which both sijies wfiro in nsE 
iofelber. 
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ciJiJly tte lib LI [£0. wJiicli now Skppeftr marf eonimoTity 
th&ii in > 

t\midSj 
dKvelaped 
Besides tlio Uipylon 
pf Athens^ where 
the greater numbeT 
of these Tases. hare 
beep fotindj and 
where they are most 
highly dereloped, 

Alelo^, Tiera^ and 
Rhodee we?T- idao 
seats of thia geo- 
nietrieal style of art. 

There eeema bnt 
little gronud for the 
idea, put forward 
by Dcmont^ Kroker^ 
and Helbig, that 
the art of the Di¬ 
pylon origiiiated in 
the islands or in 
Ada Minor,^ or (or 

tk Ptf^prn {ho 

tihB gtiPuieLri 
style des iln''). 

KiiPKeh> -fuftrft dnrL 
^ Hel- 

BlQ, 1&.—Geometrical Ve.%c, frnni Ihe 

p, iS- Ktoker’a Ideas Dfpriun at Aslietii 

of U romiEctJait beLwcEn 

the DKpyloij pottery and Egypt; are duE to a CCtcnplctS tnLs^c^li- 
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FurtwiingJ&r'fl propo.^at to bring it from Crete.^ 
Itg most pritiiitivp typfc*a and tbe moat priinitlve 
gni\"ta of the first post-Myc^nitan period ore fotinil 
on the mainland of Greece. Neither on the coaEffc 
of Asia Elinor nor in Cyprus is this cnltnre 
represented; in tbose parts of the Greek world 
the MycenffiELn onttnre apparently stiU continned to 



Pifl-. FituU af ihfi CpapiiHitniral Fte-iod. 


eiisL, thoHgh lo A aoinewhat debased forin^ and from 
Asia exerted a considerable influence on the later 

OCptloDp bat^ to say ignciraBtit, fi£ Kgyptinh art. OcRerallj 
ftppiuBt an [•:a£tGTn origm ot the geaoaetxicol style spealw the 
fact thsi in Cyprus, wbere on Ihffl theory one wooJd ejcpact to 
fiiipl this Htyle well reptMentefl, only on& nr two nral georntytrical 
vHFcs, ami thoBa dbi-iociBly import^^ Mtc hitherto been foand 
{nesmETT, /pc. dt F%. 45, p 203 ^ it. H. 5aura. AV^Fnaijot^i fo 
LVp™*: -liwcrlAifJip p. 103 , flg. 50 ). iy, geqgralJv PuBaox CiiiFtnz. 
J7j*f. rt, t. {T^ d€ ’ 

. ^ iSSyn p. ijy tf. Oa the diatribation ol Ge^i- 

metrical pottery WiDR. jlrcA. Itt4L 




INTKOOUCllON OF IRON 


^levelopiTif^nt of Gpouiptricfll art. This can, howevor, 

in noway have been deyelnped from MYcemeaTi art 

betwesn it and tbe latter Llie^ break la absolate; it 

marks a general lowering of artistic staDd&rd wbicb 

implies a genera! ael-back in civiliuatiDn. There can 

lie no qnesticm here of neu-burbarlsm: the &aiiie| 

people did not at the sacne time manufacture objects 

of both Mveeuisan ant! GeometTical 

¥ ■' 

It is sigtiifieaut that it is jnst to this period of 
decadence and tetwporary retrognesidoii that we must 
assign the eytinctian of the Bronze Age in Greece 
hy the introduction of tLe u&e of Iron wen|KJDg and 
toola The graves of the DipjTou yield to ua imn 
weapons and tools only ; bronze appears only in the 
form of iibnliK., &c.; they are, tben^ graves of tLe 
“Iron Age.” The trnnBition from the Brcmze Age 
to the Iron Age took place^ then. In Greece exactly 
at the close of the Myo0Da?an and commencement of 
the “GEometrical ” pericNl ^ 

It is to tbU period of tmnailion that the Ifo meric 
civilization must be dated. The heroes of tl\e 
Iliitd geuerally uso bronze still for weapons and 
equipment^ but iron ia already huo^vu to them : it is, 
however, a cemparativeiy preciami object- Htill, the 
record of its use hxe& the place of the Homeric cul¬ 
ture in the biatory of early Greek civilijaation^ u place 
which is ejEactly paralleled in the liistoiy of the 
development of the civilizatiun of Centml EurD]iG by 

^ ThB of waj?, howavi^rt of coHT&Pp 

hr the* pcopia at tbfl Dipjflub f hlitn Ibe f iJle |]dit Lctn^ 

uned ^Euid the ^eouictrijcal dubigEj) ^ 

qaite foreign la arc. 







^ V. Es>qn ILiltAiail; NAUIS!^ ■/«• 

«N .Baffin* i^*L% 4D IT^l 
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npp^ar that the date of the Homeric civilization, or 
iHore accurately the oiviJizatiOD of the li^iad, may be 
nt least approximately placed at the peried when the 
calturea of Mycenm aad of the Dipylon overlapped. 
This concloHion wonld appear to agree with the 
internal evidenoe of the poeniB themselves, 

Gan we find m the legends of the Greeks any trace 
of an event roughly con tern poraneons with the tims 
of which the Homeric poeta treat which can be con¬ 
nected with this replacement pf the civilization of 
the Achaiani^ by a teas highly developed eultnre? 
The legend of the Tietnm of the Herakleid^j of the 
Dorian InvaBicm^ whloh^ in spite of the donbt^ of 
one historian,^ is geneitilly accepted as repre^Benting 
a historicaJ faob wotild appear to tally in nil respects 
with pnr deEiikmtum. Surely it is not going tpt> 
far If we see in iho conquering rJorinns the rude 
irotL-nsing people of the Geometrical periodi ’ivho, 
nruied with superior weapons^ overwhelm the more 
highly civilked AcLaiftna, and bo, while bestowing on 
Greece the knowledge of iron, at the same time 
cause a temporary set-back in the development of 
her civilization ?- This connhiaion has seemed the 

* EKkOCH, 4 G^iii. 1^, p_ 55 S S, 

’ I'Ub 1bi 143 cxcavatEons at Elanisiii eftcai to i;?cfaflnn th.h concln- 
ril£>D. JJut&diltEcnlts^isi the fact that one ol the chief seats of thi^ 
G«Diii^>ricAl oulfciut! was Atlicfir whlqh+ bo said Inter tradl- 
titni, tliC DorlniL^ never pcDittraied. IC hnw^vur, probable 

tliat Attica wai really oouufiiiMt Lha HonaBS, aa EnDotia aud 
wer^, and that ihfr iuTaJers wgre afterwards eirpclled; 
it is notleeahte that appAtcutly theBipjtoii " style was not 
loa^-hvod in Attica (Wide, Geowwtri^^« r«#tn f Jihfli. Arcb. 

JCT- P- 5?)- TIic other places in which this style ia focind 
arc Doriao. It Is noticeable that iron waa Iod^ held in 
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nicrst natural one to tbe greiitler number of students 
of tbe Mjcenwan period- In confirmation of this 
ttjoory it may bo noted that whcreae in th.0 Iliftd the 
Dorians am of no accouni aniDng the tribes of the 
Danaans, in tbe they have nearly reached 

the end of their inigratipii; and that tbe pa 5 sikig;efl 
of the Homeric poems in which iron is iDentioned 
am generally considered to be among tbe latest con* 
tribntiona to ibe Epci«; the Dorians therefore come 
into greater prominence jifirt ^nfssih with the ir?- 
creased use of iron. And the introd notion of iron 
marks the close of tbe ilycena^on period in oonti* 
nental Greece. 

With a connection tlius established between the 
end of the ilycemoFm age and the Doriim Invasion 
we are evidently drawing near tbe close of the 
newiy-discorered chapter of tbe history^ of G^teek 
civilization ^ bill the peitod which elapsed between 
the Homeric age and the time of which Merodotqs 
wtot‘0. cannot be properly clncidated without tbe aid 
of archfeologlca] srtndy* the mam rpsalt^ of whicL, so 
far as they relate to this period^ may be briefly 
aummcd ttp as follows. 

As the dark age which followed the return of the 
Herakleids came to an end, so the geonietric.a| art 
of the invaders became more and more InUiieDced by 
apparently still existing Mycensean styles, which can 
only bnve continued to exist in Ada. With this 

peculiar honour at. Sparta; n facl whtab, ^ li lemarlsiHl bj a 
rarlnver In the vlrAfi«4^MMr for Juljr "putnl^ to itg 

importoAii^a Aod vntne Btrdii^ly Tnlt at criniJi in tsarly 

DcriiLn bisiorjr. " 


ORiEN rAuzmi; ARr 






AbiuHc M\'cen£i5ao, or rather "" Bnb-Myeenaean/' art 
It probflblj came into {Contact before the arrival 
of the Dorinns ia Asia, an event which can bardJy 
be dated nioch before the he^inniiig of the eighth 
century n.C. The 
Cireeh geomotric 
style of art did 
not penetrate far¬ 
ther east than 
RhodesJ The 
Oriental artistic 
itiiJaence which we 
have alivady seen 
at work in the 
flourishing period 
of ilycen^an art 
in Llreece proper 
now becomcis more 
mid more raurhed 
as the etiuracter 
of the geometrieol 
style alters and tht‘ 

MyceauL^an style, 
stiJl 

existing in Asiaj becomes more debased. Deposits of 
vnaesj oraaiuents, W'eapona^ etc.j which dat^; 
orientnlhAing period, occur in all parrs or ...x^ 
Greek world, from Cyprus to C recce proper. The 
earliest graves of the necropolis uf Ivameiros in 
Rhodes have yielded to ns^ besides many objects 


Fj^k Vasa, 

from MvIeirei Lei Karin. 


^ The native geometric style oE Crfirill Pr ^ Icwal 

aj3d lodepflodietiit ^lereSopcnent frciEn the Myoeiis^an 
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which exhibit llycadtean iaflnence ariil others which 
are obvioiialy pFodiieta of Dorian potters and smiths^ 
much that can onl? he the Landiwork oE either 
Phteaiciau artista or of Giiseka working under strong 
Phojnician influence. We know that Rhodes was 
occupied by the Phcenicraus aa a depot for their 

^‘Egenn trader they 
were expelled from 
the island, appa¬ 
rently by the 
Dorians, proliiibly 
About the begui- 
ning of the eighth 
ceutury B.C. That 
eTen the earliest 
antiquities, of Ka- 
meiTOS du not date 
I'jack to the period 
of Pha?nlcian sole 
possession is shown 
by the occurrence 
among ihetn of 
geomctriccd vaaea, 
iibulBCy etc*, which 
can only be ascribed 
to the t>DrIau inlmhitttutsj the Pha’nicdnji traditions— 
kept up, no donhl, by the risfe of I^ktL-nician traders 
after their expiilsioti—still lingered on, how"ever, in 
the island. We may therefore date the earliest of the 
half-Phcisnician objects from Kacuoiros to about the 
middle of the eighth century, and the latest to about a 
hundred and fifty years ofterj when direct Egyptian 



I'lri. 30 .—Vuisc w&th Qn«rJt£Uuin|^ 
Dcaiigh, fruni 
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influ^ncebegiaii to work in illiodes tbrong^ii tb© Tn^^diuin 
qf the Greek aetfcleEUcntff at D^^plinai and Naakr^tijA 
This Oriental inHqenqe isoou began to modify' the 
Biib-JlTcepsean Anri geometrical sl^’les of art wUcli 
had prevnilad in the ^d^gefln lands enca the end of 
the best period of ilycenwan art. In Viiae-paiating 
especially yarions mtsed styles of nriiament now 
appear, such as the *'* Phalcric ^ in Attica, which 
developed from the Dipy lonstyle, hut was strongly 
indnenced by both ilyccTnean anrl Oriental designSi 
and the ^'Aldian’' and “ llhodian ** styles in the 
jEgean^ developed from the Mycenaean, bsit showing 
PTidenc© of Geonietricul and OrienUl mUnence. 
Ionia proper, it seemsp origlnatea a style of vase 
ornament whicli draivs ite inBpiration from the mo&t 
eiubemnt Oriental schemes of decoration. Here 
the mnd has become ahno^t a mania: each 

vase^ even the smailent^ is overloaded with rosettes, 
eyeSj gryphoda, sphinxes, etot in which it is some¬ 
times didicult to iind n single note of Hellenic^ in- 
spimtion. Kven in the forma of the vases Oriental 
iniloeuce is seen, Bnt with this ^ proUidJormthiAn 
style of vase-inoking Oriental infliteiLce reached its 
cnlmiuating point \ in the true Corinthian and the 
OhalkidEC styles which developed oot of it the traces 
of this inlluonee gradually recede into the back- 

1 The data of [he af Kumeirdrt U asaaJly gi™ im 

tte middle of the isei. iiiiT.li cetniirr B, a^ on Jiommit of tilt relation 
httween them and the «FitiE|uitici^ fmoidl at Dophnni lud Nac 
kfati^ in which duta from lliS^ time to file end ui the 

£ta£b t-entui7+ Mfluy nf ilm KamHmui Mtiqnitira mtibt, ImW’ 
eyor, to ills' ei^htli centTur^ as the oOfi'tirre'Rico with them 
of ohjecla of the “ (.■vometrical ^ pcri&il ahow^ 
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ground : Oriental mdiienca generally waes giving wiiy 
be fort? the iiewly-tirisen artUtic spirit oi' Hellas. Ey 
the time that the periorl of Greek oolonial expan^ioii 
which fdllowerl the cxpiilBion of the Phoenicians from 
the jEgeau had come tn an end^ towardfi tiia middle 
of the sixth century ac., Oriental iniltieticea in 
bronKP- and wood-work and other arts hfld paa^^ed 
away. ’With the dawn of the Hallenb arts of the 
classinal period, an event whicli heralded the begin¬ 
nings of demncratlc government in llellttST the 
history of early Greek civiliziatiua cornea to an end* 

Suoii, then, are the contents of the new chapter 
which the arch geologists have added Ic Greek his¬ 
tory; nifliiT of its paragraphs are not yet completely 
decipheredr hot the main sense of the whole is dear. 
And it caurLot be conte&ted that the current hypo¬ 
thesis, as sketched above, explains the facts more 
completely and aatisfactorily than any other theory. 
Tn reality no other h}’pothe 5 is complete in itself and 
consistent with itself has ever yet been put forward 
to explain the whole of the evidence which is con¬ 
tained in the Mycemean Its wain poinb is 

the conclusion that tlie iMycens£*an civilization was of 
pne-Dorian date. Ho other cnndnBian enn explain 
the nniversfllity of the Mycenaean cnlture (which 
wontd hav^ been impossible at a kter date), its 
remarkable artistic peifection (to what period of 
archaic^ Greek art can the Vaphio cups or tlie 
frescoes oF Itndsscis be aBaigued?)^ or the difference 
in epoch which is indicated by the facit that in 
Myoentean days the Greeks lived in the Bmnze 


THE hypothesis 


4 ? 


Ag^j while in the periixl of the cla 5 ?sica] 

oiiitiire o£ liellas they had long ago entered the 
Age of Iron. 

Yet this liypothefii&, though so clear and eo plan- 
but a hypothesis^ not a statarnont of historical 
facts. These we can ne^er kiiow^ nnless some day 
a new Chmnpolliaii arises to decipher tho^^ cnig- 
uiat^e pictographa o£ Cretet ^hich Eeero to contain 
Bomt record of the Mycenseaii peoples which is as 
yet hidden from ns. 
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working hjpotbeaia aaa nines tkat the Mycenioaii 
CO I tare was already nearly nni vernal in Greece and 
had entered upon the period of its fullest develop¬ 
ment in the sixteenth centory e.c., contemporaoe- 
oiisly with the period of the highe-st development of 
Egyptian power and prosperity under the Pharaohs 
of the XVlUth DyiiEisty, It foliotherefore, that 
the pnti-AlyccTiBean period is dnted rpnghly about 
2CXX3 a.C.j and that the age of the enTliest dwellers at 
Tray and Athens is relegated to about 2500 a 
date accepted by a very great authority upon Greek 
archicology—ProfefiBor D&rpfeld, The evidence for 
this early date is w'orthy of close attention^ and 
cannot be summaiily d is missed. 

For example r on the akropolis of Athena, below 
the pottery fragments and other relics of the early 
classical period, lie those of the Genmetricsil ” period 
(the beginning of the Iron Age), lielow these those 
of the Mycentcan age (the Bronie Age)^ far below 
these again those of the “ prEe-Mycenseau '* time (the 
Copper or ^neulkhic Age), and below these the ilbit 
BCraprrs of the Neolithic Greek/' Each stmtum is 
welt dpfired ; each marks a longer or shorter epoch of 
time. Ilere is purely archieotogical evidence which 
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biuts at the probable age of the Mycenfean period at 
Athens In on iimniiitakable imanner. 

Nor is this evidence belied elsewhere. No e%~ 
carations on any site have ever shown a difleretifc 
fitratiiicatiDn, 

The geometrical style of art cminot have lasted 
macb after 700 b.C., and probably commenced about 
two ceutaries before ; less time can hardly be allowed 
for its development. We thus get mrm 900—850 
for the final stages of the MycecEean period in 
(jreecfij in Asia and in Cyprus ifc appears to have 
survived till a considerably later date. The fact that 
the Homeric civllizatlonj which is traditionaJly dated 
to thB ninth centcry appears to have been a de¬ 
cadent form o! that of MycciiEe, confirmB this date. 

The Greek evidence alone oonld have told ns little 
more than this. We could have snppo^ed that the 
MycemnaQ coltnre must have taken several cetitnrieB 
to develop^ and bo would have been inclined to 
vaguely attribute the prii>MyceuEeaii period to the 
beginning of the second millenninin B.C, More would 
have been nnpossible. 

But other evidence tvos forthcoming which seemed 
to give certain synchronisms with Egj'ptian dynasties 
the approximate date of which ia known. Among 
the objects foand in the graves at Mjcenff? occur a 
scarab and other Dhipcts inscribed with the cartouches 
of King Ameuhetep III. and his consort Queen Thu^ 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty,^ If this evidence stood 
alone it would be of little value: the scarab mid 
other fragments might have been made long 
1 A/ir 1SS7, pi t^ y iSSK, p. 156 ; jS^I, pi, ^ 
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nfter the o£ tJi« mDonrcliE nfunes they 

be^ir, or (i) liaTe l;}oen placed m tba tomb dt a period 
loCLf? after the date of their mannfaoture, or (r) be of 
A XVTilth Dynasty date, but placed with objeotB of 
earlier date. With the seventh-eentury renjams 
from Katueiros was loiiDd a scarab of Kbufa we 
do not therefore oHSiimo that these Kanieiran re- 
mams date back to the time of the iVth Dynasty 
(b.c. 3Soo) 1 But this scarab is very posa^^^T ^ 
XXVltli Dynasty imitation of a Khkifu scarab to 
take a better case: in an Etruscan tomb of the 
seventh centtirv has been ibcmd a geaml* ot Behek- 
hetep Til., of the Xlllth Dynasty. Kn later imlU- 
tions of sci^QrabB of this dynasty are knowjip and tfc is 
extremely improbable that they ever were imitated 
in later days; this scar&b therefora certainly dates 
back to the time of the XlDth Dynasty* But we do 
ndt assn me that the other contents of the tomb in 
which it waa found are of XllTth Dynasty date 
(B-C. 2200) ! It was obviously either an heLrlooin 
or bad been dbcovei'ed about the seventh century 
and exported frtjm B^^ypt^ so may the apparently 
XVTIItb Dynasty objects from Myceme have been. 
But a scarab with the name of Atnenhetep Ill. 
was discovered at lalysos with Mvcciifoan vases 
^ of apparently the eame atage of development ns 
those of Mjcenie.* StiU^ this might merely have 

1 J^furuv Afck^ofaffiq*^^ 1^3- Khnfn, tljft eeroud 

motiarob o£ IVth DynbAty, ii.the of Herodotois. 

» Dnder iHe XXVlch DjUitBly [n.C. 650-525! ftu wotwifitic 
inntHCifnca took plido In art, and it ™ fuahLonallc 

to ImlLiLte the wort* of the early fijoaEtiBs. 

a KnnTvv*-l/£jncocKl], Ft %. F%. 1. 
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been a cDincideiice. But cit-her evidence dow 
came to- lights tbia limo from Ej^ypt itself, wbicb 
was considered bj matiy to eonftrni the XVIllth 
Dynasty date of the ilyceniean cnlture. This 
evidence is, however, very varied in quaSify —good, 
bad, and inditferont. Much has been made uf 
the evidence of the well-known **TkIaket-tqiiib'* at 
Kahnn. in which a Afyceniein vase of a type which 
is exactly paralleled by a vase froni a beehive-tonib 
at lolkes was tonncL Tins evidenc-e is, however, 
iruliffercnt, ProfeEsor Petrie fir^t dated the vase, on 
the strength of the appearance of objects found with 
it, to about 1 ijo litc. Now, boivever^ he prefers to 
date it to the time of Thothnies ITI. {about 
1550 HX,).* Thu date may yet again be alters]. 
An example of evidence is a wcwudeii koM-pot 
inscribed with the curtouchB of ATuenhetep IIl.^ 
which was found wdtb Mycenicaij pots at Gurob, and 
is therefore considered to date them to the time of 
til at king.^ This kolil-pot niigbt have been boried 
with these pots centuries after Amenhetep^s time, 
even if it was made at ^hat time* which cannot lie 
asserted with certainty. The tomb-robber was 
an institution in Egjqit, aod no doubt always sold 
much of hiH loot. It is estremely proljable that the 
simp of on Egyptian audertaker and toinb-furuisher 
of, say, the XXth Dynasty oontained plenty of kohl- 
pots, wsirabs, looted from tombs, which might 
date to the XVlliLh or even the Xlltb Dynasty so 
that it h qaite possible that a XXtli Dynasty 

t am\ Efttlv Europe,’^ TVrfm IL ttL sLl p. 6 gL 

- Pet&I niaitit N, Kahn ri, fiAtf p. TO. 
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Egyptian might have been bpried with nn XVllltii 
Dynast)' kohl-pot! But good evidence is not wanting- 
At Tell el-Arqama, among the ruins and robbish- 
heaps of the town (aTid environs) and pnlace of the 
heretical Kmg Khoediiten (or Akhenaten), of the 
XVITZth Dynastyt were found not only fragments 
of vases of typ^s which may roughly be considered 
to belong to the period of the XYJUth Dynasty^ and 
rings and scarabs with roynl names of that period, but 
also nainberkas fTQgnionta of My- 
eenu^u voseBr^ intertnixed %vith 
Egyptian rragmenta of XVIHth 
Dynasty date. We have no reason 
to suppose that these Myceniean 
fragments were apociatly dropped 
at Tell el-Atiiaraa at any later 
period: the city of Khuhiten (or 
Akhtiiten) appears to have been 
completely al}andoiied and never 
re-inhabited after the fall of the 
heretical dymasty. "Wlipn Mr^Torr^ 
in Ills trenchant criticiBni of the 



Vir., ai,— MjrrnnrAn 
iiiitt's Hwd. fftmi 
Lhe tribute of iHc- 

Ay*'*, 


current Myoentcan theory^ snggests that the presence 
of ^lyceu^an fragments at Tell el-Amarna proves 
the later recobnizadtui of Khutatorij he surely begs 
tbo whole question-® Mad the city been reoecupied 
at a later date^ and the Myeodteaiii objects left there 
at that later datc^ we should surely have expected to 
find these Ecaraba and other objects with the oameEi 
of later kiiiga. Bat only XVTIIth Dynasty nEide& 


1 ^ETms^ worn-n p p. 15 Jil. XIVI. II. 

s ToaB, Cta¥€. 1S94, p. jaa- 
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were found, Scarabs or ring^ of KlipenatflD and Lis 
immediate Biiece^sor Ankk-klieperii-rii, foTiod in tbe 
mins and neighbcuij-hood of the town aad palace of 
Klnienatea and Ankh-khepero-rap are preaEitiaaljIy not 
later imitations. 

Nor is other evidence to the ^me effect wanting, 
t]ie cogency of which up to a certaLQ point is adzoitted 
by Mn Toit^ On the walls of the well-known tombs 



Fidi s^.—MfWi^EBn Mciial Cup^ fiEHii a. iq a 

'Dichifin tomb; £; Jt,q, IPrimsOv P Aveswe?, ffislr 
FAri, i 

of EeklimarTi and Menkbepeml-senb atThebea(^rwj^3. 
ThothRiH III., nbont H.C. 1550) are represented 
metal %'ases and other objects^scme greatly resamblmg 
Mycemean worknian&liip/ brought as tribute by the 

PjIISi^3K liL | VlKEl. 

TutfiitWit rid MC14LlEI^ Jjij'fn Ji^isrojru^ 

pp. 345, j4g. EapcutalLj n^tieeatik are tbe tciLaml-b^dfir or jjn>i- 
one of whEcb (Ttg. 2t, above) \& slto^just a couoLqrpJtn of 
ih^ faDiQLiB iilvcr buTu liond from M^feoacc. OtborU ot ibe 
objtCEjs brought, br the KefUa are pbt^aUciaq imltji- 
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Great Men of Ivettiw anti of th& Islands in the 
mid^t of the Very G reeii,"^ ^ Of these “ Keftians ” one 
IS depleted as a Semite, while the others arc Myoe- 
meane, with boota^ wah5tcloth+ long hair partly hanging 
down the bach^ portly twisted np in front into o 
KEput like that of Paris,^ jnat as we them on the 
Vaphio cupS] and not only in type and costnme^ but 
even in attitude and gesture identieal writh the 
Cretan ilycenaeaDe of the fre^eoea of the pdei;:ie of 



33-—M^TSciSEcsm Cwp^ from 4 wntl-ptiLEklkng to b 

Thcbnn tomb; f. 1500 0 C. (Pttissn D Ai^KfJliS, f/iiL ^ 
r. 4 ri.} 

Kudssos, lately discovered by Mr. A. J. Erans, 
Other metal vases^ the shape of which is identical 
with that of the Vaphio cups and the silver cup 
from Cyprus, illustrated by Fig. 24, watl the designs 
of which are typically M^ycenieaii in character, are 
depicted on the walk of another Theban tomb* of 
apparently the same period. The CDnciuaion that 

tiDFiA af metal-w^rk. C^g It^khn^ara nud ht^ tCFiab, rp 

XnwHUTtVr lietkfiMim {Loaddn, 1900]'. 

* £rirf4jfi-wr, "Lbe Great \or Greatly) Greeii,” i*«l, the Medittr- 
ranean, 

^ tL iL 385, 


* M. IjiyLLRH, rU*^ 349, 
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the MyeeiutMm culture was cooteinporary with 
Thothmes 111. aeeTii& t* be indicated. Mr. Toir 
Qtgts^ that tbig evideace does mt prove any con- 
iieofcion between Greece and Egypt in the time of 
ThotHmefl ILL, for the manufacture of such Myceneean 
ortinles may liavo gone on long after that time^ all it 
ludioates is that relations must have existed between 
Egypt and at that time, for 



Fjs, 2^—Mj'cctutPin Cup. fronb a tomb nt Fl^ko^V^ 5n 

Cjfprtti. ^ilnL Sfui Ok-and RuiHiaLBi I>i?pt ; rC lUmit/iT, 
£;ntATvr/t^J Cyprits. p^ 17 , fig- 33 ^) 


whetber this oivilizatioti existed in Greece at that 
time or nott it wns nevartbolesa the same civiliasatioTi 
as that of Mycenae and can only be called MyeeoBPan. 
But we bave already seen that the main seat of 
IMycentiean civilization was Greece. It doeu not 
necessarily follow' from this that Mycenaean Greets 
were in direct comiminicatioii with Egypt at this 

^ Afewp^iA and JtlffctNtr-, p. 8j. 
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titnej it is ptisaibl^i that not aU MyceDB&ntiB were 
Greeks; some may have been noa-Greek mhabitants 
of Afciitt Minor. A DomyariBOii of tlie Egyptian pic¬ 
tures of the Koftiu with Knosslaq frescoes can 
lead to no other eoncInBioii^lhai; they are pictnres 
of the aarwe people^ probably ej^ennted almoe^t con- 
tofnporaneonBly i and the fnrther conclusicii that the 
Egyptians w-ert: in cammimicatiun with Mycenaean 
Crete^ i.c., with Greece Itself^ in the time of 
Thothmes IIL^ would ba quite legitimate. This 
concluBiou, buweTerj is not necesaan' to tho arga- 
ment; it is enough that Hr. Torr admits that 
Mycensean dTilwation^ whetber ip Greece or elae- 
where does not matter, goea back at earEest*^ to 
the time of Thothmes III.j the sixth tnouarhh of the 
XVmth DjTiasty, 

We have dated this king above to about fi.e. iSS^J 
the date usually given for the XV'^Ultli Dynasty is 
roughly circa I700'-14D0 n.c. This approximate 
dating could have been accepted without farther 
parley Lad il not been vigoroualy attacked by Mr. 
Cecil Torr in the opening chapters of his Alt nkpkk 
itnd Mr. Torrmnst admit that ilycenLenn 

civilication wels aa old as the XVllltii Dynasty ; he 
does not admib that: this dynastj dates back to the 
sixteentb century B.C. 

It has been already pointed out that in discassing 
Egyptian chronology we are not dealing with the 
unknown ; a cantinuaus Lterory tradition of the suc¬ 
cession of the Egyptian dynasties and of tlie names 
of the kings has been preserved in the various ex¬ 
tant versions of and excerpts from the chronological 
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work of the ptian priest Manetho, who was 
couimissicmeii hy Ptoloiny II. Philadelphos to inquire 
into the ancient hii?torT of Egypt. There is abso- 
Jwteiy HD reaiioa to doubt the general coriectDe3fi of 
^Manetlio'a liats. It is true that we have not hie 
original work; bat the extant veraion^^ although some- 
tiines differing from one another aa to the noniea 
of the kings, wkioh have been terribly garbled 
by copyistSj and as to the n ambers of regnal 
years, are still united as to the main dyDoatic 
acbeme and the period of time which it occupied. 
Fnrtber, in no case does ManeLho's account seriously 
disagree from that of the chronological papyrus of 
Turin j the tablets of Abydos and Sakkam, or the 
contemporary nioninnenta tlieraselve^ I all agree with 
one another. The accepted chronological eebeo^. 
which was founded on the Manethoniaa list, la per- 
foctly aatiflfecloiyj and in no case ha& the progress 
of disooTOTy made it uecessoiy to materially alter 
it. But ^Ir. Torr starts to reconstruct Egyptian 
chronology on a new method. If the highest monu¬ 
mental date of a king to whom Mrinetho ftesigoa a 
twelve years^ reign is that of his fourth year, Mr. 
Ton- assutnes that the mouardi in question rdgned 
four years and no niore*^ This pnscess is applied^ 
with a certain disregard of probability, to t-hc whole 
Buccetsion of dynasties up to the beginning of the 
xmuh, to which is assigned a “lowest possible^ 
date of 12 JI But this is no pqesible date for 

the XVTIIth Dsmastv at all, as the method by which 

^ r/ttees-wi ul AS IL, KhBprir-KJiepeniH,ri-iimaE-m (ChebrSsJ, 
(Afrji9j]jiEj and p. 44. \ 
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it ia flttfliqed U inTallii as a nieanB of reaching even 
an appmadmate date for imy dynasty, since it is 
evident that the gap between the probable date and 
Mr. Torres “ lowest possibJe ^ most steadily iivideii the 
further he goes back, Agabr this critic takes abso- 
lately no notice cf any BynchjfoniBm established 
bat ween Egyptian history and that of other nations 
before the time of the XXYIth DyimstyH Thns he 
hardly mentions the well“kf]own eynchroniam bet ween 



FlOr —Br^>ai)i£ StfOTillJade, from ^]|ri:ccae, v[th islaid 

Egjptau of l»U4itKttg v^-ndf<ifwL 


Shashank I. (Shishak) of the XXlInd Dynasty and 
Rehoboam, wliich dates the reign of this Pharnoh to 
about 95 d B,C. This alone is snfficient to show that 
liJB date for the cornmencement of the XXllnd 
Dynast}" (ac. Sj8) is mote than a century too late. 
Final l}% he entirely ignores a welPknown gynchron- 
isna+ which completely invalidates the whole of his 
chronological scheme. Khuenaten {Amenhetep IV.) 
of the XVHIth Dynasty was a contBinpnmij" of 
Burraburiyash of Eabjlonin^ whose date can be 
certainly fixed, with the help of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian records, to atK>nt 1430 n.C^ Further com- 
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ment on tlifl failure of Mr. Torr’a attempt to nediice 
Egy ptian chronology b surely needless. 

The orthodox Bchame of Egj^Jtian chronology, first 
sketched on the Manethonian lines by the keen in¬ 
sight of Lepeius, and placed upon a eettled basis by 
the greateiat master of Egyptological science, Eeinrich 
Brngsch, con therefore l^e accepted with absolute con- 
fidpjice: the XVIlIth Dynasty roughly dates to b.o. 
1700-I4t»,i The date of Thothmes HI. is ronghly 
1550 itc.* 



Fig. a6.^Myci;pti™ a wall-paiTiiing la 

ihc tomb uf Rikinese*- EHr: l 3ii+C. 


Fultlier evidence that the MyceDaiati cpltare was 
in full vigour iia early as the sixteenth c&utury 
can be adduced. The Egyptian desiign of the ceiling 
of Orchouienos (Pig- 4®) that ot the cat^i huutiug 

3 Tba fact than Lepflus md Bmgach ai^ged thh ebroncIcH 
gicftl scheme before liiu ^jachroniMn of Kbneijiiten wltb BEmi- 
bnrl^Vllfth wait kcown MtB EDIIcb lot their acaintn ftfld c vafl more 
iat the scconiey of Mimotbo ' 

5 Professor Petrie 

Thothmflu HI. tQ n.c, 1503-1449. o“ t'’* Btreugtli cf wmo 
astronomical calcalstlotie by PmfMsnr MahLbS, But auoh 
calculatioua are ouirtinelj- nutrostwcrlhj. {Cf, Toam 
a»tl Mijtititcr, cL. iv„ B good crltEotBm.) 
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vi-Udfowl on the si^ordblade from Mycepte (Pig. 25) 
look like XVII Itb Dynasty work, but of coiirae tb^y 
tavB been imUjitec] nt n later period, tbongh 
this !£ iru probable. 

Eridence is forthconjmg of tba osietence of tbe 
MycePKsjiii caltnre ip tke twelfth and eleTenth oen- 


Fig. —A UTi^^ t^ad cfthsr abjactE, fpcuvi il wall- 

paintin^ in theTitunbof Ramesijs Mh; £* 1 $ot»-ii 

turios. That from the Maket-tomb ^ we have seen to 
be doubtful, but wo have yet to quote s piece of e%"i- 
lienee of fur greater importanoe. On the waUs of the 
tomb of King Jlameeea III. M Thebee are represented, 
among other objects of val ue, gome Myoeiiieiin “ Bhgeb 
kapneu*" (Figs. 26,27). Rameees ITJ. raigued In tile 
half-century between 1200 and 1150 ac. It is, of 
GonrBO, pcisflible tkat the iLycena^an vases in question 













THE TO>ra OF RAMESES HI < 5 * 

were not painted on the walls of the tontb until soma 
time after the death of the king; bot even if we adopt 
this suggestion, it does not seem probable that the 
decoration of the tomb can have gone on for more 
than fifty years after the king’s deati. About iloo 



Fin. aS. — MvtertiEon BS/giliatnt, from » XXI5I Dynartjf tomh; 
c. iD«i at, (HriL Alus. ECTjrttiii OepI,. Xo. 3£t,Sai.) 

B.C., therefore, the ilyceiicean culture was atill 
vigorous. Tills date may be confirmed by the fact 
that from the mound of Tell el-Vahfidiyeh in the 
Delta we have vases, which seem to 1*0 of XXtIi 
Dynasty date (b.C. i^cjckIO/S). «hicL are obviously 
rough native Egyptian imitations of ^lycenican 
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originals.^ But tliis evicJpDce is subject to tit' 
reaeires nbJcli are Qecessaiy in all cases of discovetv’ 
of vases, etc,, in Egypt: the pG^e&sioo of the 
paintings of Mjeensoau vases on the walls of the 
tomb of BameBos III. and the pmntlnga of the 
XVIITth IXTiflsrty Kefrians at, Knossos is worth nil 
the rest of the evidence put together, Tlia*; fine Aly- 
cenman vaijes ivere still made about looo fl,C. secBis 
to be ^own by the di&ouvery witli the coffin of 
Icbet-Khensu-siuf-iljikh, a grniidson of King Pine- 
tchara 1 . of the XXist Dynasty, of the splendid 
**B(lgelkaime''=' figured above (Fig. :;S). 

This jfl tlie latest evidence from Egj pt on the aabjact 
of AlyeeniBan dating. During the XXIInJ Dynasty 
(«.r. 975-^too) practically no evidence of connection 
between Egypt ami Greece Is found, wliich would be 
cunous if ifyeemenn cultnre had been still vigorons 
at that time.* Towards the end of this dyiiustv 
Egj’pt fell into a state of confused annreby, during 
which no extensive rolatiouB with the nations oversea 
can well liave existed. For this period, however, we 
have evideuce from Greece Itself: the late Mjeenman 
'♦Treasure of j-Egina," now in the BriLi.sb Mnseom. 
is dated by Mr. A, J, Evaita to about Soo b,c., a 
date which is indicated by comparison with Italian 
work of about that time, and by the strong ti-acea 
of I'homician inllaeace which are to be seen in 
many of the articles of this magnificent patifrc* 


’ PUTtilE, tfiUf £Vjr,?^ pL 

^ Now in the British MnisEmn, Egrptljui Ucpmtrn&Tit 
22,83 [. 

' Adieticiii. PL 3TJ. * .7. if. sisi p 5 
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Later evidence of the crontintiance of Myden&an 
art. in Greece proper there La none: hy this time the 
barbaric art of the Geometrical period was faet 
ousting the older and better work in Greece, Unt 
in Asia this is not the case. As was pointed out 
Ln the last chapter, here the Mycemi^an culture 
still to have listed in a debased form: 
t(jo ** sotN^fyceomatideposits of Assarllk in Karia j 
probably date to the eighth century- Although 
geometrical art. never attained any footing in Aaia^ 
which seems to have become the mfnge of the older 
onltnre when tiio mainland of Greece wa_H given over ^ 
to the coniparativa barbarism which followed the 1 
Keturii of the Tlerakleids, yet the Mycenffian cnltnre 
cannot have lingered there very long: it w^as soon [ 
supplied by the new orientalising styles of art*. . 
Ionian in origin^ which heralded the l^ginuingH of 
the New Greece in Asia, In ('ypras, however, the 
procestR of supersession was apparently not carried 
on t so quickly : li e re 31 ycemnan art^ original ly strau ge 
to the idaud, seems to have remained active until the 
seventh century. This date is absolutely indicated 
by the occurrence with Mycengoan vases in Dudis- 
turbed tombs at Curium and Eiikomi of Babylonian 
cylinderB of the eighth and seventh centurieB, and of 
Egyptian objects of sinulnr date.^ Ibis is an im¬ 
portant fact. As Mr*3Valtars has pointed out, it is 
“ a fetet which will hardJy surprise any one conversant 
With Cypriote archfl?olcigy mid the circumstances of 
1 Cf. McrKHAY, ^'^Xi^fif'atiajw ty/iru^p Lun+^r>ng I £9^. Thu 
porwtafn rhyU^nn from the EnkomS (frar^^ bA weU as athBr 
^^bjects, such bb bmoKf! ^rvave^ claj idols of the tTjw coentioDH^ 
balow (p, r I l 5 i are eqnHJly icdic^tiTe of late dale. 
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early OvpriGte hi story/' * CyproB waa oJivays at least 
a crent-aiy behiad liba re^ of Greecis. The DoriaDfl 
never reached Oyprue ; the geometrical art of the 
Dfpylon never took root there;, the old Myceufcan 
coitcre naturally went on until at the boginniBg 
of the seventh century it gave place to a **MiBch“ 
knltur/’half Oriental, half Greeks with artistic ideas 
influenced partly by Phoenicia, partly by the now and 
renascent Greece of the seventh century* 

It now becomes possible to attempt to date the 
antiquities of the pnc-Mycentean period. There is 
little question as to the esifitence of a primitive 
period of civilizatinn in Greece, ¥rh ether we call it 
pra> jMyc'anropn or not* Bnt^ to take a sing] e in stanoep 
to whom can the primitive gist^graTes of the island a 
belong unless to a prffi-ldyceniean pcpulation j* The 
only alternative supposition is that they are the 
remains of a population of the ninth and eighth 
centuries w'hich remained barbarous and undeveloped 
owing to their laolntion and poverty ; but this would 
assume that the islanders of the ninth and eighth 
canturicEf still used stone and copper vreapous while 
the rest of the Greek world UE>ecl iron. Which is 
impossible. Other arguments which conlim] the 
prK?-MycBEiaean date of the primitive culture of 
Grpece have already been adduced* 

It is obvious that some conaideiBhlo time must be 
nUowed for the developtuent of Myceueean art out 
of the rnde artistic efforts of the poo-Mycenaian 
peoples of the /Egean basin. A date nearer to 2000 
^ /. IT. ivil. p. 77. 


PR.^J:-m^CE]H.4iAN DATING 


tlmn lOOO is tlms inclicaitei The depi?sita of 
tba trailsitionalpi Dt-o-MjiieiiiBaii period in Thera 
bflve been dated by the geologist, M. Foncjiie, on 
geological groiiDcIfii to about 2000 RcJ If there is 
iittlo archseological evidence for this datOj there ie 
none against it* and if the evidence which seema to 
show that Mycensean culture was fully developed as 
early as the aist-?enth century w.-C. ie accepted, it 
would seem to be not impossible. Bnt M. Fouqu£^^s 
conclusions liave been perhaps anccesafuliy challenged 
by another geologist^ Dr* Washington.- llr^ Torn 
has also ably criticised hL Fonqne's theoryand Ais 
conclusions have again been controverted by Jlr. 
Myres.-^ But neither Mr. Torr nor Mr. ilyres are 
geologiatfl^ and until the geologists are agreed as to 
the value of their own evidence, ]il. Fonque^s date 
must bo sbelvcd. (See Addenda, p. 31 J.) 

Evidence aa to pi'ee^^rjcenstjan dating has. however, 
been obtained from Egypt, which is by many con¬ 
sidered to show that the pra>->lycenman ]>Briod was 
Lontemporaiy with the XHth and Xlllth Dynasties. 

We will first seo if the date of these dynasties can 
be approximately ftsed. 

Between the end of the Xlltb and the beginning 
of the XVmth Dynasty a long space of time nn- 
doubtcdly intervened, and tliia fact is indicated 
clearly enough in Manetlio. But Mr. Torr, in hia 
criticism of Egyptian chronology^ ignores this, and 
med^es Ainenemtrit the laSit khig of the Xlltb 

* .SlfTBLiort?* ffH ^rvptwmn pp, 12 ^' 13 ^- 

* At^h JhnrH. Arek is. p. 

^ App. Ph J 2 ff. 

^ tVfWt. 1S96, p. 450. 
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Dynasty, tbe immediate predecessor of Akhmea I-, 
tbe firat king of the X^"^ItbJ Even if wa admit 
that ^lanetho^ii figures are here garbled (by no meaiiB 
a necessary adniission)^ at Icaat three or fonr hiindred 
years miisti be allowed for the sqiace of time occupied 
by tbe XUIth Dynasty, wliich raletl frnr fill 
in fluccessioB to the Xllth, and for the ITyksoa EUid 
the unimportant djTiastiea of Upper Egypt fXlVtb 
and XVIIth) which were contemporary with them. 
Also the great differencea in ciyil polity, in religion^ 
in maimers and customs, even in national ethnic 
type, which are obsarvable between the Egypt of 
the XTTth Dynasty and that of the XVlIIth, abow 
thnt a qgnsiderable period of time elapsed between 
these two dynMtiea.- Since the length of this period 
cannot be aecnrately ganged^ It is beat to hold to the 
dating of liepBins and Drngseh, which is fonnded on 
the Manetboniaii figures as we have them. In 
assigDing to the Middle Kingdom,^ the period 
covered by the XIth-X\ 1 th Dynasties^ the approxi- 
mate date 2700-17O0B.C., we are probably not much 

1 ami p. 5 f. 

^ 1 Bare not mentioned illfr^r^DCiis in art, l>ecaDi«, 
the art of Thotbmes |]J/s tune £i Very diffurvnt frniiL thsl of 
ttie time of the Xlltb Dyuaetr, yet it i«eems tlint this difFerence 
wa£ nat by a daw ddvelo|jiBaent, bnt by a Budden rs^oln- 

tion wbinh tonk pljtne dnitog tha isigns nl Lbe twa hr^t tings of 
the XVInth Djuafiiy^ Aahmea I. and Anaenhetep L the 

ruyal scarabs of thene klngG might often from theli style—a 
style to whlcli an Egypiiut arrht rarely reinmed after Idle ttme 
of ADDenhBtep I —imvo been mEde nnder the XHth Dynasty- 
It ia InletestEog to note thnt In tht reign of Ajneniifltep 1 . 
^ f.bmige wrmx ttTwrt made in writing : nt. tliiB time the older 
style of hieratic Ends and tLe style of the ** Xew Kmpire ^ 
begins. 


in emr. The Xllfcli and XTIith Droiv^ties nppear 
to eovtr the periDd from 25*^ 2000 K.C.^ 

Evidence of the contenipiuraiieity of tJie proto- 
^lyceoioan deposits with theXOth Dynasty has been 
deduced from the occurrence, already Dientioned, in 
grtives and house ruins of the Xilth Dynasty at 
Kahun, of vase fragments which closely resemble 
the pi'oto-Mycenaeaii s^ases of Thera and Crete^ iit any 
rate in outward appearance j Mr. Myres goc&furthei\ 
and cooaiderftthat “the two wares are almoat iden- 
tictt!.""* Bat this evidence from Kahnn b, taken 
by itself* not good. Even setting aside tho conatant 
uacerl:amty as to whether all the objects foimd in 
an Egyptian tomb, grave, house ruiUp or rubbish 
heap really date to the time of the original owners^ ifc 
seems unlikely that all these fragmenta from Kahun 
date hiick to the time of the XTIth Dyniisty ; several 
burials of later date have been found among the 
ruins of the Xllth Dynasty town there, and from 
these graves some of thesB fragments may have 
strayedp^ Also* the resemblance of the spiral designp 

^ It ba-lu.te3yainnad by llonCHABOT {X 
jx aj that tbfl sUtcEoeat ia obo of tbo Kmtinn impyri idated in 
tho Boveatb yoHT ol a ting oF the Xllth Djnaity, pre&umahST 
irs^rto-en III.) that Sdriua rase UcllacalJjan the fifth day of the 
fonrth muntli argues a dato batwoon 1876 a, C. and 1 a. c. for 
Ihls Wng- ISvt sncli calcalatioaB are ta tha lughe^t degrefl 
daubtfQl; and in Vttw. Utr. jdv. {1900] p- t#, NickiiTS irfueft 
ihf data [945 li-C. from tha: samo data- 

S *Sbr. Antiq. 5£Tje« 11. it* 3S^- 

^ A* they {the fm^mcala aF foreign poLtary fomad at Kahun) 
aubo of them on the dodta of tho ebamherq. or in mieqai\ o- 
cady early pctfitioDS, they may he lator ialrneioae nod dropped 
bychanTTB paisei*. and Min^ are almost certiiinJy FK*rni{J, 

AVttiMp vfid iftiW'crrti, |i. 43- Q\ p. 31. 





Feq. Qf^puncLmini” Irfiitk wiitd, frani Ktwui'rtlHih HfHl Nbuvi'UcTii in ! f- 

(HriL ^rL1^. ICg. iSspL Nos. JQ|4'M. J7.47^>^ ^.47^, 4^d9h ai 97^) 
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cm Elgyptiflu seavaba of the time of the Xlllth anti 
earlier Dynaatieg to the similar designs of is any of 
the Cretan Henlstonee dtKCOTered by Mr^ A. »J. E^aiis 
could b^Ltdly bj itself be taken to prove much with 
r&garJ to prEC-Mycemeau datea^ as we s^hall see farther 
on- We have, however^ two pieces of archaeological 
evidence of much greater 
weight. 

At Khata'Anah, in Lower 
Egypt, small black va-^ea 
of a type already known 
froiD Eg)*pt (ornamented 
chiefly witti mws of pane- 
tnred dotSt aoinetimes with 
linea-j gpiralB, &e*, fllle^l in 
with white) were foand by 
il. Naville together with 
flint chips and scarabs 
of the Xllth and Xlllth 
Egyptinm Eyoa^ties*^ Dr. 

Murray (Mmidlmik io (fmk p. 13) con- 

gidera these vase^i to be of ** high antiquity.” In facti 
their date ie dearly indicated.^ Pottery of the aame 
fabric has been foend in Cyprus ; usually in deposits 
which other evidpnee shows to be praj-MycenHMin.^ 

1 Gatlimr, p. 31 ; tf. GJ[irriTn, TeU f{-Yahiktigf k, p. 3 G, pi lii. 

a i+carabfi of thU tlma axt flUlite dbtllict La fabrics and design 
froro tbose of later dajia, lind ate at oiict reeogniEabta^ 8se 
further, Addenda, p. 31+ 

* £.ij, at KiftliOpsliiaiafrnES'nmnTKB. Vj^pr^* Ctimrjrjvf, p 38?. 
Tbla ware saains to luivo l>i!tn used in Gyprna f<yt a Ittcg period^ 
as it ocCai^ in lljeanffiftn tombs At KpkoiuS (M0BHiATi 
hV>NJ ift 1% 7. 8-91 

donbtful la this connocLtoii a vBae ot ilda Wflre in the forin of 



Fia. 3a.—Hi'iwk-vaso of blntk 
■ ■ punctuated'' wara j Bfil- 
IkpL Na S7,ct4'b.) 
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It will be noticed that tliere is no traoe In ilio 
Xhatn'ancili find of any object which is tY.riinnfff of 
Ifttet date than the Xllltb Dynasty, and tbisi taken 
in connection with the fact that tbe biftok ware found 
there is, when discovered out of Egypt^ usually 
of prjo-^Iycentean date, wpnJd seem to synehro- 
nij?,e the pm>Myceyieaii period 
with the Xllth and XTITtb 
Dynasties* li.C. 2500 - 

2000. Now, a lar^ vase of 
the some %viire was ibtmd in 
Xllltb Dynasty depoaits at 
Hn in 3Iiddie Egypt in iSfjg 
by i'rcifesEor Petrie, find at 
Kahua liavo also been fonnd 
fragraentfl of tbja same black 
** pnnctuatecl ** ware^ a ware so 
pecnlmr that It dmnob well be 
confoonded with any otheri^ 
Thu a the Xbata^anab dating is coniirmedt for 

a hoiwk: 30J will bs intL^rBisLiiig^L Ie it oviiiieafie of £gV|jLlHii 

id Cuenca j In form of an^monii men and wotneD ffqnat- 
Tlag on tbe grutiti'd, wJUti dcek mi d liiUbdle on tbc Inp oF Uie head, 
were nmeh nfled in Egypt nnder iha OSd and >liddle Kin^dnEDK^. 

1 lb lii tme that bEi^ck fifiQited ware ia n ceium-Qn fonn of 
primitirn poltprv % bnt unTbody wbe hsm BttgntJreJr noted the 
peonlbuitie^ of tbi^ Mediterranean waie wiU eiBily ba able to 
diBtlngulfih i E from other primitive Etylea of blnek pottery. I l 
feema dllTcrullt finm that qf the pan graves nt H u, wbieb 
Piofesfrar Fetbik dates to the time of the Xlltli Dynaiity, fcut 
which I cn»]pti for bifi bJ^b AutboritTi udb woahi be Inclined to 
refer book lo the prehistoric period, to whiob LLe black fnrl^ed 
pottejT from [Nakada imd Bullae (Pet niE^ uji^f iSttUtrM, 

pi. im. n 3’5 P}t whieh U also quite dlfitinot. from tba lilaok 
pottery ol Lbc Xllth and Xllltb Dinoritici, beloagF, 



FiO. 3a. —VoFit of the 
anme bLwk wiifV, ofit 
' " ptracmalcd."" ( Bri ir 
UepL Xol 
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of tlie tinds from Kafiun aits certainly of 
XHth Dytiasty date. Bat. whether Xllth Dynfifity 
date for the tragrnenta from Ivnlrao which reseaihle 
thoao from Thera ami Xam&rais (p, 67) Is hereby 
made more probable is open to doubL If the pru^- 
Mvcenseaa black ware is mainly of XTIth-XIIItli 
Tiynaisty date fcbe proto-Myceiifean ware fmm Kahtm 
oaght to belong to a sotnewliat later poriod.i 

The Eecood impcirtant piece of eTidenee is that of 
the primitive pne-^lyceDBcan 
deposit at Hagios Ononphrios 
io Cratei where XTTth-XlIltli 
Dynasty scarabs only were 
found with primitive pne-My- 
eenfEan objects qniy.^ (See fur¬ 
ther, pp. i47i LSSv) 

Of oonrec this evidence is by 
no means certain: if 


Kingdom the qnestion of pne- 
Mveena^an dating w^ould be much simplified! All we 
can say is that the pno-iljcenican culture in Greece 
most date to at latest before 1600 b,C., if it is to be 
praj-Mveemtan at alls and that what little evidence 
there is confirms this date. In Cyprus, however, the 
pno-Mycemean cnltare eeom*i to have lingered on in 

I Tlie BYidcnde of date RuppUed by the Egyptian itatnette 
fraa;i U ditcuAsud cn p. 33 k- 

5 EVAXfr^ p. 1 05 ff- 


we possessed rept^Bentations of 
pric-MyGeuEeanpota on the walla 
of Egy ptian tombsof the Middle 



i. -f ^ 

Fig. ja.^Viiae ol" “ white ^ 

Wklffi wEtJi lubL^lt ^ // \ a 

dn^umtiaEk, **“ 
from <_I%-pras. 
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much the samB way as the Myeenfie&Ti cult are (Sid m 
later dap: fine MyeDnH}an yases nppew to have been 
imported into Cypras at a time when vases, of what 
we should otheTwise call a prsie-MycenitJBJitype, 
such OB the hand-made bowls and jugs (Fig, 32) of 
white slip ware with black painted decoration/ were 
^ill in common use there* And nnother Cyprian 
pne-ilyceuioimyase-fcype/ illas- 
trated by Figs. 33, 34, which is 
coTnmonly found in Egj'ptp first 
necars there Lu tombs of the 
X\-lUtk and XIXth T^nnstles: 

it was for a time contem¬ 
porary with the Eiie&t Myce¬ 
naean styk-s. But in Greece 
proper wo have no sucli evi¬ 
dence of any centemporimeoiis- 
ness of the two cultnreB; no Mjoengean vases are 
fonnd ia the ci&t-gravea of the Cyclades and no 
pra’-Mycodieon vases m the graves of lalysos and 
Jlyceme/ Ajii at Athens, Troy, and elsewhere the 
pr.e-Mveenffian towns lie far below those of the 
hlycenffiau Age* 

It AvpTiId seem improtsabls that the praj-Myceuyean 
period extended veiy far back into the third niil- 
lenuinui W.C., if one of its earlier tyx>es of pottery is to 

* Alvaas-Eieursir, p, 39; Wiirisife^ II, S. 

xsil p, 74- 

* TI1& bloohi tjpe of M rJ lES-BjcuTeu, t^prtu 

Cnliilifffafft p. J7- 

0= Hat thu M^dCsiiK-auft tamni SMnebiiEiEQ Ld liaTE aReil a rough 
black pottory far cnmintin even--day ti.ne^ sis wfl aae H rnngh red 
potterj tidiW. (Cy.. ^IrUftAYp 7*) 



FiG. 33.— f Tpe rtflkiLiblc- 
vi\s£: of Cyprian blatk 
fcHinfl 

In E|j>‘pt; ftl’jovil 
]-4w-iioa a.cl 
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be {^lousldered contemporary with the XTITtb UynBAty 
(oxi. 2300-COOO), Bnt it has beta atteoipted to 
show that it extendod at; leaat as far back as the fifth 
or sbtli Diillennium ! Prao-Mycenaiau etono vaj^es 
and pottery are compared with the Egyptian atona 
vases aod pottery of the early period (r* 4500-3500 
li.a), and a con temporary con- 
aection is asanraed between 
them.^ The Kg}"ptiaiis of the 
priinitive period lived in 
mncb the same stage of cal- 
tnre as the primitive (Treeks 
of two thoiiaand yeara later; 
but so many differeaces can 
be observed between the two 
cultures that to argne any 
contempomry connection be¬ 
tween tliem is aiirel\^ to carry 
the logically defective argu¬ 
ment froii] analogy much too 
far. There is, of course, no particular reusfui wlij' 
the pni.*-iIyc(Min?aiJ Etage of Greek cultiuie should 
not have lasted for t»vo thousand yeara (primitiTe 
cnltnres last long and their development is often 
quite suddeu), but there is also no evidence tooanfiria. 
the supposition, and tlio fact that the class of prav 
Myoenffian pottery which is perhaps contemporary 
with the Xllth and \'1 ll th Dynasties is early of its 
kind would seem to militate against its proba- 
biliD- 1 ji the island of Kythern, however, a mde 

^ €yL PErSm, rrjfltf Eiirflf i EV'AKS, 

PL ri 7 a. 



Fif3, ^ —Tyjj* 0 f VflK! nf 
Cyprian bliwlc ■ - btise- 
ring ” fomni in 

ilhgypt^ dalrnt^Vni 1401^' 
lies ]i.t. 
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stone vase has been fonn 3 , which h ccmsidei^ed to 
be of prffi-'Mycen^an date, which bears thi^e rudely 
incised marks which are conHidered to be mi imita¬ 
tion of fin Egyptian priestly tiiJe m vogue under the 
VIth IVnaHtj. This has been considered to date 
the prtr-Myceniean period back as early as the time 
of the YIth Dynafityj drt'a 3000 is.C. at latest.^ But 
it may be noted that (i) the resetnblapce of the mark» 
upon it to the Egy ptian hiemglyplis in question is 
too reinffte to jnstify the conclusion that the maiks 
are^ an imitation of those hieroglyphs; (ii) if they 
were admitted to be such an imitatiou, there is 
nothing to show that they were iMipied at the time of 
the Vlth Dynasty- Further arguments for the eon- 
temporaneousness of the pi^ilycenffian culture with 
the VTth Dynasty have been deduced by Jfr^ A* J. 
Evans from certoin supposed resemblances between 
a supposed ** Cretan” sealstcne found at Karnakjiud 
Egyptian Vlth Dynasty seal-cylinders; - as will be 
seen later, this evidence is weak. No other evidence 
for a date earlier than 2 500 KC. has Ijcen adduced, 
except that of what ar@ certainly fragments of .ligean 
vasee of |irotcM-Mjconfean style, which have been 
fooTid by Professor Petrie in the archaic tomb^ of 
Tcba (Ze) and Ifu (or Nekht)-SeTnorkhRt,^ two kings 

^ Evass, J, H. FflL p. 349; TaorA’TAS-^A^'ATT. p. 
^ 79 - 

^ EvAirs, //- nil. p, 

3 Colled by PsTHIB MerseJchft^j “ Semerkbat seem& to ba a 
mam Bc&umtfi apeUingr Frtam mlisa rerilfi*^ the ^ bem- 

en-Ftflh " for the - teal nauia ” tjf this king {a? ili±.i;iqct f roai tbe 

or “ iti-DAlRii'' M y Thfreml 
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of the let Egyptian F^nastyt sit Abjdo^;, vfkiclj 
date to about 4000 b.c. In tli^ absence of further 
evidence, it seeine beat to conclude Uiat UreBe fra^- 
inent.s somehow got into tlie^e iontbs at a later date: 
under ordinaiy circiinistflnceB one woald not be 
inclined to datp thetn earlier than 2000 

The earliest probable date for tli© pni’-Mycenican 
culture, that of the early settle menta and tombs 
of Tro3> of the Cyclades, anJ CyprnSj is thus 
sliOT?n to be after 2500 U.C. ; with regard to the 
date of the lowest, strata of Troy and Athens, the 
moat primitive relics of civilisation in (rrecCe^ 
aU that can be said Iir that they must Ijc ilatbNl 
before 2500 U.C. ; how long before it is impossible 
to my* 

It ma^" be nsefnl to orrpoge the chief evidence for 
the d&tiug of tha Mjcenssan and pjte-Myceniean 
periods in tabular form^ as follows. Gomf evidence 
is printed in heavy type and in 

ordinary type. 

mune'' U cerciiicLiy IJxi or XekhL TMs was mbapprotiended 

by the eompilere oT the later who eabetltuteij for ft a 
of ths god PrjLh, or wtiaE may bare beea imcant fora prie^T of 
Ptih. This name was Tead by mndem Egyptofogwts 
^&'iui-pFlejjt of Ftob^" whiini would be in #oiue aort of ogi^- 
ment with tha ^ftanetHoniaQ oqtiLvaleDE: of tbU hlng, 

The form probably origiimtEd in a dtafgrent niisiate. 

t^DOie copyist mbrreBd Lbe ptcTiliar as ^ 1 to which ilA 

arebalc form in tha ia*crfptioBS of Hu Jjears a. vary sirorng 
TBsamblmicic PfiniLt Ttmbu uf if\f. Firnt 

pi. iviL)- This flign reads aV^ii ,- hence and, thmu^h ibe 

mjstfkka of una at Jifaiiclho's COpjlsiSt tha to Ht In 

wit}] whit^h the reading Sera-en'Ctob was proposed ^ 
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MATf- At 
ViiTft 

JlvI uejue. 

XXUI-XXV 

JOO-StHl 

Late-Hycensean deposits 
from Cyprus. 

xxn-xxiii 

&00 

Late-Kyeensean treasure ' 
from ^tflna. 

xxr 

lOOO 

Myeenseau Vase from 
tomb of G^raudson of 
Plnotchom [. 

XX 

IIQO 

ImStatioTi BikgetlE^nDen fioin 
Tel el-Vabudijrafa. 

XX 

iiao-iJ50 

fiepreseatatlons of Hy- 
uenasan Va^s lo tomb 
of Bameses Ill. 

XIX 1 

I ISOO-JJM 

VstEfc* Ittttn G-tirob 
and Maktit Toinb. 

xvill 

14QQ 

Myoetiiean Vase-frag- 
itients from Tel el- 
Amarna. 

xvnt 


BcoiabsoE Amanlictep IlLaad 
Thll Ht Mtcchk and laljaoA 

xvm 

1 

JSSP 

1 

lepresontatlo&s of Hy- 
ceziseao metalwork and 
costiuoes in tombs of 
fiekhmara and Efen- 
kheperra~senb. 

XIII 

2Doa-jjod 

Prse - Mycensan deposits 
rootaining vases of 
punctuated olaek ware, 
which In Eerypt are only 
found Jn deposits of this 
date. 

XIII-XJI 

aogci-3500 

Scarabs from the Bagfios 
Onouphrlos deposit 
(PrEE-Hyeenfflan|. 

XJI 

1 

zjoo-z^oo 

Proto- MTCftEitEitli And Tts- 
^i^oenicaii VE 3 e-Ira|rmenm 

froui Knhnn. 

1 

1 
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THE QHEtJTIOK OF RACE 

TaE cutTent hypothesis assuTnes that tli& “Myceii’ 
a?ao3*^ ffesrt?j genemlly speilIdTlg^ Aahaian Giieeks, 
"With regard to the racM affinities of the pne- 
Mjcemoan tribes it expresses do decided opinietL 

This does not mean that every tribe which was 
comprised within the circle of MycensoEm civiliija- 
tion was necesgarily AchaiaD^or even what we nsiially 
coneiJer to be Greek : the presence of Myccnpoan 
CLilLnre need not, in all cases, impiy the presence of 
An'an Hellenes. Very probably the Lykiwis and 
ceitEUDly the Trojans of the 8ixth City were included 
among the ^^Mycenfflons,^'bnt neither were Hellenes. 
Also the population of the Cyclades at this period, 
though “Mycen^an,*^ was apparenth' not irellcnic, 
and* though the Cretans of the Mycenieaii period 
weie all ** Myceniieams;"^ they were certainly not aU 
Aryan G-reeks. 

What it does mean is, that the Mycenajan ctdinre 
is chieBy identified with the Achaian Hellenes^ 
that, as fsr as can be seen^ It reached its highest 
development in thcH^e lands and cities w^hich are 
most associated with the Achaian nnnie,. and that 
its widespread extension thmughont the Greek 
hmd^ was in all probability a cuoser|Qencc of that 




^ ^ ^”“Jl 
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of.her fc?iidred Hellenic siocks o£ wkidh tte legend 
of the hegemony of the tings of ilycentc la good 
ev'idence. 

The general evidence for this conclusloa has been 
HO often find so well stated befijre that it is haitlly 
neceflsaiy to re-^^tate it here in fulL The argument 
maj% however, he expressed MUicisely thus: The most 
iTuportant relies of a pecnlinr form of Greek cnltnr 0 + 
which IS more or less scattered all OFer the Greek 
wnrld, are fopnd in certain places which in classiml 
times were either altogether dei^Erted or utterly itn- 
important] hot play a great part in legend—were 
in pniLM^lftssisit times of great importance. It ia 
evitlent that at the time the objects of Ipxtiit *nid 
niaaterplecea of art which chanicteriKe this culture 
were made^ these place* were of great cominetcfnl 
and x»lltical importance* It mtiatj therefore, have 
been in prffi-ckisaical times that this pecniiar culture 
existed in these places. TMa conclusion in confirmed 
by the fact that the general character of thb culture 
shows that it cannot be placed anywhere within the 
Utuitsof the classical period: it is prse-elaericaL 

Hut not only is it prffi-classicak but prte-Jdamme, 
aince it belongs to the Bionze Age, whereas in 
Homeric times iron was used; also, the Homeric 
cnltnrr appears to be a degenerate form of it. There' 
fore we are juatiHed in aesignmg this pncHHomeric 
culture primarily to the people who dwelt in these 
places in pne-rrlassical and pree-Homeric times; and 
in whose rime^ according to tradition^ they possessed 
great wealth and power. These were tha Achakna 
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anti the other ruling Greek triltes of the Heroic Age 
who were eonnectec! "witli them. And where une the 
relics of these legendary pnB’Classical kingdoinw and 
peoples if the prai-clAsaical " Mycenocan ^ renQSiins 
are not they s? They cannot have vanislied into thin 
air! It of course, taken for granted that these 
legends enshrine historical truth: to treat the unani¬ 
mous Toice of Greek tmdition as of no Eiocoimt^ to 
regard the Achaianti and their compeers as mytbst i& 
iinpo^saihle. 

It has, how^ever, Ippen proposed to identify the 

ilyeeaueans" with the reksgiaus rather than with 
the Achaians. The author of this proposal, Prof. 
Ridgeway, argues that the Mycemean culture cannot 
l>e Achnian, because Myeenscan remains lia?6 been 
found in cotmtries-—for instance, iu Attica—which 
hml no connection with the Achaians. hu Atticaip 
however^ he arguesi strong traces of the Pelasgiana 
have been found, and in ArgoUa, a stronghold of 
the AchaLans, Pelasgiana also lived lief ore the period 
of Achaian dominatLon. Therefore the Myoentcaii 
culture of Argolls. Attica, and elsawhere muat be 
asaigucsl to Gte Pela^^ans rather than to the 
Achaiaijs. Further^ this culture was frani begmning 
to end Pelosgic, and Pelasgic only.^ 

In Bupposjng that the Jilyoenioan culture is gene- 
mJly considered to have bceu hmited to the Achaians 
alone Prof, Ridgeway seems to be under some mis- 
coueerption ^ S nrely noljody proposes to utftiolififitf/ Uni it 
this culture to the Aehaians: Peluagiaim may just as 
well heve been included in its sphei*® of influence as 
^ J. JL S. ivL pp. 77-119, 
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nny ctlier tribe of GrM'Ge. The Mycentean calture 
was tlie counmoii culture of the Greek world l>efoi'e 
the niutb centiuy" O.C. at the time of the dcuninatiou 
of the great Achaifm aod iOcyan ^ princely families 
of PLthlotiBp B^jcotiikp Argolis, Lakonia, and Crete ov^er 
poptilatiooB partly of UelleniC; partly of Pelasj^dc 
blood. Pmding that the chief eeuta of their x>t>wer 
were also apparently the chief of this cnltore, 

u e naturally refer it luainly to them. It is in this 
sensei that we are Justified in speaking of the Myce- 
nuean enltiire as AchaiaiL 

AleOp if the ^^ilyGenflMiii ” peoples were PelaagianB 
only* wliat becomes of the Achaiana ? Why should 
we skip them ovcrand ascribe the whole of Hycenffian 
cult are to preen Achai an Pelaegiaus? 

Professor Ridgeway would, howevEr^ no doubt say 
that he doea not akip the Aehaiana: he would 
regard the Horn eric culture as that of the 
Achaiana of the Pelopid hegemony^ But^ if tho 

1 Homeric culture was that of the Perseid and 
Pelopicl Aehalana, how is it that no ti-aces of this 
decadent MyccnieanH iron-ufling culture have been 
I found in Alycenio and other seata of Achalan rule in 
I Greece? The first regular iron-users of European 
(rreece were the people to whom the geometrical style 
of art belonged, not “ llyceiui?ans/' And these people 
were probably the Donans. Therefore^ when the 
Homeric culture was ddminajit in Asm the Dorian 
had apparently already entered Greece and the period 
♦ Prof. Eidoeway's argnmeUt r^X. p. ro/^thnt th&Mmyimii 

T«r€ Pelasgimiaj^ becaufie at Oi^EitnciiQiii there a temple 
the Gruteif, aad H&radotofi Ihoaght t]mt tSiq Giacttf wcrt: PcluEgie 
deities, sec-inK hardly ccnvindi£ii|. 
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of Achiilan hegemony liaJ cease^l. Atnl this is con- 
finned by the Inter Homeric songs, which mention 
Dorians already Ennly settled in Greece^ So that 
the Homeric cnltnre cannot boasfsigned to the heroic 
Achninns^ 

Again, even if we coiild follow Professor Hidgewity 
in rigidly confining a particidor phase of Greek 
cirilization to a particnlar race of Greeks 
inhabltmita of Greecej whether Ileileriea or Pdas- 
gians, Aryans or non-Arj'ans)^ the dilTBrences be¬ 
tween the Homeric and ifycensean ctiltnres would 
not be great enough to cange pa to neceasarily asaign 
them to two different raced: the Homeric culture 
is essentially the same as the Mycenieau, thongh 
apparently a later form of it* The liiiicb-vaunteil 
difference Ijetween the ImriaJ CQStoms of the 
!MyceDii?fln3 and the Homeric Greeks cannot lje taken 
to signify any racial distmction: during the later 
Bronze Age in Western Europe the ciiatoma of simple 
hnrial and cremation bog existed aide by side in the 
same asLtlements; this implies no difference of raoCp 
hut only a gradual oltEration of caatoui. Great 
personages were apparently stilJ bnried after the old 
fashion when cremation bad become the general 
mle; aiid^ as a matter of factj we do not know that 
this wns not the case in Greece dnring tbe J^lyceojxfan 
perioii. The differenoas, again, between Jlyceniean 
and Homeric weapona and armour only show that in 
the Homeric periofl they had altered somewhat from 
the old ilycemean standard, and wen? approximating 
to that of the clasaical age. 

The genealogical arguments which Professor Ridge- 
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way addqces in s^ppoft of hla position cannot be said 
to prove very inucli. Tliej'" must be to a groat extent 
of little value \ loan \ Creak genealogies are obviously 
mere astiological Itiventioiia- Certain main featore^ 
of Greek legend^ ancli as tlio Mlnoan thalflasocracTj 
the Achaian hegemonyi tJie Eetntn of the HerakleidSp 
the prosojice of the PhcQnicianfi in the -iEigean, tbe 
Trojan Waft the War of the Seven against Thebesj 
muat aflaiireclly enakrine historical facta’, bnt imnntely 
speoliiod genealogies and explanatory talea are hardly ^ 
’worthy of much credit. The tradition which m^es 
the Ai-cadisma of e^oluEively Felasgic and nou- 
Acbaian descent is very probubly corraot This lieing 
so, wo should expect that if the hfycenffian cnltnre 
were exclusively PsluBgian we should find it well 
represented in Arcadia. But in Arcadia^ as Pro¬ 
fessor Ridgeway admits^ the only trace of Mycenoeiiui 
cnltura yet found is a single gnm from Phigaleia, 

’which may have been, and very pmbablywas, import 
f from elsewhere. If we had any desire to entirely 
exclude the Pelasgiana from the list of “Mycensean 
nations no better argument than this could be found 
>:^for the pnrpose t 

But there is no more ground for an sssertion timL 
no Pelasgiana were *' Mycena^EUifl" thSin for the 
assertion that the MycenEean cnltnre was exclnsively 
Pelasgian. Hot only i& it pmbabla that during the 
period of Achaian domination most of the as yet 
nnhebeniaed » Pelasgic “ tribes of Greece were com¬ 
prised within the circle of the Graek Bron^ Age 
cnltnre— u€* were “ Mycemeans **—but it also seems 
vary possible that it ie to Pelasgic tribes that the 
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origii) of Mianj" f^l^menta oF Myceujpnq cultare must 
bpas&igne^d, esp^ially tho&e which seem to have 
taken over from tUe older cnlture of the '^pni3- 
Mjcen^^an age. In fact the prDt-L>-]Mycflni3ean ” 
cult tire ol the Cyolndes nod Crete—th e begioDitigs 
of tte Mj'oeofean calture, that is —may with great 
probability be assigned to a prs&^Adiaiaii '^Peksgio 
po]mlation. 

If the Mycentuau cjvitizAtioD was predominaiitly 
Achaian, to whom are we to ascribe tiie culture of 
prie-Myeentean times? 

According to the oonseusua of Greek tradition^ 
Greece proper aud the lands of tho ^dilgeai]^ besides 
other ontlyiug parts of the Greek world,** were in- 
habited, before the period of Achakn domination^ bv 
varions tribes, most promiaent of whuin wbfs thy 
Pelasg], Aa to the nationality of these tribes Greet 
opinion apjjears to have been uncertain : the Pelasgi^ 
for instance, are sometimes! regarded as barlmriane^ 
sometimes as nearly akin to the Greeks. Many 
olemedts of Greek cnltnre which were regarded as 
Polaagic” appear to ns Aryan enough; while the 
study of others leads nsjt to the conclnaion that 
tbes© tnbs? ennnot have licen A_tyaijs, but were 
relics of an altogether prre-Aryan Greek popuktioii. 
The word IlfAaoyof was also apparently used to 
designate tribes which Lad little or no real ethnic 
connection with each other; in general nso the word 
seems to have covered a number of different pm> 
Achakn tribes of continental Greece, Crete, Asia, 
and Southera Italy, some of whom may have been 
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related to the Greeks, uliile others certainly were 
mot The Eteokretana nnd the Leleges, for iiislance> 
while qnite distinct from the Felasgi proper^ might 
yet be s|>okeii of ns “ Felasgian In the widest sense 
of the word. 

It is to these “ Pelnsgian ” tribes that we mnat 
assign the primitiva or prfe-Hycenffian stage of Greek 
cnlture. If the iTycePEcnii culture was predominantly 
Achaiati, they ore the natural clflimants of the earlier 
stage of coUure which preoeded it, as they preceded 
its users in the posEession of the land. 

To attempt to reconstmct the history of the 
“Pelasgi" is utterly hopeless: the legends are so 
contradictory that nest to nothing can be made ant 
of them. All we can see is that at sc»in« liino 
toa'ards the end of the 11111x1 Tnillenninni B.C, the 
Tarions tribes of *'PeIasgiBn9,” whoBe settlementB seem 
to have heen nsnally placed upon some eminence, and 
when QQ the sea coast at some little distance from it, 
WPi-0 overthrown by the “ Hellenic” tribes from the 
north, who took from them their Lnrghs, and became 
masters of their lands, redincing them ordinarily to 
the position of a subject-race. The Hellenic con- 
<|neat was, no doubt, a very slow and gradual process, 
resembling that of Britain by the Tentona As in 
the latter case, the slownesa and gradual character 
of the conquest, aaeins to have rendered any great 
expulsions or migrations unnecesisoTy, so that a large 
proportion of the original inhabitants eontinned to 
live in the land ns subjoeta, mingling gradually, 
howex-ar, with their masters and intermarty'ing ivith 
them, BO that iu time n mixed mce waa formed. 
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in which the Pelasgic element was probably far 
fiti^ngier than h usually Biispec^teil, Jtu^t na the Celtic 
element in England proper le mneb greater than we 
acciiEtemed to Ihink^ Tmdition points to many 
marriage^alliances between theoldPelasgian princely 
toLtses and the chiefs of the nevvoonjera. It seems 
to bave been only Ln rarer cas*^s that tbe origiTml 
iubabitonts did noL remain npan their lands; some 
of the aljqrigiujil tribes were driven into Tarions ont- 
of-the-way oortiera, where one or two, like the people 
of Kresten, PJakia, and Sky lake, continued to erist, 
distinct from tbeir Hellenic or other nei^bboiirs^ and 
BtiU /Jffp/ifipQ^wvoi^ aa late aa the fifth centnry n.C, 
while others, oa the Arcarliaos^ seem to have i^mained 
to a great extent nn-llellenic until they were partly 
cenc|nereil, partly expelled^ by the Dorians^ at the 
time of whose invaBion the Arcadian emigration to 
Cyprus probably took plncCi The fact^ already 
pointed out, that no very violent break is notice¬ 
able between the prae-Mycenman and Myceiitean 
enltnrea, that the one develops out of the others 
makes it prvibable that the conEjnest and tha pro¬ 
cess flf bJemLing the conqnerors with the mnc^ueml 
was even slower and more gradual than the same 
process in Britain ; far more so than in the case of 
the Dorian inTnsion, whjeJ] was followed by a sodden 
retrogression in cnJlnre. Also tlie pres^ence of many 
Peloflgic, or at any mte pmi-Hel]enic+ demeTits In 
Greek religion coniimi-s tlie Eiipposiliou that tho 
Hellenes mixed very largely with thdr Pelagian 
forerunners, from whom they cviJeiLtly derived many 
^ anx. I 57- 
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of their ciTilbation, The “ PdnsgianB/ 
thereforOj be regnrJtfd sib t'ontribvi(frs to the 
formatioia of the Myceii4i:?aii culture, if not aomelihing 
itioreT but oertaLaJy not iis its sole poBSeaeore. 

We haTH sGen that while gome of tie ** PelE^sgifwi 
tribe a ma^ have been racially akin to tie Aryan 
element among tie Greeks, though we Jiave no 
proof of tliB fEkct, otters were certainly in no w&y 
related to tkat stock, and were indeed very pTOhably 
not of Indo-Ennopean blood , or, at any rate, only 
very remotely connected with the Indo-European 
peoplea. This Ecems to have been tbo case with 
■rise ^Pclasgian” tribea of A&ia Minor, tie ^d^geon 
Inlands, and Southern It^ily, to whom we tniiat aasign 
the primitive culture of those countries. 

One of the most clearly defkied of these tribes 
wag tiat of tie Efreokretana. Tills race waa peculiar 
to Crete, nnti seems to iave played a Y\fTj consider¬ 
able part m the early history of that Islaud. That 
the Cretans of the prro-Myceofflau period were es- 
daaively of the Eteohretan or *"real Cretan stock 
ig extremely probable j they seein to have been 
^ gradually driven by successive immigratioda of 
" PelflBgi” from Greece^ Achaians, and Dorians.* into 
the eaEterninost part of the island, where they sitill 
maintaLued their Eepsrate existence in historical timea. 
TIuh people waa always regarded hy the Greets as 
nou-Greek ; oud that it was not only non-Greeki but 

* PJ. lx. 175 ff- ft" JXXiiijf The Ky- 

dunes imj woJl hivB m abori^irjaJ Tace^ Lila cLe Eteo- 

kxslana. 





also probibly non-Aryan, is stown by a spfe^imeii of 
iti& language wbicb has snirived- the well-tn own 
inscription from PraiBOS, A gronp gf lefetera 
A N A IT which occurs in it might be taken to refer 
to the Semitic goddess Anait, and so to betoken a 
Semitic origin for the EteokrctaTis.^ But we do not 
know how the worda of this inscriptLon are to be 
divided, and sg we inny be juetitied in thinking it 
more probable that the Eteokretans belonged to the 
Bauie stock as the other Pelasgio*^ tribes in their 
neighbourhood, than that they were Semites. 

The stock to which these neigbbonring tribes 
belonged was oertainly neither Arj^an nor Semitic, 

In legend the EteokretmiH are connected wnth the 
Lykiaas: the Eteokretan hero Sarpedcin, brother 
of Minos* led a body of emigrants fram Greta to 
Lyhin, W'ho drove out the aboriginal ^filyanis. Tliesd 
Cretan Lykinns called themselves Tennilai," The 
colonization may really have been in the reverse 
direction, bnt the oonnectign ia probable enotighj so 
that W0 may regard the Lyloans aud Eteokretam as X 
closely allied.^ The remark of Ilerodotos that the 

^ Evas 6, /VrM(j^/rcrj*Aji, pp. S5, S6. 

^ fy; Hot, L 173, vu. 92 j ISthab, liL K, 5, p. 1^3 1 iii„ 3^ ^ 

p.667. An Aliliaimeficf, ^ ion of (= im 

tfi tncutioDer! \yj Dion^i t- 59* ^ from Creta to 

l.T lrin bill lie \£ pt^Chbatl1y SL echo at ths pasbibly hiutotJcal 
Dorvui cclonkfir oC Crete, AUtmimeueSt son of KhLsob aial 
prandsoD o£ Temenoj (Stbab. je. 479. 4S1 i 3fiv, 6jjK 



^ FbazuK, voL l>~- p^ bDteA tbat the cufitom of 

wblcli obtiined fusoii^ tto Lvkiimfi tnnT..L 173), 
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Lykians called theniBelTes Tarniilai la oonfimecl by 
the Lykian inscriptiouSj Trhick give Tr^nfuU as the 
originij form of the uame. At a very early periwl, 
certainly long Iwfore tbe coming of tLe Dorians, the 
TrinmliVere to some extent hdlenized, according to 
traditicD by Ionian settlers, who rai-ved with them. 
At the time of the Persian Woth we Hud them 
wearing purely Greek armour, while their neigh- 
Ixmra were equipped m a more or less barbaric 
muiDer,^ This partLil hellranKation of the Lyfciims 
eaniiot have tuken place till the ilycenitan period, 
it the piie-Mycenaenn calttire ia pne-lleUenic. 
Whether the mt-ntioa of {=Lybions) on 

Ij^-ptian incintiiaeiTtB of the fomtoenth century l(.C- 
proves it to huve taken place before that date is 
doubtful. The name is mentioned in the pi-ecedkg 
centurywhen, the King of Alnghiya (^Cyprosj 
p. 163) writes to the King nf Egy pt to explain 
that his subjects cannot hnve assisted the L-uJiki 
to raid the Egyptian co;ist (the Egyptian king 
upparentlv had complained that they had rlone so) 
liecause he himself was greatly harassed by the 
piracies of the Lukti.* That these Lukkl are 
the Lvkiaus there Bi^ems little i^ason to doubt. 
And it is noticeable that they are colled by 

wm* lUiio prevalMH in ^n.m\ that Barpedoia hliaBElf Qom- 

iktuiJcid tbo LyJfiautf al Troj hj right ol royal dDn^onl in th& 
female 13n&, Tkie cnatoen bs acoLher mark cif non-Arjaa rac^- 

* HtoT+viLgi, 

■* Aaiilltes at the Khifta agaViifit IlamEP^s If. 

* WiKCKnSB. fl-Aurtf^nti 3? (B"}, TIie aign 4f 

at the eod of tho word i ifi hnlf ora&tdj but 

certfLlD. 
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their Oretlf iiamej uml not by the native nnnie 
Trminli.^ 

if the Lykianswere akin to the Eteokretans, and the 
latter were, to jnclge from the mscription of Praiatas^ 
Delther Semitio nor Aryan in race, tlie presumption 
is that tfie Lvkians also were neither SemiteB nor 


Kie. A Lvfcian Tomb of ihe fourth eeiilurjr U.€. The 
architJEfct'wt^ appattauly rf srmlto libit of iJuts SlTwiiKaus. 


Indn-Etifope*ms. Thiw preijnmption is absolutely 
confirmed by thrir language, bs it is known to us 
through the medinui of rascriptions of the classicnl 

1 The tiaifiticp lliat the Ionian Icft^er L-jkos give liw namn 
Id the new pndple isj of odarseT iei-hibIj wtlDlogical; Ltkca U an 
invention fie^Ed to eipSakin Ihe name. AysKw mar tw a traUBia- 
tlan bf Trmmit; trmm or frjHHFi* uiifftit = wdlf; Ui* 

Wolf-folk, 
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Tt IB neitber Somiric nor Indo-Europoan; ^ 
it is not an i^Lated spe^clii the dialects of Kario* 
Pisidia, Lykaonia, and Cilicia seem to have been 
cloaely related to it* and, to judge from place- 
natoes and proper namoB, a flimiiar language was 
j'l spoken by the pni^-Aryan mhahitants of 
f Lydlft^ and Phrygia, And, if ire accept the tm- 
ditional connection of the EteokretanB wicli the 
Lvkianft, the enigmatic language of Praifios probably 
belongs to the same family of tongnefl. We thna 
have a groop of non-Aryan tribea, preceding the 
Greeks in the occupation of the land, extending from 
Ureto far into the interior of A^ia Ylinor. 

Thia race is^in fact, the typical race of Asia Minor. 
To it lielong the enigmatic place-names ending iu 
-i-Su, -ff(TTti and -ffffoc. and such proper nntnes aa 

I Kbondiasis, IdalogbaaiSj and Maim=?nlQs ; to it belong 
the religion of Kybela or Yfa, the Cretan Hbea, and 
of AtySj the orgies of the Kuretea of Crete and the 

1 tyi KnETflCrniEfl, Eluieiitm} in iter d^r ^ri£- 

^p^o£h^^i p. 37^ S, It liQp09i3b]e to tegard «nrh a. 

BBAtEDOe M dt^JjtJfcU jjrTtwffHTii/ii -imttmflcfltjju' in ladit Mt, 

ttrppi dpfffi ^^l pTnitti^i fipfU'fhi - anil hia wiffi 

bitilt ihia temb, for tieiEusclvoB imfl tbfiir bouliebolEl {lit tills 
toiab bailt Atriumiuiuni and wUo Ms^ for &elt tbeir 
hoil^tciy [ji^. ] their}, m betoopng to nnj Arjim tob^fr. Nor, 
Dr. KrBtscliiBer pototB out {ih. p, 374), do iotjb words as 
frfiifji, , , , ., or toad to ftbfiv an 

Aiym otf^Jn fer the LjkiMis, sQlliai-dBvoIdfflbeata oi 

jHulrdt^iidi from jhirfr^rri EmU HU'ijiimi froai {quoted! by 
KretEDboier, for, nil.) are an-Arran. Kalinka, Dit- 

in Alftmima (Nene JhbuebBr KLaea- AIl, LH m 
1 1^99J), itErnua with Kretsisliiiit'f, FjEAJSE&'a remark 
Jf It'h p. 121) tbat '^receat rBsearchsa aro Bold Id bai'l!' pfov^ 
J ibat tbn Lyoian was Aryan j and hnd closa affinfiioa 

^ with Zend,'Ms somewhiLt obt ef date. 
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Koiytantea of PhrynKia, tho splendid teinplnj-worship 
■pf Pesaiuos or Kaiuftna. To it, prolijibly, the sculptor^ 
of Bo^bfU! Koi and Eytik ftiid the inysterioiis hiero- 
glyphed moniiBifiiita of Jforhhfim Syria, wljich are 
often, bnt on LnsnfEci^nt cyidance, dubbed “ HittSte,' 
belonged, and ahso, judging by the es-idenoe of their 
proper unmes, in all prubiibility the powerful race 
of the Kheta, who fought against the Egyptiana, 
from the sisteenlJi to the fourteenth century B.C, 
die Jibatte {HuUi) of the Assyrian iuBCrlptions, who 
are BOiUPtimes tlionght to have been the nnknown 
sculptors in question. 

The esistenoe of this non*Aryan primitive race of 
Aftifl Elinor h&s nlwaya been recognised, hut it ia 
only of Iflto years that its iin'Seniitlc character has 
also been acknowledged. Radel, writing In iSgj, 
atill ftssumes it to have heeu Semitic.^ (Jerbainly 
some of the religions practicea of this race have a 
Semitic Itxjk, and certainly the Kybele-Atya legend 
seems to have been very strongly intluenced by 
the HabyIonian legend of Ishtur and Tatnmnz ^ but 
this need not point to anything more than marked 
Semitic influence. Babylonian influence was pro¬ 
bably at work iu Asia Minor as curly as 3000 U.C., 
so that the religiim of Asia Minor was very early sub¬ 
ject to the process which liy the time the eeulptnrea 
of l*ter!on (Bogbaa Koi) were pseented and the 
classical period had been reached had succeeded in 
largely semitlzlDg it." We really have no evidence 

I La nitr TrfrJ[it dt* J/^riaaoJ#*, cliapB. tI, Tii. 

’ It is duabtrul whother tha peculiar buliit of TepTEKEtitiiJ!' 
drilles nsgunt*! on Uuue, » ij-pical of tbsj rdigiCR ol Aftla 
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tliat any S&mitic trib& evei? penetrated liejpiid tEe 
Taiirns. No truce of a Semitic idioni ha^ lieen fotind 
attion^ the languages of Asia ^llinciT, To reckon the 
Solpui of Pialdia as a Semitic Eecaiise their 
name lias a Semitic sound and because an obscure 
writer quoted by Joseph ua speaks of tbom as yXuio'crfii' 
^£1* d'ofi'i'iTflFitiii^ fliri dTo^urti#!^ i& impos- 

flibie t the fact that they were called Solymi would 
he quite enough to inspire Joaepkus to make some¬ 
body else say they spoke PhcoEician. They were nn 
aboriginal mountiiin-folk; accondimg to legend the 

HinnT, h of Bemitio or^in or nofc finJ it on Into A^^riaji 
icttljp hnt rardj in rcJiflfH reJi^f from MalElmL; Pehhot- 
CmpiEZ^ ITi*in li. fig. 313)^ An old-BitbjilciiiMi) cylinder 

with the same sabject Iti alw known {it, ^14). Tba goddess 
Xoil&sb, bojTowad front ttiL^ BctbllCB. by the la repro- 

sunti.'d by the Egrpiioiis be stiLnEnti^ on it linn as the 

period af tbc XIXth UjmMiity iU.C. 1300), Fiirhaps Lbc Scnilie* 
t»QETOWoi] khB Jdua frcm Asia Minor, pottihility dn&a not, 

however,, fihow that the smilpturQd of nogha£^Koi are eArlier 
thim of Matthfu, R-^ Boi^tua (in Cijj,ntil£, JiiMukm tn 

4i} E^n^ldor^.] Wbiittljior Ihi; Kybele-Atya cult 
Ad Ie eSEiatod in idafiflCBl timEs wue [hraduminAJiLLy SemillO 
or DOq tbe deities in I^aenticin nxe obviously nat tshtor and 
TammaE tmJi^pliyil&iltaAjjia Uluor TbeSrBameaAreun-B«DQitIc^ 
ft Till typicaJly ** kleiansiatiEnb." Kadet ejcoggemtes tiho Bemitio- 
inUaenco; ho speakjs of the fncE. that xha Maioaiaa djimsty of 
Lydia EtaJlad Hemclld be coDnActliig lE ‘^4 I'HCracJiih- 
Sandon qufl vfneraient Ninlve et BabytoaeT AacaEon et Tjr.’’ 
ThJA fs mere ihsIorEc, aod Ie m f^of UiliO Is tba E L'nikLi-g 

wboiii Nineveh and Babylon venerat^ And when was London 
TftTi emted by N ine vela or Baby Ion. Asknloa or Ty ro ? (^>1 Badet^ 
iof. rt/, pv SS') 

^ OfiaiHiuoEi ap. Jose p Pi #■, Apimy L 22. nEimiiiG (i>rV 
p. 16) comineotji ^ . . bomerko lnh nock, oadiL 

aLnom Zeagnla&e der Alton dia Sulymer pbdnEkb^b redeton, ws? 
freibcli annh auf die Jaden, die Polymer in FaliUtimt, baugiin 
wLrd/^ 
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AlUyaos, 'vbo were esp«n^:d from Ljkia bf tio 
Toriniliii, Trsfe tbe Sami' people,‘ Nothing Semitic 
<5^11 be diBooveTed in them. The LydimiB have more 
claim to be ragnrded aa Semitic; the Hebrews regarded 
them aa Semitesr and the Lydian kinga were 
to be descended from Ninoa and Beloa A The Ly dmna 
.15 such were unknown to tha Homeric poeta, who 
mention ilaeomana in their stead. Again, when 
Luka Shardino, ilaunna (4 Dardenni Maaa, and 
other tribes of Asia Alinor and the iEgean are me^ 
tioned on Egyiitiim monuments of tha fonrteenth 
and thirteenth centuries n.C., no mention is made of 
nny ” Lndit." This looks as if Lydia was originally 
inhabited by the Maeonians, who may have been of 
Arynn or nOD'Aiyiui blood."* and thut the LydLana 
proper were later conrtnerora who came from the 
East and mingled with the original Lnhabitanta, 
And Strabo spenhs of “the Lydian invasion im 

ocCLr™g ,«™ rd in the s.o. Wh mth 

the foondation of the Greek colonies and tho Kim- 
merian invasiDO-^ Radet seems to thni that 

Ibis invasion coincided with the fall of the old 


1 Um. L 173- ^ Gcimf* r. 23 - 

t a Maeoaba. ttej perhaps 

Arv^^ iv* hb Diimi! is purtlf Arj an. 'I bn cf die 

■JrfMn bT thu pMt HippfJiairtitMf. T-v^ Or. I. 75 * t fn' 1. 
‘Xxi U carraan it = "Dr^-slrangl,^,’; 

as KHiresi'iiiiBH has poifttetl out tfoc. P- The njeantot 

t* .if JuUlrM Hot., dt. ph 661 . i* ot-vSoa.-ay a for 

fXfmji- On tliB mciJil oonqnotton of tbp Mawmiini with tbo 
jVrypti ^hIyg^an*,^yl DBIMUSG, toe. rit. p. Si. 

• ilL S, p. 573 * 
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Her^lid (AlfleooiaTi) dynjisty of KandBuleu and 
tha accres^ion of the MerninDds with Gygea 
687)-^ Whetli&r this be so or not, it may well bfl 
that tlie invasion of the Eydhms and their mixinff 
with the iMaeoiUtttia took place at a comparatiTply 
lata date,, rA TpwTk'd. But we have notlui]^ to 
show that this invasion was a fc>einitEc in suasion; all 
the Lydian place-nameSj proper mimeat and words 
which hare come down to ur are either IndoEni'opean 
or belong to the indigenoua population of Asia Minor, 
which was neither Aryan nor Kemitie.** Tt seems 
probable that the idea of the Semitic origin of the 
Lydiana was due to the fact of their close political 
and other oDmiection with the Assvrian power^ 
While, thereforej we can admit that Semitic in- 
fl nonce is strongly marked, at any rate at a compara- 
tirely late period, in the native civilizration of Asia 
Minor, we caniLot ailmit that any of the peoples of 
Asia Minor we^t of the Taurus were Send tea. So 
that non& of the "Pelaagic" tribos of Asia Minor 
and Crete can have been Senjites;. 

Xor can they have been Aiyans, The inflood of 
Indo-European mvadci^, closely akin to the Ttiraciane 
and the Hellenes, which sti-eamed over the Hellespont 
into Asia Minor, foundingthe nations of Phiygia and 

^ LiK, pp. 59^ Oct Tl3i3 arpiraeiil that, because AshuT- 
bonlp&l epealu of Ltiddi oa land, ^hofie najiid the kingH 

my futLcrs bad nut Leord,^ therefara ft ww; not until the tSmeof 
A^porbuiipal'a dBallngs with GTgeK that tha mmie ol Al-M a rat 
camia into ase (RadeTh ioc, ciL p. 59) E^eaas far-fetched. 
Prubablv nelthet Aahnrbanlpal nor the liinga hk futharg had 
'GFcr heard oE the M^acoDianfl eitber. 

^ EJOBTBcnaijrjtt he. ciL p. 3S4 ff. 
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Mpia, giving oertninly ralers ftnd perLnpa n popnla- 
tion ivlaoto :JIaionin (Lydia), and spreading an Ary^ 
language and tbe Aryan riid ta of P apuS- fir T iit gftin a 
the tbiiuderer, of Oaogi’t.’- .and ni. AIAa, tLO- Jurif t n i god . 
throngb northeru Asia Minor as far as Paphlagonii 
and Annenifl,' can hardly hai’e taken place till a 
oompni-atively late period, perhaps far on In the 
Mvceimean age. No aionnnientB which may with 
proliability be assigned to tha Ptiryginna can safely 
Ue dated before tbe ninth csntniy U.C. Setting 
aside the half-mythical events of the 'I’TOjnn war. 
the Phrygians first appear aa a power m the 
eighth century, when the wealthy Midas ruled.* 
The Myaiaiis were still in Thrace at the end cf 

^ -Vfiff Chapter*, p, 31 ff- Bnvflfoi — 

Afirfc, 

^ That the origiiuilSj nuD-Arynaa popiilBtion of AxmctiiA x«is 
givBtL Aryfus mlcra B&d ru Arpm Jaii^ciAgo br a eonqoerinff tribe 
of XhB iniFad#rtt B&ems aitnomely probablo: 

adja StEpben of Eymntinm^ tS ^ yi*at (ml Ktd tJ 

*a\Xik and Herodotoe 73) colls them 

^-rpd^. The Janjfiiagis 13 - AxjaiL. It aeoDM that tha attempt 
of JlSKfiCff {HittfUr tinef Jr7N<i|iV^ StTnaatnirg, iS^] to tmd 
the writlHg qf tllG “Hittltaa” (who an? rC^rdod. poissiblj 
with joEtJee, ns the aace^tOTs q£ the modero AnuemaiLs) hy 
tha help ol the a^isainptaon that iiae - “ himo^ly|dh& 

an oldar form oi the modarii Arynn ArniBnian^ nwta 
on Tary douhtfol premwAisa^ for it Is quite possible that tbe 
early Anreuians still apoke a non-AfTHm dialect al: the tiniB 
xhaii fhi^ yEt-o|;l,T^ed iDooutDenta were ftculptared, The 
proper namos o( the Kheta, if ihn KheUk wera tbe “ Hlttite*r 
irfhiGb are koowq to ns^ are not Aryan , and wb have seen 
wsoo to thipt that this people l>elc!n^eEl to the piffi-Aryan 
popqbitlon of A&ia Minor. Dn JuKaBJC might wlib adfantage 
aUempt te illumliiote -" HltQtebj mean* of LreUn- 
^ Ob MidaSp e/i jmf, p. 374 t e. i. 
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tte !Myc^;inic+aii period.^ Daiil 0 Diii, and 

Shard Lnttj pertapsi also Msamia, are mentioned 
aniDng the tribes who came into contact ^ritb the 
Egj^ptians about 120D B.C. There were quite po^ssibly 
Mystans, DardauianSj Sardians, and lilaeonians, but 
although the MysianSj who at a later datt^ than 
this were still astride the Hellespont, were no 
doubt Aryans, there ia nothing to show that the 
other tribes Tnentioued were. If^ therefore^ the 
Mycena&an Trojans of the Sixth City were true 
Phrygians, which is possible, it is highly improbable 
that the pra?-MycoTi£cans of the Second Oitywera 
Phrygians. Dr. Kreftschmer thinks otherwise: be 
oonsicters the earliest Trojans to hsTe been Aryan 
l^hrygians.^ Hia reasons for this Lelief are weak^ 
and conflict with probabUity and with the other 
a?^ailable eridence^ Wby shonld the prre-Myceiifeaii 
culture of the Trond be out ofi from that of the rest 
of the Mediterranean world and bo assigned to 
Aryans? Ih'. Kretschnier bimaelf ixmsidere the 
abdriginal popnlatioa of Cyprus to have belonged to 
the non-Aryan race of Asia Minor/ and the connec¬ 
tion of the prtie-Myeena?an culture of CVprus ivith 
that, of the Tread is so dear as to make racial con¬ 
nection between the primitive Chiiriana and the 
primitive Trojans more than probable- H there was 
a prse-Aiyan popiilation in Myaia, there probably 
was a similar population in Phn'gia, We have nq 
reason to suppose that the pne-Mycenaean settle¬ 
ments of the Troad did not lielong to such a prge* 

’ It, iSIL 3, - Loe. dt, p. iSIk 

* lb. p. it- 2. 
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Afyan populiitiQii. a bi'Mich flf tbft ori^iaJ nic& of 
A&La AllporJ 

Tbe ex-idence of Jung-nag^ ia thus coufinned. Cf^te 
and Asia Minor were inhabited before the InvaisiDiLa 
uf the Aryans, wLetlier Phrygians or Hellenes, by a 
more or hatnogeneoau race winch Wfis neither 
Aryan nor Semitic, and which is connected in legend 
with the pne-Uellemc rnces of the 

^Egean hasiD. To these races we have ^en reasoti 
to assign the praf-ilycenaBftu culture of the ^Egean 
lands j It IB to the connected races of A&ia Alinor^ 
therefore^ that we nntiiriiily aBHign the remains of the 
same civiliantioo which are found extending through¬ 
out Asia Minor from the Hellespont to the neigh- 
boarhood of CypriiSH 

The pne-Mj-cemean Gypriana mnst haFc been 
closely allied to these **Pe]asgic” tribcis. The 
Arcedian colonists can hardly haxe arrived l>efors 
Mycenroan times, eo that we cannot regard the prai- 
Mycenajan f'jTiriaiiB oh Arcadian Pebsgians. It i& 
carious that the prie-Mycenffian deposits of Cyprus 
are foimd radiating in the shape of a fan from 
Lanmka on the Bonth coast to variouB widely £epa- 

^ On Bi3 iroportflDt. plfE-MTcei>!i:fln duposjt Sn Pbrjpfi^iiE 
Ika-EjTjt^^: EttnxE. Ath. J/i'iM, jxir, rSgg, p, i £ Prof. 
ViBCnow hftS pr€]nonjn:eE| t-he Bkniu fTQm thli dapqsit ta belong 
ta a pisotfln edcueSy related to EbF TnudetB Armeniaits (iS. p. 43), 
wbo are, HQ donbt, deHcaaded from tbe^Idnon-ArFua lnhaUitoDl^^ 
of Aeia Minor, altbnagh they aow spesJr Lhe Atf tut dialeot wblcJi 
WH given tbmn bj tbeir FhrTgiaii conriUcnsxfi, KrhfiTB's con- 
olflidolLH ad Lq tbfl Ar.VAi] origin of the prs-Mjceanuti Pbr^gliiu 
Dm open the abjeotipnB wblch lire ftdFKlced nbox^a f fo fndf, 
Kret-tchniBr dEriTpa hit lUcaa on the ilttrbmolQgfc^U Blda of ttlti 
#nbje&t chlafly from Kotte SKanrscaMEn* loe. cH. p. iSo)* 
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rated filaccE ia ttis Mesaorea or csutral plaiu : tbi^i 
loobs if the first coboists bad lauded on tbe south 
stiast and gradually made thair way inland. 

Pottery of pne-Myceofpaa type was used by the 
early inhabitants of the Palestinian ctast.^ If we 
can regard these people as prse-f'eniilic, it may be 
permissible to refer them to the aiiine “Pelaegic" 
.-stoqk. They have been identified with the Biblioal 
AinoriteE. We do not know that the Amorites were 
HI un'Sem itic.^ Egyptian evidence shows that Semites 
-H'ere already settled in the Sinaitic peninsula as 
early as 4 J 000 b.c. The prse-ilycenaean potteiy from 
Luchish cannot ba dated ronoh before 2000 b.c* It is 
possible that remnants of a pruHSemitic poptdation,^ 
akin to that of Asia Minors may hove lingered on 
among the Semites at various places, at L-vchish for 
instance, and that the pmc-ilycena&an potterj' from 
these places may have belonged to them. They were 
apparently mode on the spot, not imported. Such 
simple pottery would hardly be exported any where. 

Eeturuing to tlie neighbourhood of the .dUgean. wo 
find settled according to tradition in Greece proper,* 
in the Islands, and in Ama, before the coming of the 
Hellenes, the niysrerioua race of the ** far-wandering ” 
X Leleges. This people is closely connected in legend 

‘ iijf,, at Lacblill (EtiaB, J/piiiif/ of Ciiitt, pi. 3). 

ai xtiEj hwiYi eoppnsEcl its bc oi LSTsy&n on^Hi /ffr iio 

COgsnt rfa&olla. 

^ (j; Tll^Lii, Gtalitdii'jui dfi iL 211 ^ 

wB.rtMi iJb oudste bewooers dexHf Iftnden gfben SomietEiu" 

^ Eipe<aall5 In Buutbern Fetaponmafe DeikIiIsU [fisc, mt, 
1310 AboWA that tbe Kauki^n^i, EpciLAne,, but] Ldphriajtfi sue 
o{t<!d in Ba LeS^a peoples. Tbe Grut namivd 

vern certauily prie-Atbiusn, oni bo priE-Hellenlc, 
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both with the Pelfla^i the prjo- Aiyan 

peoples of Greifi luid JUia. Wo aha 11 aee later that 
tlieLr supposed racini identity or eonnectioii with the 
Karla iis tua}' be simply a mistake duo to the fact that iu 
later times the recnnaut of the Lele^s in the Asiatiti 
ooaBt-Ifln ds waa aa bdned Jjji 
an j b ecame subject to th e Kti- 
_riansj_ifc la a posaible tbeery 
that the Karians, alihou^^rh 
km to the coftst.-tribes, did not 
reach the ^Egean until after 
tfje Mycetuean age. We need 
not, therefore, re^rd the trn- 
ditionthat at onetime Kariana 
and Lelegefi togetberwcnpied 
the Cyclndea aa neoeasarlly 
refemu» to the prH&-Wyceii- 
eean time. That the Leleges 
were the primitive inhabitanta of the Stmthem 
^'Egcan ialands imd of the ooasts adjoiningt that in 
fact the cifitgraves of the Island a are those of Leleges^ 
Beems^ howarerj extremely probablen As far oh their 
racial affinities are concerned, it seems certain that 
they were neither Greeks nor related to the Aryans 
of Asia Minor. It may be noted tlmt a plaec-nanie 
which they particularly afleoted is that of PDS, which 
often occurs in conneotion with them. In the Iliad 
the war-loving Lelegaa^ Inhabit ** steep Pedasos on 
the SaLnloeis in Asia - ^ in later times the town of 
Pedosa in Karia was their chief atroof^iiold ; iu 
the old Letegia in the Peloponncse Pedasn was an 
» IL xEi. S6. 
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important place, Tliis name may Iw ooioaptiTed witli 
that of tie rUta^, a tribe of tlie northern shores of 
the ilediternmean which is mentioned in Egyptian 
records as early as 1300 B.C. Th La tribe has with tnnoh 
plansibiUty been identlBed with the Pisidiana: it ia at 
least equally possible to regard them, on account of 
their name, as E^legea, and if this idontiiication be 
accepted, we tiftve a reference to the I/clegic race in 
the Mycenasau period. There may, too, be a real con- 
neetion between the Pisidiana and the Leleges, since 
their name may be merely a form of the Lelegian PUS. 
We have seen that the Pisidlana were not .Samites, 
as some have supposed, bnt belonged to the old pifc- 
Aryau race of Asia ilinor. It is therefore highly prob¬ 
able that the Leleges Ijelonged to the same race. And 
this conclnaion is a natural ouej for, since neithei" 
H elleues nor Phrygians had yet come upon the scene, 
it is Batumi to suppose that the pT«;-Mycen[eaJi& 

( of tbe ^Egean islands and coasts belonged to the same 
race as the prse-MyceiiSBans of Crete and Asia. 

With tbe assigoiDgof the Leleges to the un-Aryan 
population of Asia Alinor the foreigner has set foot 
upon the soil of Hellas iuelf. And since the Leleges 
were contemporaries of the true Pelasgi in frreece, 
were connected with them in legend, and ranked 
with them in the same general lifit of piue-Eellenin 
tribes, it La not impoaaibla that the I’elaBgi proper 
also belonged to the some nn-Ary an group of peoples. 
That there were “ true" Pelasgi in Asia points to 
this condos Lon t and Antandrofl, an Asiatic Pelasgic 
seat, was also regarded aa Irflegic.^ thS-SI}' 

' n. CJi. vii. s?h 



NON^ARYANS IN GREECE PROPER iqi 

I deoice tjf religion caBUProts thp tm-Aryau Eti-okretaDa 
directly with the trne l^elaag^i of Docloiia, Tkere 
also the unwa^^hen prieatST the Selloi, seem tin- 
Aryan, aud remind uf the disrepaUble Galli of 
Asia Minor j an inscription atTmllea even mentions 
a kind of senii-rfiligioiiB caete of uviTnawuZt^ in the 
sanie breath with waWaKiSi^ and other adjuncts ol 
on- Aryan religion:^ Finally, KretBChmerlm aho^vn 
that the " klemasiatischepLace-naiiies in ~vSa 

! <Gk. -tfmtt ■‘teot i-TTu, -rrac), extend (lU 

orer Greeof- propter,® while aucb names as Arnf* ot 
'IHrj na are abHolutely im-Aryati, and are of the Asia 
Minor type;® he concludes that the whole piie- 
Hellenic population of Greece proper lielougod to the 
Butne an-Ary an ruce bb the pno-Aryan population of 
Asia Minor. We see then that the mooted possihi- 
litv of the true Pelasgians being Ary an a and kin to 
the HoIleneB fades away when the question b even 
euraorily eiamiiit^d ; the Pelasgi wore as un-Aryan 
as tlieir compeers the Leleges or the Eteokretana. 
Herodotus ie therefore juBtified when he speaks of the 
l^r^toniana uud the people of Hlnkia and Skylake aa 
fi peaking a barbariftn tongue, 
f All the pras-Mellenic triljffis of Asia Minor, the 
' /Egaan, and Greece proper seem, therefore, to have 
belonged to this single un-Arjmn race \ and it is 

* Lor. ifii, p- 4^1 IT. 

^ The EpeciflcuU? Is of tj|dcikl “klein- 

farm ? nbcrc wert Lbre* in Asia Minor. 

* Arnfl i« perliaps tbe Lyklaii arana, Mr. MAuaiiAU 

ADAH& (Btfi. am' O'- p- 193) pta' idM nsirith ilienovel 

infonnation that '* rtrirtw (*«) algsias* Ea(Hn.V " in (!); 

a cnrioufi tiigHt of imiL^naLtan. 
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thenefgre to this t^ce that the pi^fr-^rycenesaTi reiuDins 
of these ootmtriea mmt be afisigoed* We have seen 
i^e&sotito aaaodate this pecstiliar form of primitive cul- 
tnre with this race. Now the game primitive cmltyi^ 
cerEaitdy extc^nded w eat ward into Ttnjj. Aod so, 
□ccoTriiug to the tradition, did the PeksgL^ Whether 
we are t^> reckon the Tyrrheniana or Etniscans as a 
Peinsgian raoep as Tlmcjdides apparently did,^ remains 
donbtfuJ. The Dame-foriuB in Etruscan are certainly 
of the same type as those of pruf-Heilerdc Greece and 
of Asia Minor 4 the peciilmr termination -jtns 
and the eotniuenoement TapKti-, TpoKo- (eis in 

TapKuvEj^poc, Torhundarans, Ac,), 

Etr. Tarqn-, being especially notieealile- 

Also the curioua parallel use of trumpet^ the litmis^ 
tnrned-np ahoeE. and other objecte of seini-religioHH 
signiheance in both Aria Minor and Etmria might 
seem to point to some connection. A legend brings 
the Etrnscans from Lydia : this vrill be disciissed in a 
later chapter in nannection with the Mediterranean 
tribe of the ThuirEha, which is Commonly identiKed 
with them. It seems nf doubtful valne. Of no value 
whatever lia evidence of ua ethnic connection between 
Etruscans aud Polasgiana is the supposed Etruscan 
inscription rhscoverefl in Lemnos by Paulij aa will 
also be seen in connection with the legend of the 
b^istern Tyrrhenians end the fjiiestioa of the Thuirsba. 
All that can be said k that a few analogies (those, it 
must be confesaedj etriking analogies) might iudoce 

^ Cj^ the eTLdfcet!' CoUected. hr Pr^f* HjdgeWjLY, cit 

p. 

* iv, 105 icf. p. 174), s p. J3?9 l n. 3. 
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na to t™tatwely regard the EtruBcaiis ns bebogiDg 
to the great klemasiati^ii ^ faiiiily of natioiiB^ and 
so alrin to tti« Pelasgiarts and Lykians, who&e lan- 
gdage might prolitabty be compared with Etro^an. 
Bot if the Pelasgi of Italy were at one time repre- 
^entatiFes of the primitiTe ctiltnre m tke West, which 
(?oiTespK>iided to the pne-Myoenaean cnltureof Greecct 
the EtnaRcainfl onghtjOn this theory, also to have been 
at BOtne time " prie-Myceiiseftns." But the objects 
from Italyp which are of mnch the ^ame type aa those 
from prffi-Mycenasan si tea Ln Ereecej appear to be prpD- 
Etruscan! ancl+ according to eoine arcbiuobgists, we 
aeem to be able to trace with some degree of accuracy 
the various stages of a csomjnering odvMice of the 
Etruscans into Etriiria th€ JVbr/A.^ Eviilentl\% 
therefore^ we cannot without much more convineing 
proof definitely annex the Etruscans to the Pelasgian- 
Asiatic group of nations,^ Still less can we aa yet 
credit any “ proof of a connection of thie gronp with 
the Sikelsj the Liguriane, or the rberiaus"" of Spiin 
or Africa- Such j>roof when advanced is uauaJly 
found to depend almost entirely on craniologic^ 
evidence j which is often of doubtfut valne*^ 

^ HKLniOp ifli p, 99 fT. 

^ Tbe Tcmnrkri cf Dr. Krel^plimer on tbia iiabjcet am wartli 
He Bav^ t tfind notih Immar Jmf ilt'iQ 

Funkte, riapa wir dSho YcrfirandsfibAlt d^r Ftrusker mit den 
VaikErb wedEr babupto] Doob be^tr€itGfi kennen, 

nod WErden doliEr thUD^ bci dem Atsben m blatbcb. Wtu wlr 
tan ^emlicher iicherliEit nachwetsen kcinnen. YcrbrnitiLiig 
del klemafeifltlMibeii V tilkafamilba fiber daa A^eisebE Meer 
und dm heUeniHclue Fctfitlmid eft- 409)- 

3 Pot L perhaps^ ratbEr too ireacbant critfci^in nf cirHjaiblcigical 
evideiice^ see KJLElECa^y.K aL p. 
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\V& findj theiip that since the Jlycensean culture 
boloug^d primarily (not entirely or Dscesaarily 
originally J to HelieEles^ the more primirive stage of 
civilisation whJch preceded it inuEt be assigned 
to those tribes wboj according to a coDsensns of 
tradition_, piweded the Hellenes in tlie occnpatinn 
of the ladJ. Tlift&e tribes belonged to a group 
of peoples of a stock neitbei' Aryan uor Bemiticj 
svhfch extended along the noilbem shores of tho 
ilediterraneftu from l*fllestioe anti Cyprus to Italy, 
And theae arc esaetJy the geographical limits of the 
primitive pTm-llycensean ctiltnre. 

Physically^ these tribes seem to Lave been dolichci^ 
ceplialons i most of the skulls from the eartv strata 
of Troy are of this which was the tyjje uni- 

ver&at in the Eastern Alediterranean hasm in the 
Keolithie and liarly Eroujae Ages. This type has 
been called ; Sergi, who considers the 

Berbers and Egj^ptiaiis to have belonged to the 
same race, calls it Mi^rlU^r'rumfin (Zft St.irpf! MedUtr- 
ra n<fa). The race was probably daik-haired ^ the Kefirti 
were dark and so apparently were ilie Mycenteaii 
CretaDS of Kudssoa, 'VVe may, pesliaps, be allowed 
to call this group of peoples l.iy the rather vugne term 
“ J^elflsgic/^ in default of a more ooiiveuient phrase. ^ 

These Pelasgic tribes were at ]ieriod&, the Jutes of 
which cannot be absolutely hxed, overrun by alien 

^ KKjteGtinMirH '^kleinaelatliiclj,^' ihau^h so ecmveBknii \b 
uufrifiilatablE. Tht^, m “Ajian'^ or “Anianic,'" wotiJd 

Uj loD mucX\ stress ou the AfisiaLlc memberi of ihe Mn 

jljmcnold id cveh, lootti cipaq to thk obJecOan ; 
and lio presonutblj ** PnotfrAJmfinoid." ** Heditarrauean '' 

iis LOO Tppuo, PorbqpH « PelBSfilc " on tikt wliolit the best. 
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; ia A^iel Atijior by Aiyung coming acrosB thfl 
in Greece by the Aryiiii Achamna and 
•other tribes, and in Italy by tlie Italic [jeoples, both 
coming by land frotn the nortliA In Gr??ef!C: the 
■old and the new piipillations appear to have blended 
to a considerahls^ ext cut: the TTelleues of history 
were Tcry possibly a race maLoly non-Ar^^an, speak¬ 
ing the tongne of their Aryan oonquemrs. No doubt 
a i'lirther iinpnlse to tiie development of the Afyee^ 
ujsan culture was gipen by the arrival of the naw 
energising Hellenic eleiuent. That this development 

K^1l3^>l?/lTAa 

Fig. 37.—A PtfcFjirgULCi. InitrlFtioTi : " Mother Kylille , , „ 

f AryiUii Igingungg: of Asu ^Imor. lEiltijf Bcripi, ) 


had, however^ well begun before the arilval of the ^ 

Arj'an Hellenes aeems extremely j^robable; the earlier^ I 


perigd^j o Ltlie Alvcentcan Age, when Crate and tlie 
^ islands were _the centre of ^ tyce na3aa cultur^ _ia!fc. 
pnibably prm-Aryan. In the later period, wh^|' 
ArgoHs had become the central point, the Aryans*' 
tail probably arrived, and the kings of the Aohalans 
{who we may regard as the most prominent and 
powerful of the Aryan invaders), the rulers of 
golden " and wide-wayed "" Mycemci had extended 
from Argolig thei r power over the greater part of 
Greece, i ncluding Orete^ It was during this period 

* SlfK&l <1 Di^umait^ ti*Ua SJteffiierrnneai Rame, 

vS95j no dLstinctiaa beLvvo&a tha Arymi lialian^ and tbfr 

Celts. TLey irure^ of conrse, very alcksely conaeoled isith the 

i-*- 

, „.v^t ^ 
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of Achmiiii predooiinance tlmt tbc Myceim?ftii cnltui^ 
attained ita highest pitch of development 

In Inner Asia Miner the pr^e-Myceamesii race, lying 
in the debatahlo ground heti^^een Hellepedom and 
the Orient absorbed hy neither, hnt preserved 
its tribal divimons with tkeir several dialeeta more 
or less nnlmpaired nntil Bonian times. 

In Palestine the primitiTe tribes were oveTTnn at 
a comparatively much earlier period by the Semitea. 

Snell are the e^ondnaiens tc which we are led by 
the consideration of the Qneation of Race. Hazy as 
IB its snbject, and hypothetical as our condiiBicms 
must be, the qaeBtian yet repays atndy^ and is fult 
of interest. 



V 

MYCEN^ THE EAST 

Hellas tuma her back upon the weat and faces the 
rblng sun. The Greek malnlemd swings round 
towards the east ; the atrike of its moiintain-ninge& 
is from uorih-weet to sDuth-east^ therefore the pro¬ 
montories and islands which spri ug from tJiem follow 
the same line^ and so, witli the atngle exceptiuii of 
the Gulf of Corinthj the golfs and havens of Greece 
open also towards the east. The long lines of 
lElands streaming away from the mainland acroes the 
iEgean eastwards to Aria made coDimimmaUoii 
between Europeon Greece and Asia most So 

eosVy indeed, was commuTiicfltloii between the in¬ 
habitants of Greece and Asia across the ^Egean that ^ 
it can hatdly be doubted that they become closely 
connected with one another very soon after the period 
of the earliest migrations into Greece. So bound 
t43gether in fact are Greece and the /Egean coast of 
Asia that they can hardly be considered as separate 
countries* Geologically speaking, the fiuor of the 
^dilgean is merely a part of Greece which is covered 
bv a pea, out of which appear the peaks of suaken 
moun tain-chains which oontinne the mountain-system 
of Europe on into Asia; these peaks are the islands 
of the *®gean. In some parts of the iEgean these 
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aie nsort sparsely BcntterEsd thim m othtrs^ 
but geaerally speaking tbe spaces of aea which iuttr- 
vena between them are uarmw ; fmm ecaroelj any 
^Egean ijsland ig no utber ™ible* GcD^pbically , 
therefore^ tliey coniieot in every direction with Greece 
proper, with A&ia Minofj and with each ptherj tlnia 
contraflting with the i&knds ofi tlia wastem coast of 
Greece, which arc noE: connected with the Italian 
penin^la and its appendages, and do not link them 
-closely with Greece, The ^Egcan lands, therefore, 
form a single whole the Asiatic coast of the jfEgean 
h as mnch a part of Greece as the Majudba or the 
Greek pec insula itseLF. Greece is not merely con¬ 
tinental Greece and ihe Islands ; it is the whole 
-Egean basin. The ^Egean lands as a whole face 
the Eant. This peculiar geographical position made 
it m happen tha^t the Greeks were connected, esije- 
<dally in the early days of their hiatpiy^ with the 
East, rather than with tho West. 


Even ill its eartieat beginnings Greek civilization 
is already connected with the East, An axeheatl of 
white Chinese jade wljicb wets found in the mins of 
the Second City of Troy (datiug to before looo B.c,) 
testifies to some kind nf csoinraorce, primitive though 
it mny hava Ijeen, with the Far East^ But ifc is not 
only til a prua-Myceniean settlpment on the Asiatic 
continent that we already hmi traces of connection 
with the F+ast. n connectioii which in the case nf 
Troy may have been maintained overland in the 
islands of the ^rEgean* evidence of spabornecoimnerce 


PRIMITIVE CONNECTION WITH EAST tog 

between Greece and the East in prjivMyceiiiran 
times is discernible. Is’ory objects and fragments 
of glass rases Jiara been found in the Island-graves, 
the materials of wliicb cfin only have come from 
Egypt, and in Egypt itself specimeng of *■ Island" 
pottery have been found. Other scattered evidences 
of this Egyptian oonnectlcm will be add Deed in tlic 
next chapter; our purpose at present is to discuss 
more especially the relations between prehistoric 
Greece and the Asiatic peoples. We may note, 
however, that the route which tbia primitive coin- 
ineice between the ,-Egeiin and Egy^'l* must bave. 
followed can only have been the naluTol coasting- 
rente from Kbodea to CypTtis, and tbenoe to the | 
Palestinian coast, wbere, m we have already seen, I' 
pi-imitlve settlements, resembling those of the ** Proe- 
Hvcenoeans of Greece, existed. Directly south all 
guiding islands failed; south-east, KytheRi led to ^ 
Crete, but Crete took the seafarer no farther south, ■ 
it onlv Isd north-east to Rhodes and Earamanio, 
eventually to Cyprus. As Greece proper tnrned its 
back upon the west, so Crete tnrned its hack Upon 
the south ; the greater numher of ite have ns looked 
north, back npum the Hellenic world, which it 
tenced in with its mighty harrier of Ida. Directly 
south of Greta the sea was a blank, and, although 
it is true that a small sailing vessel can vvith a 
favoniing wind veiy swiftly traverse thia piece of 
tea and reach the African coast, yet it eeems hardly ^ 
poesible that Greek murinera can have essayed tha 
crossing and have reached Africa, except perhaps 
occasionally by accident, until the Theroeans sailed 
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in obetlienoe to tlie Pyttia to fuxtiid a dty in 
Libya. 

MacL of any ooram^iree whicb may bare existed 
between the jEgean tribes 
niid tlie Palestiman tribes 
miiEt there fora also have 
passed t?id CyprtiH. So that 
Cypras has iiaturaSIy been 
considered to have connected 
the primitive prm-ilycemtan 
civilization of Greece with tlie 
cnltoro of the Semites as well 
^ with that of Egypt. Men¬ 
tion has already been made 
of the md^ idols of Parian 
TnarblOj apparently represent¬ 
ing' a und# female fignreT 
vThich have been fopnd in bo 
many of the zEgean graves 
of the pr^Mycamean period. 
(Fig, 38.) Similar idols of 
smaller ske have also been 
found in Cyprus, In Cyprus 
also appears a series of 
ea r then ware represen tations 
of a nude lemnle fignro * 
these are closely paralleled 
in Canaan, in Syria gene- 
rally, and in Mesopotamia. 
Here, and no doubt in C^ras 
also^ these nre images of the Semitic female goddess, 
who passed^ throngh the mediom of CypniSj into the 


Fig. 3$, — Pi I ttiitlvr MarUc 
t’ccnale tdnA Eroni Anuir' 
JOS, <Pia- Mjtc^qmci 
pcritxl) 




THE KUHE TEMALE IDOLS m 

Greek pantbeoti Aphrodite. Are we to regard the 
marble images of the ^gean as proving that the 
worship of this natore-goiidesB hod reached the 
Greek islanders from the Semitic countries by way 
of Cyprus as early aa the third millenriiiam Ji.c. ? 
TJio question of the date of the Syrian and Cypriote 
pottery images ia impoTtant. 1 he date of the jdJgeaii 
marble tiguroa cannot he later than 3000 B.C. But 
the Cypriote figures of clay are apparently coeval 
with the Inte-itycemeaii aod Gneco-Pbemician cni- 
tures which were dotuiiiant In that isjnnil from 
the eighth to the fifth centirty HiC»} and figures 
of this kind from Asia ap^iear to he often of even 
later date. If clay ituages of the nude Cypriote type 
were found in the prHj-lIycfimEau graves from which 
the nude marble figures come, a connection might be 
proved, but such clay figures are not found in the 
island graves. They aro in fact merely rude and 
cheap dolls, made m rough imitation of larger imngos 
which properly represented the human form; the 
/Kgean marble Hgnres, on the other band, are real 
primitive idols. An attempt has, however, been made 
to show that these day figures were already in use 
among the Semitic nationa at a period contemporary 
with or anterior to the data which has been assigned 
to the marble idob from the islands — about 2000 
me. In the Jahrbufh dex Bmtdi'lirn 

for iSgi? Herr veui Fritae gives photographs 
of clay figures of this hind which were found by 
Mr, Hftyues at Niffer in Babylonia, which Professor 
Hilpreebt dates between the reigns of Sargon of 
Agade (3800 B.c.) and Ur-Griir (2800 n,c,); these 
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Herr voa FritKe exsnsiderEi to havfl been the pretcw 
typpfl of the tnarblc iraaf^eEi fTocn the Greek islaudE^ 
But it is qnite impcKBsihle te aciM^pt the early date 
which Professor HLlprecht assigBs to these Eaby- 
loniau idols. N^o similiir objects are known froni the 
other exploTfttionH of early Babylonian aitea, and 
all of the fisiiie kind found in IMesopotauiia ar& 
of very late date. So Herr vcm Fritze^^s, argument^ 
and with it the desired connection befcweiin the 
prEo-liycenfieMt maTble images and the clay figores of 
the Semitic gciddesa, falls to the gionnd. The marble 
irnageg are no donbt representationa of a deity more 
nr less ideptical with the non-Semitic female ^oddcBs 
of Asia Minor^ the chief deity of the Pelasgic ^ 
popnlatione, and are simply the predeceasors of the 
ifyceniEmi represeatations of Artemi g and Rhea (c. 
p. 296)^ Tt is natural enough that the primitive 
repreBentatioa should have been node. Yarlona 
arch ^logical comparison & w^onld seem to show a 
European rather than a Semitic connection for the 

^Rgcan ^ marble fignrp=^ Also the mocb-cj noted 
leaden unde female figure with the sveptika emblem 
which was found at Troy ^ poasessea no Babylonian 
charaoteritlics whatever** 

^ EVAKS, Ifx. p. 137 JT- ItElSAen, La Sevipiura Aitneaitt^ 
4 tc., In L^inthvi/tAoffjet 1^944 In hit Bjlide “Lea nciisf 

danji I'ftrt ariEbtfll dflUl Tiirt grec^' IL p. 566]^ 

UoweverK M. BCIXAch tew ta.r in airpiiiig; thy^ i |,|||} Scmitfc 
iiTjde gtddtjSis wa* nf w^BtEna nrigfln : there k nndc giddess 
the lemhEEi fl-bd a (bat bisdE geddee# ef the 

oiLd Asia Umor peoples, and Ibcie iji no need to the ot\^ 

with the bthor. 

» 8CKIICJIBABX1T, fig* fia p, 67. 

■ Cf. jterff, p. jotj. Such fi^Eirt^ ate in fmt a cummon pttidnei 


SARGON I. IN CYPRUS? 


Can any other conneotion betTveen the pt^ 
MjC0n£ean eiiUureof Cyprtiaaad Semitic civilization 
be aLowo to Lave exbted ? 

An actnal connection between Cyprus and Baby¬ 
lonia lias been positnlfttetl at a period even earlief 
than that of which we rtg epealdng* It has been 
abated that cjtinder-seals of the early BabylDnian 
kin^ .Srtrgan I, and Nariim-Sm* bis son (Hrm jScso 
FS.C.)j have been fa and in Cyprus.^ This ha? been 
taken to prove an early Babyloijlati conquest of tbt' 
iabind which would have greatly infloenced the 
pmo-Myoensaan civilization of Cyprus and the other 
Creek lands generally. But this statemenC whLeh is 
CJOiistantty repeated, ia inaccurate. A ringle cylinder 
of arcbaiatio typ^h and with an equally archaise 
inscription referring to the deified king Xarurii-Sio* 
ivfta found by General di Cesnola at CuritJtn.^ This 
cylinder cannot be older than the seventh centuTy 
!i.O. Thus the whole fabric of connection between 
CypruB and Mesopotamia in the fonrth millcaninni 
H.C+ which been hnilt ujx>n the supposed testi- 
biouy of this cylinder fnitg to the ground. It niav, 
Loweverp be urged that we know that Sargon and 
Nariiin-Sin conquered Syria and reached the shores 

of imduvolop^ art, wbaUacr in pre-blatono or 1b h Sstarical tjineji. 
and ^ it. k irojjoijslljle to foand anj reliable argnm^ntd ttpon 
Lhem. SpEoiitmat cf tliB hideous Cypriote oartbEnwaTe lypn, with 
hug* Barrings, iniy bo EEBn in most mTaacEiinfi i the MerfOpatamlan 
type is wcU rnprEfionted ia Lli& newly arraug^d nabyloniau and 
Assyrian Roonj of tins nriligh MnMjmi (tuDm-nombej*^, ^i&gh^gSo, 

* BuSOlTk Ot. Spicfl,, i. p, 45 ; itALUtlT, Premiirf.9 
mentM ^/l■J Gkjjp *h p. n. I. 

Savcb, r* S. B. A., p. 441 If. 

If 
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of tlie Great whr, then, fiFould tliey not liave 
p4?nctrat^d to Cyprus ? Tf they did there is no reoord 
of the fact, (See further, Addeoda, p. 514^ 

It is curious that, while the evidence of coaneo- 
tion between the pwe-llycenEean peoples ond E^pt, 
though veiy" fitnall, is, compamtivelY FpeakLugj good 
us far as it goeg| there should be pmctically iit> 
evidence of connection between these people and 
Babylonia. There is even less evidence for a con¬ 
nection through Asia Minor thfkn through Cypres* 
Yet if jade could be brought from China to Troy in 
prce-Jlycenroan timesj some bind of comDierce^ even 
though merely a passing from hand to hand and from 
tribe to tribe, overland between the cultnred cities of 
Babylonia aud the aettienieuts of the primitive bar¬ 
barians of the iEgean, seems both pass!bio and 
probable. Traces of it may yet be found. 

liccent discoveries have been considered to show 
that the peoples of Inner Asia Minor were not 
entirely unaffected by Babylonian inhnence iu prm- 
Mycentean times. This iofliience had probably 
penetrated beyond the Tauma as early as 2500 B.C, j 
but that there was a Babylonian colony settled in 
the Halys-land at that time, aa Jf. Eoissier afiserts^^ 
ifi in the highest degree qnes^tionable,® Professor 
Kamsay has shown that Bogbaz Koi (iTeriou) wuh 
the most important post on the Royal Hoad^*^ tie 
moat ancieut trade route throngh .Asia Minor from 
the jEgeau to the Enphrates Yallej. Could it he 
proved that Pterion was a focna of Baby Ionian 

1 In CuAii'TlIK., Ifimow iR p* 

* r. p. poiL 
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inflaetice as early as 20 oo i.C* tie snrmi&e could 
uBturally be put forward that the trade-route from 
Eaby Ionia through Pterion already existed at that 
timej m Lhat Baby Ionia ti indueuce might well Lave 
reacLed the iEgeau lauds over the Boyal Road” 
in pra&-MyciengeAn timea. Bat we have uothiiig to 
show that it did, or that Babylonian loHaeDce bad 
yet entered Aala Minor, beyond the mers probability 
thxit it had, A few eentnries later, however^ when 
the Hellenea had inTaded tbe .tUgean baem, and the 
development of the JfysjenoeBii dnlture had begun, 
we havu^ome evidence of direct Babylonian tnfiuence 
passing overland through Asia Minor* 

Nor can we speak of any Rittite or *' C^anaan- 
itisL^' inllupnce as paseiug tbrongh Asia Minor or 
Cypma to Greece in praj-Mycenroou days. Of the 
Kbeta w? bear nothing tiH well on the Myoeusean 
period; and the sculptors of Boghoz K5i and Jembis 
may not date back mneh beyond the eighth century. 
We Lave seen that traces of a primitive culture 
resembling that of the prae-Mycensus of Greece 
are to be fonud in Palestine, but that it is doobtfni 
whether the&e are to he ascribed to " Pelasgic 
inLabitanta or nut. Of the Amorites, to wLciu they 
are often ascribed, we know nothing* The Pbilis- 
tines do not appear in l*alestine till AlyceiiBcan days* 
The gradnnl infiltration of the Semitic L-auannites 
had, however, been long in progress, bat the CLiltnre 
of these tribes had at this time in all probability by 
no means reached the high stage of development 
which we meet with in the period of the Tel eb 
Amaroa letters, a thonaand years later j occamoua) 
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Hubjectioa to Bad iTitfi-rnaittBDt comoiiiiiieation witk 
Babylonia do aot sgem to Imve yfit modified it to 
any gTPat extent, and aq inilnedd^ upon tbs p™- 
AlyCtf^nfpan ciiltiire can he af&igtjed to it; the celsb of 
the node female figures has already been dealt witii. 
The l^hcenidan cities do not seem to have yet emerged 
"into proniinBiitti as oivi listing med lb t i£ legend is to 
■be trusted, indeed, the PliOBuiomns had yet hard!}- 
reached the MeditorraneaDJ 


In the lIj'ceriJBaii period, howeverp comnionicatioii 
had undoubtedly been esiablLehed between Greece 
aud Babylonia as well fie E^"pt. This was due to the 
great westward advance of Enbjloaiaii oultnrr. 

Although SO oonatautly as^ciated in our mindM 
with tbi? Semitee, the civiliaafcion of Babylonia was 
not of Semitic origin^ To what race the earUeet 
Babylonians^ the men of Suiner and Akkad, belonged, 
is not apparent. We know that their language wa?^ 
of an agglntinative type, hat to dnb them Mongols 
b premature. 

Before the end of the fifth millennincn b.C. the 
presence of the Semitic race m the neighbouring 
Innds madE itself felt in Mcsopotoniin, and it was 
not loug before rulers eatablished theniselvea 

in several of the cities of Korthem Babylonia, The 
arrival of the Semitie ncAvcomers seems to have made 
but little alteration in Babylonian civiliEatiou: per- 

J LfegfiTixl hrin^H rbtzs[cLnilia fr-nm the Pa-wiaii Gulf tf)'tile 
^tcdiiAmineftii al>oqt Ttooo ulc LBsOaxAyT. JUanvit 
lifim tOticntr SiL J fT,), 
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liaps ii leyv new deitieis were added to the pantheon^ 
little more. In fact tfna wLolu cultTine of theorlgiiiai 
inhabitants seems to liave been taken over by the 
invaderSj sjo that it is now very difHcnlt to diatin- 
gnish between what Ib Semi tic and what ia non- 
Setnitic in it. Since all Semitic culture wae primarily 
of Babylonia a origin, Semitic civilization is fmida- 
raentnlly nn’Semitic. 

The accesaion of the Semitic chiefs to power was 
followed by an inunediate extension nf Baby Ionian 
ipiloance beyond the bounds of Sumer and Akkad^ 
Sargon (ShargAni-ahar-dli), king of Agadf in Akkad, 
and Namm-Sin* liia son, appear to have extended iheir 
sway over all l^lesoputamia as far as the mountains 
of the GntiiinQ or Armenians^ and fJience onwards 
to Palestine even ub far as the SxiiiBetrBoaj'* on the 
shores of which Sargon *’flet up hia image,*’ It 
aeems probable that these monarch^ peneti^ted ae 
far as Sinai and Egypt^ the laudii of Miigan and 
,Me1ahha, Theae erenta seem to have taken place 
nlwnt 3800 li.O,^ 

From this time forth the whole of Mesopotaniin, 
from the Persian Gulf to ITnrnin in the norths 
remained always under Babylonian influence, now 
becoming gradually seruitized. From time to time 
different warlike chiefs of variouB cities of Babvbnia 

r 

led areniee across into Nortbem Syria, Martu, or 
Aljarru ® the Land of the Westt ^ hut Babylonian 

* f.y TiKLfc, p. loq 

^ A pofHible fiiadEog fif tbifi wufil ie the E^vptiaDs 

of SjriB oCtcQ an JiFTTf/r, ItartH is the ^umerliui n^mte, 
_l^«rr» {J wum*) the Semltk. 
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iiiflaenc^e does not seem to have firialy egt&blislied 
it&clf amon^ the Syrian tribes nntil the penod oi' 
the nnificatiDii of Babylonia under naininnmbi(aliotJt 
2200 b.Op). To thk monarch Martn was probably 
absolutely Hnbject j in a letter of his reign meDticpn 
iflmadeof a liabjlonian officbb SiniddinaiOi who is 
called “ Governor of the Western Laad,”^ 

For some centuriefl after thia Norlherii Syria remained 
under the political liegemony of the Babylonian 
kings^ while Bouthern rnlestlnej if it did not owe any 
actuEd allegiance to ii 5 uby 1 on^ yet became fully subject 
to her cLviLizhig inlhience. By the sixteenth century 
u.c. the drihy^tioD of Palestine had become entirely 
Babylonian, Kor did tlie Egy ptian conqncst, whidi 
took place in the seventeenth centary^in anyway 
modify this Babylonian culture^ although the whole 
land as far as the Taurus and the Cpper Euphrates 
renjained for three hundred years not merely tribu¬ 
tary' to Egi-pfc, but to a great extent administered 
either by Egji^tian residents at the courts of the 
native chiefs or by oommiasioners despatched from 
Egypt at varinns times. South eru ]Palestine remaiiied 
more or less Egyptian territory thrqiighont the period 
of the -Judges," and nntil t]ie rise of the ITebrew 
kingdom in the eleventh century, KeverthelesST 
Semitic civilizAtion induenced Egypt far more than 
Egyptian cnltnre iiiHueuced the Semites, Few traces 
of Egyptian influence are to be found among the 
Semites, while in Egypt it became for a time quit^e 

^ ElKC, LifirrM amf ImMcnplionM af fffttiimKmhiy t p, XJSli'.| 
iUr p. The auae max bn r^nd In guuier^Mi i/ni 

J/4irr», the San] & miMllliDg. 
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faall^^:JnabIe to' E^tnitLsa A3 much aa possible. So 
trniFersfllly bad tbe eultora of Babylonia been adapted 
by the Semitic nations^ ajid so deep-seated liod its 
ibilneiice become in Western Asm, that by the 
fifteenth century the Semitic dklectof Babylonia (the 
later ** Assyrian ’*) had Ijecome the " polite tongue 
of the Nearer Eaat^ used as the langpa^e of diplo¬ 
macy by the court-scribes of Egypt and l^anann as 
well as of Hahylooi and as a tini^ua/ryitiica by tbe non- 
Semitic kings nf AJjishiya(CyprnH)j Ar^pi (in Cilicia)i 
Mitanni (Matiene : So a tbera Armenia), and Egypt 
when they wished to carrespond witJi one another. 
The cities of Phoenicia, already powerful and of con- 
aiderable importanoe in the worlds used the cuneiform 
writing and Babylonian idiom. Nor did the substi¬ 
tution of the political domination of the “ Annenoid ” 
people of the Kheta or Hatte for that of Egypt in 
Syria in any way diminish Babylonian infiueace 
there. If the hieroglyphic writing of Eastern Asia 
Minor is correclly ascribed to tliis people, St ehowe at 
least that they possessed a peculiar cnltiirc of their 
owui but among tbenij or at any rate in Eastern Asia 
MLnorj Babylonian kdluence was for more powerful 
than even in Egypt, as ig abown by the cbanwjtEr of 
the so-called " Uittite art^^ 

Babylonian iniluence in Western Asia reached its 
Cnlminating-point in the fifteenth century K.C, At 
this time, we have seen reason lio thinkt the Myceumau 
cpltnre of Greece had, perhaps, already reached a 
high pitch of development. It would have been verj^ 

I HltLlte " art wm iaflaanoed by ihaL ol Ajsyriji, whioh ws& 
a iIe?e]cipniisiiL of tbflt of Fobylumiir. 
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^nrprisingr hwi no Babylonkn iiifliii?ii™ been trace- 
able in IMycenicaji art and handicrart. They cnn be 
traced; bat^ m we shall see, are again not bo notice¬ 
able as the iniluenceB of the liva) caltnre of Egypt. 

We haTe seen that Babylonian influence was 
probably already apparent in Inner Asia j^linor at 


FlG* 35^—HcraidJc LLon-grouf fmm A Phrygian tomb, 

this time. Legend certainly connects the Mycena?m 
rulers of the Pelopid honee witb Asia Minor^ whence 
the reputed foonder of MycenaBan greatness, Pelopa, 
was said to haye come. This tradition has been con¬ 
nected witb cpncJtisions which have been drawn from 
certain reseinblance& between Mycencean arobitectnre 
and that of early Asia Minor, especjally from the re- 
semblance of an heraldic groap of two rampant Hons 
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With & pillar betwei!ii wliicli occiars im the 

*" of the akropolis of Mycencs? and i& re- 

prod QC(?d OQ many irycentisfin and similar lion- 

^foups which are t^nlpturcd abore the doors of Toct- 
out. toit]1ji3 in The conoliifiicin ilrawn £rosii 

clieso resemblances, in trousection with the Pelupid 
tradition, is that the Mycenfoan ciTiiizatlou originally 
cikiiit* from loner Asia Minor* The conclnaion might 
have gone forth eFj for siiidi heraldic: gTOiips find 
their clohiest annlogj'm the similar groups m common 
in the archaio Babylonian art of alwnt 4500 s.cA 
The Mycenasau idea was in all prohabiUty derived 7 ^ 
from Babylonift through the peoples of Asia Minor* 
among whom it occurs ^ but that the Phrygian designs 
mark a stage of the jotitney of thk artisGo idea from 
Babylonia toMycena? may well be doubted, on acoorsnt 
of the apparently late date (abimt 800 b.c.) of the 
Phrygian relieft. Wo do not know^ when the liona of 
Alycenm ware Bcnlptnred, but ^ince they ortiament 
tha chief gate of the akropcilLs of the city, the pro¬ 
bability is that thay date to a much earlier period than 
Soo when Mycenaean art wasi rlisappearing from 
continental Greece, Thera is, therefore, good reason 
to suppose that the Phrygian reliefs were inspired by 
the Lion-Gate and other similar works of Mycanfcun 
art which may have perished, rather than that the 
reverse wan the oose. AIeo, since the Phrygian 

^ TJis hcnddlc bad^a at '^anns of tbeclbj of Bblrpnrla ( 

; the mocTem Tell Loh), a Honrfaced Eag]& bolding two 
lioite bf their Lullzi, may ba EuiitanEed. T1i[i« oacurs lu i^tilpLarDH 
of th^ prae^&Emitic kiQgQ IdiDgiiBiLBfeiia and Eat-epna^ who lived 
aboat 4soa b.c . On the connection between the lion-groupe of 
^lyceuB ELnd of Phrygia, cf^ J. if, Le. 369* 
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reliefs date to so late a period^ tlie connection between 
them and the coming of Pelops to Greece must fall 
to tJie grotind. The aappoflitioD which Las heen 
oocaaionallj niooteti that the whole of Myce£M£(m 
civilization came to Greece from Asm, & supposition 
which, thon^h its sopporters seem haitHy to resize 
the fact^ can only mean that the whole of Mycena?aii 
civilization was of Babylonian origin, iB contradicted^ 
not only by ila esseutklly MeUenic and non-Baby¬ 
lonian aspect, but by the fact that its whole 
development in Greeci? jrom the primitive cuiture 
of Hisearlik and Athens can easily be tracedp while 
its relation to the early Bronze Age culture of 
Central Europe scemE. to be clearly indicated. That 
certain Baby Ionian indnenceB came from Asia to 
Greece by way of Asia Minor at tins Lime ia, 
however^ probable enongh : Babyloman mflnouco ia 
marked in the art of gem- and seal-engraving, in 
which the ^iycenscans attained great proficiency ^ 
this probably reached Greece freni A^ia Minors 
<i-. whither it seems to have passed from Babylonia 
at a very early period- Above aU, the JlycentoanB 
probably owed their knowledge of bronze ultimately 
to Babylouiii, as will appear w hen we come to discuss 
the general position of ^lycentesn civilkatiDU. And 
this knowleilge no doubt came through Asia Minor, 
The intermediaries between IMyceneeflii Greece 
and Babylon have sometimes been considered to 
have been the “Hittites,"" who are thought to have 
been a power in Asia from about 150a a.r. onwards, 
IEi has also been congidered that the Cretan picto- 
graphs limy have been inspired by the *^Hittite” 
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bieix)^l^pb9. lipt thg *= Ilittite QQe€t]iQn ” is §till un- 
; W0 do not knowmfch certaiDljthat the boilders 
of the* great tediplg-fortreiafiaa of Bogha^ K5i and 
Eynh in f jappadoGin were identical with tils Kheta” 

who fonght against Egypt as early as the t.itne of 
the XVlllth Dynastj% or that these were the same 
ptxjple as the Biblical Hittiteg; aod a contiection 
between the Hittite^ hieroglyphs and the Cretan 
pictography cannot be proved^ l:>ecanse wa have no 
information which wonld lead ns to snppoae that 
these hieroglyphs, which haTo not yet been proved 
to have belonged to the Kheta, are so ancient as the 
-Crataa cbarftctera. We cannot, therefore, assert 
even that the Hittitea f? Kheta) contribo ted slementa 
to Mycensean cnltnre, mach less that they originated 
itp while to claim the Pelopids as ^^Ilittitea” la 
really to appeal too much to the LmaginatioiL as an 
mil to the writing of history.^ 

• jy^l C\iiA {GliU^ei f ifU hfv ^ OU 

maiDtalDS Xh& Hittita origin of 
j^gean olvU isilt loA; for hini ihtt inH “ gli Hfltel fa-oii 

4ejUo Ion? i^edo originarle ddi' Asia, Mqihei migmtoTjp erraatie 
penegrinL'^ It ts a pity that Father He Cara, who rightSy ndvo- 
tlie ilioory oI thb raehtl Identity of iho&c prEjnltivo GreDhs 
with thfl non-Aryan pwplea of Asia Mmnr, shnnld have marred 
his work by tba lutnxl action of these problem^tiool ^^Hiuiles" 
and by ■rgumenti^ reatmg an the EaCBt adnuing aod impossible 
liupnistic IduntlllcaCions and derivations, a sele<^tion of wtUob 
wLLI befoand iia IlEISACH^ CAr, Or. li. p. 4 SS E. ^ 

lor Db CaHA ^ihe land oE the HiitUEii** vho ramp 

theiro Itocn Aim [) A bold attempt biis besn piade to reconoOe 
the UelLonic origin oE Hycenffian olfilhmtion with the theory of 
a HittHe coimection by stippading bhiE Ibe HLttlla eulLtiire is 
a bJTtliDCb of MyceoKan dvillzBtiail whLcli: had orlglnany came 
from Italy to Greece aad tbenoe po^^ed by way of the iilonds to 
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CertJiiiily tte cpltpre of Boghaz Kfii and of 
JardbiSp whether it ’was ‘‘Hittite” or not^ can not 
have iDdaeiiced Alycenesan culture in unj way. 
Its art owes ita Inspiration to AfisjTia, and w« qaii 
hardly date it any earlier than the Dinth and 
eighth Centuries B.C. No Mycenjcaii influence cam 
be det^ted in it. Yet it is evident that in i^h^ceufean 
times much of the EabyloTiiRtt iniluence which is 
abeeryable in the ilyccnitan cnltnre raiiet have taken 
its way to Greece through the country irhicb. in later 
timeB, this aeavrianizmg culture occupied, and pro^ 
bably throngli Plena on the Eoyal Iloadj which after- 
W'ards becanie one of the chief seats of this coltnre. 

The Mycenajans do not seem to have met this 
iDflncnce half-way. Hitherto few traces of the de¬ 
veloped Mycenoena cnltnre have been fonnd in Inner 

Minor; vase-fragments have been found at Bm 
Tepe, near Sardis, and also at Kara-^E} uk fCOiantre, 
Mi^on m Ciippriffore^ p. 71 F.), but apparently 
nowhere else up-country, 

iO that thfi Sbeta w^re MyccusaiiJi I (RttllfACH, 

OritntaU [TAj-. Or^ p. 555 ff.]) Ln ccQuectka with tbi* ihECJ^ 
the Aeuitic T/rsenoJ mstniem^d bj Eerodotos (Hnx. L 94} are 
e^ilppOfrad to hiLTB oerae from Ecrnrla tu A^La, nttbiu- tllMH, ob 
H^mdetoa the nrircjM direcitiaii; tha "^tbrnrAba who 

inviSM Egrpt \n coinpaiij with othBr t^-rovers b the fim# 
of MarE&ptah [abou t 1200 b.cJ haTo btisu tEgarded ua bayiog 
forEued pan of thii enstwani migration from ItBl^. With 
regard to the theory geaeiallY tittle can ha said; lli Ldcopigr, 
M. 3alomob nabafib, mmE not tOEee that thoto is no rennLvtjckn 
TiajbJe between the Mjoaosan and " lUitita'" oultuna, aUhougli 
the diLd the pi^-Af^cetieHa Pelaji^SnnH Kiay weU 

have been caiimbarQ of the same lacp, ConcJcrDing thii aupposed 
actiTitj^ of the Trrfheislani b (he JE^n m MjcEDiean itmeB 
more will be Bsid later Ip. 174). 


THE lOXlANS 





T?5 

A± ttfl s&me time tbe saa route Gypnia ps^hably 
brought a certain aTouunt of Sciaiidc iiiEueiico to 
Greece, And npw two of tte chief seafaring peoples 
of tbc ancient world seem to Era! appear on the 
^ae : the lonians and the Phicnid.aiis, 


Fill 40.— ■■ MitlJtE “ Kdicf ifl nSsynnnituig sijrlc; frj’wu 
Jcfibbb. ^firsl, Mb*.] 


j In the maintemaace of the cobii action between 
coutiDODtal Greece and Asia Minor the Ionian 
tribes moat have taken a great part. While it is 
im probable that tliey were settled in the C^vciades 
yet HA\ 1500-1100)^ there is no reason to 

suppose that they were not already in Enboea, 
Attioa, and ArgoUs, In all probability tJie Asiatic 
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coast was oocnpicd by them ffom the first; for it may 
well be doubted if at anytime aTterthe migration of the 
Airan Greeks into the jEgenn basin the western coast 
of Asia Minor was without H ellcaic inhabitants. The 
general fact that after the Dorian invasion of Greece 
proper a great sj'stem of emigration was Hirected 
from both Northern Greece and the Peloponuese 
tow'ards the Asiatic coast la no doubt bistorIciJ, but 
it is at ]ea.st highly probable that Greet tribes had 
already settled along the Asiatic coast long before the 
time of the “great migrations.” It, indeed, seems 
probable that the Aryan Greek race occupied both 
shorea of the .i^Egean from the very first, as tlieir 
Pola-sgian predecessors had done, and so the theorv, 
accepted by Cartius and Holm, according to which 
the loo inn branch of the Gre ek race passed originaUv 
from the Balkan peuiusnla across the neliespout into 
Asia, and only reached Greece proper after a df-tour 
along the Asiatic coast anti across the island bridge, 
afterwards throwing a returning stream of emigrantfl 
Lack to Asia after the Dorian invaaitu], is probably 
correct. The pivdominance of the Icniaus on the 
Asiatic coast and their precariona foothold on the 
continent of Greece afford arguments strongly in 
favoar of this theory. From the geographical ^int 
of view it would seem qaite natnml that the ilollenic 
branch of the Indo-European stock, coming, perhapa. 
from the Bat steppes of Poland and Russia, perhaps 
from the fertile plains of the Hungarian Alfbld, 
wherever the cradle or Fi»/ifriejnTjifr of the Aiyaj, 
race may be considered to have been, should, when it 
had passed the Balkans and had reached the shores 
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of the .‘Egeaiij Lave divided into two streamof 
wliict one directed its cout^ tliroogh the Kani- 
botinian passes to TLesealy, the other across tlie 
Reilespont to Asia, Most of the zismtic i^lands^ 
with the probable exception of Leaboti (see p. ^38)* 
but perhaps Inclnding Rhodes^ were also no doobt 
at this period Ionian. It is improbable that the 
ilycenman laly&iaus were Aebaiausl Achsian hege¬ 
mony in the iEgean need not hnvo meant either 
Achaian conquest or Achaian colonization- That 
they were HelleneSi however, at any rate in the later 
Mjceuffian timej, and not mete Pelfisgij sccTna pro¬ 
bable— irt., they were probably Icmians. Ionian 
tradition is absent, it is trne, in Hhode&j yet it 
begina again in Lykia and ia present in Cyprus; in 
their traneit from the Central Asiatic shores of the 
to tiyhia and Cyprus the Ionians would 
hardly fail to settle in Rhodes. 

To the lanians who were settled on the Asiatic 
coast of the Aegean an easy eastward way might 
seem to have been available; good rontes into 
the interior qf Asia Minor were offered to them by 
the valleys of the rivers which debouch into the 
Aegean. Rutr oa a matter of faofcj m the early ages 
of their history the Greeks never penetrated far into 
Asia Minor; their settlements were limited to the 
Coast lauds, in which the geographic and climatic 
conditions were the same as in oontmental Greece 
and the islands! the barren hiUs and salt plalus of 
the interior were not only repellent to their fancy 
but formed Insuperable obstacles to their further 
progress in this direction + Since then the w^ay into 
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the interior of Asia Minor was barred, the only pos 
aiUle Ponte eaetwiird was tbe sea-roqte from ELodes, 
along the coasts of Lykia and Haruphylin to Cyprns. 
Tbia route, the only one of which the geographical 
conditiona were at nil faraiirable, ie shoU'D by the 
eridenoa of tradition and archioalogicat dbcoveiy to 
have been, in fact, that by which the Greeks first 
reached the Kaat and by which the Phccnieiaiia fin^t 
reached Greece. The lines of connnunicuGoa between 
thevariona/nigeaii lands and the East all met at B bodes, 
whence they followed an identical course to Cyprus 
anil I^lestine, and thence to Egypt and Libya, 

When we consider the Mycemean cnltnre of the 
Eastern lands outside the -dlgean, the probability 
that it is to Innians that the earliest Hellenic 
civiliaatbn of the sontLera coast of Asia ilinor and 
Cyprus must be assigned beooineB evident. The first 
Hellenes to take the road from lihodes to Cyprus 
would naturally be those who had first ooeupied the 
AfliaUn coaHta and islands. When tlie Greeks first 
came into contact with the Oriental nations, thev 
became known to them as '■ Yawan." This form of 
the name’Itt^oie became the nnivernal designation in 
the East for Greeks in general, !’«?/'«» among the 
Hebrews, Fhrnd among the Assyrians,^ and, perhaps, 
Ourpienin among the Egyptians.^ jVrditEologioal 


’ Fim meaiioned Lj Sarfrcin TL flatitr. atf about 

B.C, 7IC1: "1 tiavft bauled the Tavnfl liko Sihta out ffam the 
raWflt of (.ha aeji, therohj giving rest to (^he buul KmH ohA iho 
town oF Tme." ( A'k# Is part oF E. CUioia.} 

® OupttfHiu (Uiiiiit) u idantiSod with "laon" bv CtmTits, 
Jite ftmirr (lor tlsr ioniiehai fTaniieruiig, p, 6. f, howsvoi, am 
iaelincd to doaht the cormctncsai of this idEnttfleaifoD. Others 
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evidence^ eliovir^ that the PhceHiciana hod relatione 
with the Greeks before the Dorian inTBSioDT so that 
the first naa of this DSDie may well date Ijefore the 
post-Mycetuean migrations. Also, if the PhteiLiciaiiB 
had flrflt come into dotibaqt with the Greete after the 
Dorian Lnvaaionj we ahoold ha^^ espected the Semitjc 
name for the Greeks to have been DoriEkn rather 
than "Ionian/' for the Dorian ci^lomstB of Crete and 
Dhi>de5 would then hare been the first Greeks to 
meet the Semitic newcomera* It has been supposed 
that^ on an Egyptian monument of the thirteenth 
century at., there occurs a mention of a northern 
land of laiiiiiie,** or^ aa the German Egyptologists 
have it* Yevauua/ a name which looks as if it 
were the Eame as But in Tenlity the name 

VXAAAAA. 

Oonnot certoinlv be read «- 

■jwi or r the first sign haa been read 7fm- and 

and either of these two readings is more pi'obable 
than the firgtt yn-. hae been identified with 

Moionio, and j'iriwji™ with ILiom This piece of 
evidence must therefore be provioionaUj shelved. 
Another supposed Oriental mention of lonians dnring 
the hlyeensean period must be absolutely dianiiased. 
ProfesflOT Sayco {Afhma'uuLy October 1891) has con¬ 
sidered that the name of the lonlans (PiiYru/f) occurs 
in one of the Tdl ei-AmaT^ia Ldkrs —about 
1430 b,C. But the word in question is jfilmf which 
can have nothing to do with "Juf but ecEUia to 

ii-fluld dflrive from ff^u-n^bu^ which msky lassts pra- 

nooBCEd ifimEthing like ** HanBim ^ in tfeo dedadEnt period of 

the Bgyptlaa laagunpe. * r. pp. 13^ 229 . 

* W- M. MtLLjEa, Jjiin I^tiropa^ p, 3CI9 f. 
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mean a kind of grutiin *r horsekceper.^ But- althoii^h 
tktiiAe two pieces of evidence fail ua when to^ed, it 
must be remembered that Gi^k tradition certainly 
broiij^bt lonians to Soutliem Asia Minor fmd Cyprua 
before tbe period of the so-csilled “ Great Migraticiii,*’ 
Herodotoa biings to Lykia an eponymous hero Lykoa^ 
of Ionian blood, who cwili 7 .ed the Tennilai. The story 
ma}- point to the Eteokretan inhabitante having been 
subdued by an Ionian tribep which intermLsed with 
thatn and bellenized them, m that in historic times 
we find them recogniKed, despite their mihellenic Jan- 
guagCj Eis almost members of the Greek world* We 
have already seen (p*SK) that the Lyldaos olreEuly bore 
their Grcrk name as early aa T450 B.Cp From Lykia 
the earliest HeUetiic migration would piiss eastwards 
to Pamphylia^ ^vhose mhabltantSp legend sald^ were 
deeceuded from those whOp on their return from Troy, 
were dispersed with Amphlloekos and Kalchas/^* This 
merely ghovra them io have been de:fcended from Hel¬ 
lenic rovera who came by sea, and little can be urged 
against the view that the earliest Pamphyliana were 
probably amougthefirsttTreeka who penetrated beyond 
tbe yEgeun. From the FamphyUan coast Cyprus 
waa i^sily attainablep and in Cyprus the evidence of 
archfeiological discovery and of tradition combine to 
confirm the geographical possibility that this island 
was colonisHid by the IleUenos not at the dose of the 
post-^fycenBcnn migrations^ but at least not long after 
the first migration of the Aryan Greeks into Greece. 
The first colouists. according to tradition, were loninns, 

^ WiscKLBJf, JViiJ ZffJcrtj No. Kj. 

s H»T. ¥lL 
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who came with Tenoer and Akamaa to Salamifl Soloi 
was also said to have h^n an Ionian colony. The 
Kythiiian coloniatfl were, of course, Dryopea, not 
lomana. 

Ot.her raesg Eroin Greece also settled in Cirproe 
at a very «ivJy date: to Paplioa came Arcadiana 
undej* Aj^Tipenor, and the Cypriote dialect seema to 
have been oonsideraljly affected by this itnmigra- 
ttoop for it retained a resemblance to that of Arcadia 
even in historic times. Oormni and Lapetbos 
assigned their origin to Argi'ves and Lakoniana 
respectively. These nuiat hnve been pnc-Dorian 
Argivea and Lakotnane, for there waa no Dorian 
blood io Cypnis^ and, as has been already pointed 
out, the ''Geometrical ” style of the Doriaos is nofc 
Tepresented in the island." 

But aince the first Hellenic inhabitants of Cyprua 
wuTti prtiljably Toubmap to them the early importatioii 
of works of ilyeeaaam art was no doubt dno^ and to 
them the firm eatablishment of the Myceuman culture 
in the Island may also with probability be ascribed. 

The Alycenman period in Cyprus presents many 
in teres ting features. Apparently at the period of 
the full bloom of Myceneean culture, and when due 
hiycenman vaaes were imported from Greece, we still 
find types of pottery and weapon a of pns^llycenjmn 
appearance.® In the samo way we find the Mycenaean 

^ The legend of the founding of ihts Cyprma fifilnmuj from the 
loomn liAA buBti lEtgBxded m b mBrea^ttologiotlinvoatioi] ^ 

tlie view that It probably r^pregents ft hUtorfcal fiioE im quite 
dHEenniLg of attention. This tuuno muj or tn&j not be Sfllnltlcv 

^C/. p. 3^ D. 

^ BE J.d.f 4 ii Toif^P+^iT (HvitK^S, fvlL p, 147 ff.J, 
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cnitnra still lia^’ering on in this iflland at a time 
when it held ID the /EgeMi long before been replaced 
by the Geometrical and aub-MycemBan styles of art* 
As has already been noted, Babylonian eylioders 
and other objects found in the latest Mycenman 
tombs of Cyprus data them as late aa the eighth 



which commerce woold probably foUow waa that by 
way of Cypmfi. And the first Myceoiean objectfi 
reached Egypt apparently as early as 155a It-C., cser- 
tninly before 1400 h.c. The Mycenecan period seema 
feben to bare lasted in Cypms for at least 800 years, 
from the time when the first AtycenaBori rmses were 
imported thither from Greece till the final extinction 
of the ^lycenoian artistic style. 

The Ph[rnieiBiis also were probably settled in the 
island m very early idmea; they may have oecapied 
the soEithem coast hefora the arrival of the Hellenes. 
In Cyprus the Greek iintnigTaDta fonnd themselYes 
in close juTctaposition with vigorooa representatives 
of the older civlliaationE of the East, a people who 
were at least their equals as sailors, ^ traders^ 
perhaps even as warriors.^ In Gypms the Phoenicians 
wore close to their base on the coast of Palestine, 
whereas the Cypriote Greeks were far from their 
base in tlie iEgean, with a long and precarioiis line 
of communication behind them* It was indeed only 
the real snperioiity of Hellenic over Semitic civiliza¬ 
tion which enabled the G rceka not only to gain an 
assured footing in C}T3rPB, but to maintain that fcFoting 
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THE PHILISTINES *33 

and coDSolid^t^ tteir inflnence then?^ in spita of tlie 
presence of a large Semitic population intho iHiandand 
its prosiinity to one of the chief centres of Semitic 
coltore, Greek settlement on tha Paleatinian enost, in 


Fig, 4- A Ptulisriac df iHe XI Uti cGntBij B. CL (Sculpiu^s 
tif Ruhjcecs Ill.t TbebeSr) 


the enemy's camp itaelf, waa always imposBibloJ such 
stories aa that of the filial relation between BerytoE 
and Miletos caimDt be taken to imply a ragnlai' Greek 
colony on tbe Phttnickn coasip It has h 
J actu red that the Philistines were, if not of tlelienic 
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lilood, at least Pelasyiana* and that they came from 
Crate, which h supposed to be what is lueemt by the 
Kaphtor of the Bible. This was cert^unlythe Jewish 
tradition; TJarid's Philistine bodyguard were called 
Kfreihim^ which is tnuuduted hi two pafi* 

sages of the LXX (Zeph- LL 5 ; Es. xxv* 16), They 

were known to the Egyptians as ^ 

and formed part of the northern con¬ 
federation of tribes from Europe aud Asia Minor 
whieJi attacked Eg 3 T>t in the reign of Rameseb lih 
(between [200 mid ijgo B.C.). Althongh they are 
often claimed by Semitists as pure SemiteSp they may 
well have been originnlly a Pelasgie tribe of Crete 
or Southern Aiila Minor; we cannot conclude that 
they w^ere genuine Greeks who passed farther east 
from Cypruft, becansi? no trace of Mycfinrean civihza- 
t^on^ except a few vase-fragmentsi from Tell esi-Safi,^ 
liaa been discovered Ln Philittia.- Greek tmdlGon. 

J W^LCH^^trtH. HriL &‘h. 1599-1900, p. lao. 

- Witb TG^nd to l 1 i 0 imtiiA] ftfl!iiJl^G4 af PhilUtiTii^p 

DlfilJT3tKCIt REMrlii (IFfl iaff dtrit ^ p, aSg): 

Pbili^t-Br B\chf wie &t]ie utis bekaantva pbntfrtuI&i^hiBn 

Eigean^men bciwcEEicCj duicliiiu# alft i^GJuJlGQ imJ zw%i KiiniiTULgr"" 
TiEna and dheavera tnres of a Epeclfic^y AmtEiajo 

itrain in tbo FllUhtioeg {Ofidjulirmt, p, 214 ; 

Icwamsfi rJj. ol b 'i hgb nil iirBUiGeaG^bD strek^'n ; 

aJlkolLf [boa g^MllGnfft wijst; t]&arhaGn JnKaEK {A' 
ditr p. 449 aj^zTiGfl that the Dflgohj whom 

we biivH jilwujE plciLitcd w3tli a tnU, wav 00 ^ah^god at til 
and Imd oothinj^ to dg with tbihf but wztii a coDEt^rfidirt of Bel, 
the Lunl of HeAven. Thb EesinE tn him to prove Lho 
origin of the Philisiiineii. Etill, per^ODaUti I yao nob caovunf^ ; 
the phjEtagnrimy of the PpileFalhaon ihs Egyptfan moTUsmentE is 
EoTop€iLn and tbejF wear the feathor heiidLlresa worn by LTlcian^ 
and ITyoenreans {v, p. iSo, 0. a); fort her, Prof, thdltasoh, 
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areliajological discoveiy, and geograpliieal probabiUty 
allow aa to bring the ifelkneB as far east as CH-prne, 
blit HD farther. 

So that it was in ('yprns, and probably in i 

such placE-nMOfiS at (EtrmJ Eiid.,4<iMo«, and Wich 

proper nama* lU MtiKti (king of Aahiilon in K^liaddon’i tirae} 
lijni Jlcautit (tfnjf al Elcron ttt llie BQine period : ef. the bihlieal 
.ItFifc; Mf AdtJeniia, p. julora not HolWtic. ThBjaitttaiW.liteni.- 
tiqiij of forolBB wnrda, bUd it ifi anticejihto that the AssjTituE 
iHnwlHerstedtik. -of hy-S-<ii,imd tiint thotwo of the above nuioM 
whtah Eud io -if-no in Greet enil in BLieh peflelblo criginaL! 

*s » J icierfin. do not Bemitio i 

atbnitj. hut point to n very diilOTOnt Hud IDOra ptDliable eonneo- 
tLonwith"Pelasgic'’*poe^. And, JenMO. there isnsjnin 

authority for the idea that Dagoni was a fish-pod r ao lie tuay well^ i 
be coinpaied ti‘Uh tliu Cretan or Triton, who appears ou 

the coins of Ilanra. W. M.MtLLIjn 1 JrtVi* a, £urafnt. p. 3®? “I 
ucoepTB the PltiliatlnCS tM being of BniOJiean origin, and takes 
JoBllti S tradition o£ the sacking 0( Sidun by the raa Ascalcni- 
oram” in nn^l B.O. as, in coujonet lon with the Egyptian records 
of the 1‘iiStfrttka, roughly inditjniing the period at which thuj 
colonised the Pfllestininr. coast. The tribes which are assofliated 
with tiieoi in Egyptian hlHtory, tho aVtiflujvn' and /Sonnau, wiro ^ 
alw BEllled on ih.j PaleBtiniJUl coast, were also, no rtonht, of 
Eulupean origin (f. /™r, p. i?6|; certainly they were no more 
^Enilcfitlum thfi Futefiathc* fiflti tiMs uttnifl a Ttiliftkaw cliief oF 
DormEfntEOniBc) mtbi: relguof King Herlieru KgypI 
liatlirnt 1h Sj^Bmlllc Elutn wtirb Mitinlt nilri Ikaojau. W, M- 

MClle^ Tiegntda! the idea of the specilloiJl y Cretail OTlgin the 
FhilLfltbeir Ti^hich nsll&s on bbfi Hentmeatien oI Kt^phtor with 
Creu, whb dooht. Bnt I r K^iphlttr tliE iianse as tha Sand whip h 

ths Egyptians eaUed Ki/iin, It tuay Tfi^^y widl htt^e hren Lifcie, 
flmoG^aHT?ire stuill ^bp laier ip. wuh veiy prehahSy In- 

otmled in the E,^ptiai 3 Sdeji of ^ Keltiitr In f actp the eld tTftiJition 
seeing ha worbli more than The theories of tlte SamiUati*. All 
that can be grantsd them is thAt the Fnlaagian wbo 

ga¥o their name to thn people, may haYB t>een. nuirely n rniing 
moe of nohlRs, ancl tlie of (be people l]aiiaj«iitEs ; nlao that . 
IhiB rape died DT 3 t ot WAS abBoJthed na eitrly aa the tentU eentarr. 
in E 3 tAC[Ijr the eame way aa tha NofraanB becaeiic I rench wlihin 
A eonple of csntiiries of tbeir conc^tiefit of iSEUstriaLi 
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tilts Mycona&an period, that tbe Greeks first cause 
into Contact witk the Phtcmcianssj whose growiug^ 
maritime and coiutiiercial energy now Ei^ begins to 
iniluence the canBe □£ the kistnry of the ^[editer- 
mnean jjeoples. Diiriiig the earlier period of the 
Mycenseaa cnltare, in the fifteenth ceiittur B.C., we 
find the Pbmnkiau cities already m full actiritj, in 
constant relatjons with Eg^'ptj to which country they 
were tributary, with the ntrmerous and highly-ciTil"" 
ized. nations of Canaan^ the alien peoples of AlasliiTa^ 
Ivheta, and Mltarmi* and wuth far-away Ivaidniuyiiah 
or Habylonia. Thetr ships were already nnmeroiiiSi' 
and wdthont donbt most of the trade of the Eastern 
Mediterninean waa already in their banda Between 
Mycenai^an Cyprus and Egypt the middlemen were, 
os we shall see, appaxently PLcmiidaiis; and what¬ 
ever commerce passed throagh Palestine from :^reBCl- 
potamia to tl^pnis and Greece must also have passed 
through their hands, Trat^ of Asiatic iuQonnce 
transmitted obvioualy through Phconicia and Cyprus 
are not wanting in ilycena&an Greece : sneh Pbiimi- 
cian-looking objects as the gold representatioiis of 
Aahtoreth and of her temple which were discovered 
id tli@ Rhaft-gravcB of the akropolig of Hycen® can 
only have come thither by way of Cyprus ; the doves 
on the shoulders of the goddess and on the eaves of her 
temple are surely reminiscent of the general Greek 
oonoeption of the Paphian Aphrodite.^ We cannot, 

I (y. WlSCKLSD, Ttell Nobl S|, tz4, 

^ Senuenn^RDT, •^Miefrumn, figR, tSq-iSs. pbi'ects 

frutn tlieffi tflfflba = iT^. figa. 17^, 1 & 6 , 1S7. Prof. GjnnsEUcipliiins 
tliH ccajEibcL[[Ui of late acd early objects iii tbfiM apparently 
early tomba in tn Oreclc p, jf. 
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hoiveverj ^vith certainty date these objects aa early 
as the cetlmg of 
OrcHomenosT or the 
¥asea of the tombs 
of Itekhmara and 
Rameses 111.5 their 
^neml appeai^ance 
pointE to a moch 
later tiniOj and oven 
snggeets tbe very 
latest phase of the 
Mycenaean pt^riod ; 
they closely re- 
aemble tnany of the 
newly'dificovered 
late-Mycenrcan ob¬ 
jects from CypraSp 
which cannot be 
moch older than 
the eighth century. 

They limy, how- 
everj be much 
older : Pbcenician 
artistic infiaenoe 
was probably of 
much the same 
character in the 
fiftrentb as in the 

, . ^ 1 Fig. Ai—Ivoiy Mimjc-handlc, fr&m 

eighth century B.C. Myraur, of Cyrtiim 


^ Thfl majority oE tbe 


type. 


gold and mlYar vas^i, qommouly brought to Egypt niiilaf 
UiD X^’^mih and Xl^th Djaasties by Semites as tribato am 
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IJS STUDIES OF THE MVCEK.^.\N AGE 

Blit cwnot Bi)eafe deflmtelirof Phccnidau iofluencB 

qn Mycenicifcii cultnre at the of theiie dateSi ' 

After tiie break'^np of Hie Aohaiiiii tLalasaocrjMcyj. th& 

Plicettiekiig seem to bav& for many ye^fB dominated 
tbe^gean; dirocfc PhcBmciaii inllneuce inn^. th^te- 
fgrOj biLT-e been felt in Greece oa early m tbe tentli 
COiitiirj\ But before that time we have no proof that 
the Phtnnkiiiiis liad reaohed the ^Egean t between 
Cyprufl and the West the medintoiPE were probably 
the MycentGftnB^^ theiiiBelves. Of the relations be¬ 
tween the Ph(s?niciftns and Greece in post-ilycensean 
days we shall have occasioii to speak later ; for the 
}^[ycenseaDS they can have had hardly any importance 
other thfin that of cariiera between Palestine, 

and f’ypTn&. It h noticeable that not a Bingia ^ 

object of Mypenffian origin has, apparently, been 
found in Phccnioia or the neighbonring knda of 
Syria, Cilicia, 

It is remarkable that in the early Myceuffian period 
no attempli Eeema to have been zniuie.to inteoduce the 
cnneifonn script from ILesopotamia into Gmeoe. That 
Greek could be intelligibly written in a syUnbic cba- 
raeter like that of Mesojiotatnin is sbown by the in¬ 
stance of the Cypriote syllabary, wbinh at a later time 

obvioiwly Pb^raicuin imitaliLUla qf Egjptiim work. E Ven the tri- 
botiF nf the HjrceuH^au Keftlii (c* p. ihdj. a. z) tcntainerl mjui¥ 

Pbrnnkian imitatlous. (v. BisaiNO, 

in Jalirb. J.rcA. ItiMt, xiiL p, 2S fSr^ en t.T-viw finb- j 

jBCt. But the £[i;ri!y bronne thahes, ^uisli aa itai bowl of Tahud, 
in hho LDuvn!:| af« oE pur«1r E^^pttaa aiigin^ oot. Pfamoicinn 
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began to be used for writing Greek in CypmB, and con- 
tinutsd in nee till the fgnrtb ceatury. And if cunei¬ 
form iionld be ao modified aa to be oonTeniently n&ed 
bo write Old-PersUn* it coaid equally well Lave been 
used to writ -0 Greek ortho old Pelaagic speech. Tbe 
fact that cuneiform did not pass to Greece throngh 
Asia itinor looks almost aa if tbe tribes of AMnlLiaor 
already pofl 5 e??ped a script of tlieir own which barred 
the way to cunKiforEn^ Can we then conclude that the 
Eittifce'^ hieroglyphs already existed m Mycentean 
times? It might well, however* have been expected 
that cuneiform would Imv^^ reached Greece through 
the medinm of the PhEnniciana and CjprioteB. Dnring 
the ^lyceni^ean age the cuneiform script was used by 
all the kSemitic nations of Western Aeia, and among 
them by the Phteniciaiis ! the a1 phabet had seemingly 
not yet been devi&ed. If the probable idenLilication 
of Alasliiya with Cyprus is acceptedT^ cuneiform was 
used in that iE^land in the fifteedth centtuy^ and if 
Ar^pi* the kingdom of Tarliimdaraus, is to be 
placed on the Ciliciau coiLst, it was nsed to write 
a native language of Asia Minor at the same epodn^ 
Yet it never seems to have been used in Cyprus for 
the purpose of writing Greekj and we havo no evi¬ 
dence that it ever passed along the coast of Asia 
Minor farther west than Cilicia. But the Babylonian 
custom of writing on a clay tnblot with a atilua 
passed as far west as Crete ^ where it was adopted 
by tbe Mycameans of Knussos for their pictogruphic 
Bcript. 

* I pL 163. 

^ Tetl el-Ainnma Lirttar^ Serlta Iq. 
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Are we to conclude that the MyoenBeanii already 
posseescd a wTiting-syatcm of their own before they 
came into contact with the cnneiform-using nations ? 
It would ^ttn odd if a culture so iugbly dflTeioped in 
many ways Bhonld not have embraced a system of 
expressing ideas by aigna. In Crete and CypruiJj and 
at Mycenae, pictographio aystnnis of writing were 
in mse in the Mycen^an jjeriDi, In Crete the aigns 
wen* not Only acratiched upon potekerda, as is the 
cftae at Mycenae, and engraved upon seal-etoneSp bnt 
were incised upon prepared clay tablets after the 
Babvlonian fashion, as we have notoJ above* Oar 
knowledge of these tableta due to Mr, A, J, Evans, 
who discovered large colleetione of them in the 
course of hia excavation of the Myceu^an palace at 
Knua^oB. Many of them apparently coulaln accouutSp 
inventories of ships, chariots, horses, a wine, &c,\ 
thus much we con guess from the pictnpee, for there 
is as yet no prospect of their being i-eadA This 
system, with ita linear development or variant, which 
is used on moat of the KnoEjuiaii tabletES" appears to 
have been exclnBively oonEned to Crete, and was not 
used elsewhere in the A^yce^^Jean world. The Cretan 
Script haa been ODiinected with that of Asia Minor^ 
and it might at Erst sight seoni probable that this 

* It h&5 b^icn alreadj ooted [p. 19^ n.) Uiat the attem|it 
of ELCGIS to rend tha pkto^phs with the fliC of Greek Li ^ 
absoSute faJlurer Here,, \n ite case et the Bcrlpt^ 

X Ljcian might pruvB to bu tbo kaj to the laogaa^e. 

^ Mr. Evans seenu to re[w^ the lEnenr as thmn 

the foilV f^ovelopod pEctographe. lliL^ Is oooiiiafy Vo wb&t oiifl 

I wonld expectr Ha lilao ndviuioes the w that they bfelongad to 
two distioot raoeSn the UBerR of the purely piqto^raptitei atgm 
bnitag the Et-Rotratani ^Aan. lirit. Sch. _l(Ju 11*99-1900^ p, 61), 
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mcHle of writLtij^ had been adopts by florae of the 
Mvcena^an tribes from their AsiatLo neighbours before 
they had come into contact with the cuneiform- 
ufling Semites. Bnt no close rosemblanod eiiata 
between the Cretan picto^apha and the 
hieroglyphs, and we have no evidence beyond 
mere snrniiso of tbeir having existed con tern- 
pf>raneoTi.sly_^ 

It Bcetue pieferahlo to regard the Cietan signs as 
a devolopment peculiar to Crete. Other similar 
pictographic systems may hare existed in other parts 
of Greece and the West during the Bronze Age : for 
instaucen the signs which have been found on rase- 
fragments from hlj'^oence - probably belong to a writing 
ayFteiD entirely independent of that of Crete* The 
hlyeensean tribes, thereforat ^ ^11 probability pos^ 
sessed different means of expressing ideas in pietoro- 
writing before they came into contact with the naei s 
of tlie cuneiform or the ^"Hittite’* script*; but it 
remains odd that neither of these modes of writing 
waa adopted by them to sui>pr&ede their own less 
developed ajatems. and that no common mode of 
writing may have existed in Greece nntil the 

^ The Cretan aciipt is far morp probablr ooiinfictedl. wiih tbe 
Egyptian hlHiro-jjivpM^s ByEleni, to tlie ApVr^Jfw form nf whltb 
ths Crecan fligne bear a reasarkiihle ganaml rtfrecabliuice. 
AfaiD^ tba fd!ea of a qomiEttioa witli Egyptian bifliatle, Low- 
aver. It mS^bt ha ufgeU that as ^tad by Mr. EVA?fS (-4jyL Brit. 
JSa, JfA. Ti. p, 59). ttft Cretan wrlpt Invariably rearijs frora 
liJt to la thip, hawBTdt eiirtaEn ? Tha saatad lind 

tba fcJrdB on the tablet tUnatmEad by him {fac. etl. Plate U.) face 
ta tbe ri^bt, on the analogy of Egyptian^ tbe beglnnirifr qI 
LhB liner 

^ TBottstAS-MAUI^tt, p. flgi I3?p 
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introdimticin of the PhtetiietaTi alphabet in post* 
Mycena&an 


Generally apeaking^ it ^ not a little cnriona that, 
the wideapread dvilization of Babytooia slioDld 
have Itad ao much lesa regular odnpection with and 
exerciaetl ao mm^h Jess real influence upon the 
development of MycensBan culture than the distant 
civilieatioii of Egypt, And whereas MyceniEftn 
objects are constantly found in Egypt, nothing 
MyoenEenn seems to have been yet found in Asia 
east of Kara-Ejnfc in OappadooiaH 

« Tat it is no lesB odd ihut tha Cypriot* Gte^ should mo 
lon^ have reT-ainod iLboir cumbrous ByUnbarj when lUiitii' FhiXini- 
oian feUow-isiflJidajrs wore n alMpl^ alphabal. 


VI 


MYCEN^ AND EGYPT 

It h^Sr ^IfeuiJy been pointed oot that lelatiouR oF 
some kind Beem to have exited between Greece and 
Egypt in pne-Mycensean day?. This is shown 
cbieHy by the occurrence of gla&a and ivory objects 
in the cist^gravea of the Greek islnnds, by the pre¬ 
sence of Egyptian objects of the time of the Xllth 
Dynasty exclusively in pm^i^irycemesn sites and 
gnives in Grebe, and by the oocurroDce of the 
black prBe-MyoenEoan pottcjy with objects of the 
Xllth and XlUth Dynasties at Knbnn nnd 
Kbata‘anah in Egypt- It may be noted that Pro¬ 
fessor Petrie has adduced as further evidetice for 
this connection at this timo a fmg'ment of a bine 
stone vase inscribed with the cartonebe of King 
Daerteaen I. (Xllth Dynasty, about n.c, 2450)^ the 
material of which he considers to have come from 
the ^gean.^ It ia, however, obvious that the 
material may equally well have come from some 
place nearer Egypt, perhaps in the Westem Desert^ 
the knowledge of which has been lost, Dowover, 
the general cogency or want of cogency of the 

1 PfiTPra, Ari Aon, f^uFiob, ani^ £iiwarfl, p, 42 j Lurf is^ 
of ScAPrthi, p. z6. nrit.MQBr No. 34JTS. Tbc ^yln at ihs iiieru- 
shows tbsL the Is of Usertrcsea's (aeia p. ^20) time. 
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iirgximeiits connecting- prae-Myconaeaii Greece witli 
the EgjTJt of the third myietminm b.c. may be 
sufficiently egtimated from the evideDCd adduced in 
Ciu ITL^ “The Question of Date/' 

The commerce of this period can hardly hfive been 
very liigldy developed^ m all probability the f^fW 
objects of pr^iJycenffian origin found in E^pypt and 
of Egyptian ori^n found in the /Egean had only 
reached their respective deBtinationa after having 
been bartered from hand to hand and from, tribe to 
tribe, it b unlikely that the Egyptians had any 
knowledge of the jfEgean Islands at this early period ; 
the Isles of the Very Green ** mentioned in. texta of 
the time of the VTth Dynasty are probabiy only the 
coast-lands of the Delta, and the same “ blandB ” 
mentioned in the S'/cry of Sfinehatj a talc of the 
early days of the Xllth Dynasty, cannot be bronght- 
m as evideiice on the question^ aa it was apparently 
composecl at a date much later than that of the 
period of which it treats.^ 

The rente by which this trade was carried on b 
not yet finally determined, but it would seem likely 
that the only available route from the to the 

Nile mnnthH muat have run either by Sand qr sea 
along the Asiatic coast vid Cyprus, 

A theory has, how-ever, lately been put forward^ 
according to which a dir^cl connection between Crete 
and the coast of Africa already exbted at the periixl 
of the Xllth Dynasty—i.e. about 2^00 B.c* It b 
attempted to prove that thiH connection was a very 
dose one, and i.hat It had a very great influence on 
* !Misf^Oj Rtcards ii, (and 
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the prte-MycenBGaii culture of Greece. Tbe theory 
IB even exteoded to prove a connection bofewseju 
Crete jmd the arclmic civilization of which 

mn^t date to about 4000 B.C, K poshed to its logical 
extreme thig theoryj or rather its further cxtenBioUj 
might take bock the pno-Mycenaean culture of Giwoe 
to a period sotne two thousmid yenra anterior to th^ 
geaeialJy accepted date for it, and bring gome at least 
of the elements of tbe most ancient civilisation of 
^gypt from the niound of Hiasarlik, or t'icc 
Tbe estension of the theory also seefca to show that 
SI coDueotion between Crete and Libya alao existed 
at. this remote date. 

The inception of this t3eTtainly mckst suggestive X 
theory is due to Mr. A. J. Evans.^ We have already 
seen reason to criticize it in some degree when deal¬ 
ing with the question of Myceniean dates: we can 
now dUcuss it more fully. 

It haa already been noted that the geographical 
portion of Creto is such that it offers a convenient 
route simply from continental Oreece to Asia, and 
not from the ^Egenn to Africa. On geographical 
gronnda a direct connection between Crete and 
Egjpfc at this time is extremely imprcibable j we 
have no right to suppose that the primitive lalanders, 
who had nob long emerged from the Stone Age ^ were 
y better snilors than the Homeric Greeka^ to whom tbe 
■ direct voyage from Crete to Egypt still seemed an 
nunsual and remarkable adventure. On this account 
an objection may be preferred against the theory of 

^ ■CVritiiTi imd f’ifj'f/Kir -0,^ CWtaW ftrui 

.^fin iJ, B: ^ iviL p. 


K 
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direct conDectiaii. Wt have now to eKttmine the 
arcbiBological eridenoe for it, and to see if tbifl can 
oiitwsT^Ii the geogmphical ol>]ecti(jn. 

In Crete ifr. Evans has acqniretl a number of Boab 
of variouH shapes, made some of soft ateatitej others 
of hard jasper and corneliao, bearing designs of a 
peculiar kind: Bonie cODSisting of spirals and simiJai* 
ornaments, some represfeating animals and nien^ while 
on others certain objects — birds, parts of the 
human body, aaknal headsp wea|}ons. I'tc., so 

constantly reappear in yaijing combination r that the 
conclusion is forced npon ng that they are hiercj- 
glyphics, and l>eIoi:ig tn a pintcffial Bytrieni of repre- 
seuting ideas. In Chapter V, we have asannied this 
to have been the case, <Jn other feeala iLaear furtns 
of the ^me pictographeare foond, which offer 
many poluts of te&euiblaiijce to the Inter Cypriote 
script. The pictograplis themselves often reeemble 
both Hyriau (“Hittite"') and Egyptian hieroglyphs: 
the likeiieBS to the latter is sometimes so close as to 
snggeHt that the Cretan engraver had an Egyptian 
iDQilel before him. The original provenience of the 
greater mmiber of these seal-stones ia doubtful, bnt 
they seem to come mostly from the eastern end of 
Crete, where in later times the prre-Hellenic tribe of 
the Eteokretans lived. 51 r. Evans therefore snrmiSE^ 
that these picfcoigraphs belonged to the Etcokretftn8+ 
The Bcal-stones are apparently entirely confined to ] 
Crete; only a few s|>Ecimeiis, obviouBly imported from i 
Crete, have been found in the Peloponnepe. They ' 
appear to be of TOrioua dates; many are hrycomean * 
iii character, some are apparently later, dating from * 
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I the archaic "" pariod of (ineek art, while gthera^ siich 
as those from the iJaffiofl Oaonphrios deposit, gt> 
back to ptfi>MyccD£eaii times. Mi*. Etojis apparently 
consid^re the Tnnjoiity to be of pree-lIyCBDitsae date-.^ 
He then compare& the gpiml patterns found on many 
of these seals TritiL the well-known spiral pAttema of 
the Egyptian scarabs of the Old and iliddle kbgdDins. 
He buds such striking resemblances between the 
Cretan and Egyptian patterns that he considers that 
the Cretan seals most datf^ approimiately to the 
poriotl of the XlJth Dynasty —ir,, about 2500 h.C* 
Implicitly the pictographic aeals mast nidstiy l>e of 
the same date, and tiiis, he thinks, is conlirmeil by bia 
discover}- in the l)io^a?an Cave on Mount Ida of a 
table of offerings^ of an Egyptian type which acme 
archeologists oopsider to he of XUth Dynasty date, 
which is inscribed with linear Cretan characters, and 
hy the tesemlvtance between many qf these linear cha- 
roct-ors and the potter's marks fomid by Prof, Petrie 
at Kahna. These comparisons and finds be also con¬ 
siders to prove a dose and direct connectioii between 
Crete and Egypt under the Xllth Dynasty —i.e., in 
pree-MyceOieon times. This connection Mr. Evans 
appareDily conaidej^ to have been eEtablished acr^3aa 
the open sea from Crete to Ubi a and the Delta, and 
ifi perhaps confirmed in this opinion by tiie absence 

^ The poadbUItT that the EieohretanK, whp. a# wej hai^e SEen, 
were dob of thiaa* pne-HelleDlcr peopJes to whcim the pne-' 
HtyesEffiau onlciire msT be were the artgma] pQssesMirji 

o£ theOretat] pictpgmpiye eenpt ciui hiinilj be hold to prove the 
ptft:-MjcGiiiean date of this 6c^ipE^ jauce the Eteakrt:Ui?it mftT 
Onite well iLnve continned to use It into Mveeneean timee, or even 
lolor. 
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of the f5eal‘E5t,oiie'9 Irotn Cyprus ^ xieitber th^ spirals 
nor the GrotBn piotograpba ha^e been fannil in 
CyprnB, in pnB-Mycenfflftn graves or oleevfhere A 
Th& further deveJopmmt of this theory has ahmdy 
been mentioned, and before we diaciisa Mn Evanses 
main theory we will Cr&t see how far its developmont 
pan iLcoepted.^ 

A number of cylinders and other perforat^^ stone 
objects, possibly seals, have been fonnd in Egypt 
which are ornamented with ronghly incised designs 
of men and animalEgyptinii hieroglyphs, 
Theae objects, which are claimed to belong entirely 
to the Old Kingdom (4000-3000 B.C.), are compared 
wnth some of the ruder Cretan sea]-stones] certain 
reaemhlances between the two classes cf objects arc 
held to prove that the rnder Cretan seals date to this 
period and that connePtLon existed between Crete 
and Egypt then. The Egyptian objects with which 
they are compared do not, howeverj appear to be 
exclusively of this early period; one which is noted 
by Mr. ETana ia more probably of XITth Dynoety 
dafce,^ Of the Cretan seals with which they are 
compared none are cylinders. Some of them m*e 

^ Flctograplifi analogotis to these of Grets tm-re, ho myw 
been Eoatid 'm {Vr /wflin p, ^65)- 

^ ManT oE tlia argument^ ta pm-Te tht earlj date of 

tha Ub^an-Gretan contiBction baTe tieen addneed 

by Prpf. F«trie. €y* goaeiaUj, on rclall&Jii batwecji Egypt 
and early Enropa, PEtKIO^ in Tfojtt^ J?, Sau lAt^ xii, i. The 
an^maentE la favour qF a cfODaectLan birtwecn ihn *vEbw Eade'* 
enltuie and that of pne-MyMnwQ (jreoce magt now tw taken 
aii being In favour of a eunUtiCtlai] btitwouu tba proli Lfitorio enltarE- 
of tb&Kgyptlant and that of.tbo ris^My^am^sEh ij). 

= EvAt^S, /. H- -y., ^vlL tig. 30 , p. 
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three-sifled 5 a tbree-aided seal with rode desigtiG , 
has hem faund at KaniakJ This seal has a very 
wide perforation; Egyptian cylinders of tie tiine nf 
the Vlth Dynnsty have wide perforatiDns. It is, 
tlierefbre, condoded that the Karoak seal dat^s to 
the time of the Vlth Dynasty. Th& Cretan three- 
sided seals will thei'efore also date toabopt that time. 
The designs on the other Egyptian seals instanced 
by Mr. Evans are pareiy Egyptian in nharactert hnfc 
on the Kurpak sea], altlioiig:b the other hieru- 
glyphics on it are also pnrply Egyptian, he sees 
one thing which he wonld especially connect with 
Crete—a honied mao, the t-retail Minotaur, But 
it may be pomted out that thia man is more pro¬ 
bably the Egyptian hierogij'ph ^ dgnifjripg *^a 

soldier ; Ms snppoE^ad borns are more probably 
onlj- the feathers which the Egyptian soldier wore 
on hiE head If this explapation be aocepted, the 
supposed conneotlon of this seal with Crete dis- 
appears; common triangnlaFlty of shape and coTinnon 
rndeneas of execution Beem hardly sufficient grounds 
on which to suppose a couiiectioii bi?tw^eea it and the 
similar teals from Crete, when it is seen that the 
Tigris on it are not in the least Cretan in character 
but are merely oidmaiy Egj^ptian hieroglyphs* Da 
the supposed Bpecihc connection of this seal with 
Crete rests most of the supposed coimectiou betwcoa 
the other rude Egyptian seals and the rpder of the 
Cretan engraved Btonea. 

A further orgn tnent for a connection between 
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Crete, onA also the ^g^aa g^^nerallv, iritli Egypt at 
thiB period is found in certain reseniblances between 
certain Cretan stone vases of prA^-ilycenscan date 
and early Egyptian stone viises, and between tbe 
prae-Mycenjean Btyle of pottery geTn^rally and the 
Egyptian potterj* of the prehisloric and nrchaic 

periods^ which was 
fiO first assigned to 

a Race'' of 

Li by an origin. The 
afehaio vaseSp 
whether of stonti or 
eartbenivarep of 
both Egypt and of 
Greece, arc cctimlly 
primitive hut it 
is diiheult to see 
how this can prove 
anv connection be- 

•b 

tween them. Cer¬ 
tain curious designs 
on the earlicBt Egyp- 

43p—P rehiiiDfh; Egipfum vases loot at 

f. 4pnac,, CT- oirlacr. first Sight as if they 

were meant to be 
fepj^^sentationa of boars. These supposed boats 
appear to bo wlless, and not of Nilotic typej in 
them l^rofeasor Petrie aeee the Meditefranjean 
galleyjn which bronght the Cretans to Egypt at 
this period. Mr. Torr, however^ considers these 
supposed '“ships*' to be merely rade roprepenta- 
tiona of two hnte on a hill or rampart with a pith 
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letH-liug np to them.i Tho mast then resolves itself 
iuto an Egyptian nome-staoiliirJ, an object at tbe 
enil of the '‘boat” becomes a pnlni-tree, anil Pro¬ 
fessor l’etTie's“8t*eruig-Oiu‘ "is perhaps a pole stuck 
tn tbe gitiLiiid. Bur certain discoveries of prehistoric 
representationH of shijie made lately at Hierakonpolis 
would seem to show that the objects depicted oa the 


Fits. 4+— i'ra^jTWdkl nf rrn nrchaiv Esj-pLian Reliirr of 

sikJrtkt date ill FLr. + 3 . Elii5w,sng ltn= style wf wi wltli wUicIi 
it hrtH heaD. proiJ(>**?d tt* con unset lIliLI of Myoraic-, 


nmy uts uCMits att^r ml f mx- load it 
were the ahipti which plitid between Create si 
some four thmiaand yeans a.C. nothing can 1 
Theses predynastie Egyplmn vateahave iieei 

^ TaaiCr in iKr ^ 3 r 

^ TtiEM fihifH olMely fesamblie tha ^ boai^ fi] 
3Ir. Harr i explanitiioii wlfcl be awiiltctl wLtii iuterast 
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to have a Libyan appcaraDce, and a connection baa 
been presnmed to liave esdsted between Lihyn and 
Greece about 4500 I(.C. because pra-MycenffiLn and 
Libyan vaaenlesigiiB perhaps resemble tboae of 
arcbaic Lgjpt. But ire cannot say tbat there is anr- 
thmg Libyan aljont these Egyptian vases, or that 
Tiibyan v^e-desigus resemble their oniainent&tiou, 
for the simple reason that we possess no Lili an vase 
of the date of tho prehistoric Egyptian vases, and 
have not the slightest idea of what Libvan v'aaes mav 
have been like at that period. Whether the bodjes 
found in the prehistoric J^yptian graves Jiave any 
“ Libyan ” chnracterhitica or not remains doubtful'; 
Prof. Virchow suggests that the supposed fair-halred 
Libyans of the Balias graves owe their reddiah 
looks not to a -xanthous Kabyle" origin, but to 
the action of the salt in the soil!^ Libva, there™ 
fore, muBt be provisionally' shelved, and so we see 
that these arguments are bj* no means con- 
vincmg, and cannot be said to in anv way prove 
a coDnection between Crete ond Egypt'or generally 
between Europe and Africa as early as 4500 b.c. 
To the question of the ^gean vussTragroenta 
found in thn graves of tlie orchaic Egyptian kings 
Semerkhat and Teha ive have already alluded 
p. 74>- The fragment of an aidiaic Egj'ptian slate 
relief (illustrated on the following page, Eig. 45), 
which dates back to the 1st Dynasto (a 4000 B.O., 
or earlier), haa been claimed as showing a connection 


♦ tUr/iie riknatofitcAc ^itelluity dtf prakittoriitAtM und proto^ 
Ani^ltr, Mtmtrkangtn abf.r EntJUrhaag uud 

VtTjarhui>s tUr lltpiTt {Jbhandl. hjt. p««M. Jiarf. 1S9S). 


UBVJW THEOKIES 






^53 

bBtween Eyfyptiflji and MyceiMt^an desi^: 

the bull goiin^ the rnan bding’ (X>nipDred with the 


4 j-—Fragraflnt of hH nmtuic EflyfulBn Stale HelFtf, 
in the Launr j t. 4^10 bjQ 


well-knowD scenes of rau/HjjcdflJi^fa 00 the fteacn jit 
Tiryna, the \ flphio cups, ^!tc. ; bgt there ia no real epo- 
neotiou of any kind here. Tbia Egyptian bell tnerelv 
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B.ymbolixpH the ting, Wrho la goring hiss ^naniyj while 
the gods Aunbia^ Upmut^ Thoth, Homs^ and Min. 
Bj^mboli^ed hj their totem-atimdnnigT pull the rope 
which binds the king’'s enemies and drags them to 
slaughter. We can now turn to the discnsidnn of 
Mr, E^aiiB's cmin theory, which seeks to proro 
doae oonnecdon, implying direel comammcation^ 
between Egypt and Crate in pne-Myceuaean titneg;^ 
on the evidence of the aeal-stonea. 

We ha^e seen that the pne-Mycenaean oultiue of 
Cyprus and the -'Egean must have been more or less 
contemporary with the Egyptinn period of the 
*‘ Atiddle Kingctoin to which the Xlltli Dynasty 
l>elodgft, nnd was in commiiiiioatiou w ith Egypt at 
that time. That prae-llyceniaan Crete was in cora- 
inujuicatioii with Xlltb h^nastj" Egypt hn then ejoite 
passible, and the possibility is made a probability by 
the discoverj* in Cretan tombs of the primitive period 
of Egyptian scarabs of the Middle Kingdom.^ AJso, 
coming down somewhat later, fiom the proto-ilyce- 
tiiean strata of the palace at Knos^sog oomes the 
lower part gf an Egyptian statuette which is uti- 
doubtedly of XlJtli or Xlllth Dynasty date,- Btit 
though the Eiimilarity between the B]jiral designs of 
the Egyptian scarabs of the Middle Kingdom and the 
Cretan spirals on the seal’^tonea is cortainly stlikings 

1 At Hoi>ios Onci-apbriDj;, The Caet thut the pm-MTcemran 
imJtiirB D^uit dflie tu at lalaati bofort r6oQ b.cl (p, 71^ 
fiiiawE that these Bcambts eanuDt be nviaoh oldur thun The ohjEotfl 
with which wete foQnd: Sn all pmbabiliiy tbej are ab^ 
lur&ly e£»DLaEDpqraTT witU Lbi«m. 

* Tbifi pleae of evldmihB appeara, bowever, to he o£ daqbtfal 
value £ sqb AddeadiL, p, 320^ 
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it oolild hardly have been h&ld to prove coonectioa 
bad not tlie above evidence exiatoJ. The other 
evidence which Mr. Evana bringa fonvard fts further 
confirmation of the theory of cJose connection is not 
so flati&racbot^". The inscribed table of offeringig from 
ihe Dictsean Cave has an Jigyptian appearancep and 
may therefonE* have been copied from an Egj'^ptian 
orlg^nalp bnt not necessarily at the time of the Xllth 
D}Tinstj"| aUOi such attars are apparently not uni¬ 
versally considered to date excinflively to that 
period.^ Two primlttve-lotiking pots have been fonnd 
in Crete with atgns scratched upon them which appear 
to be identical with some of the linear signs of the 
ficaLSp^ but it won Id be neceasaiy to know the con dition^ 
undet which these vases were fonnd before they conld 
bt" pronounced to be undoubtedly prso-Mycenfcan ; 
the presumption that they fire piise-JMyceuaiBn 
however, rjnite legitinjate. Enfc between these linear 
signs and the potter's marts from Kahiin there is 
only a rough similarity, from which no coiineotiou 
can be deduced,^ If W'e put this doubtful evidence 

* Tbera bcciqb ta be no reiwion to gupp»me tluit Egyptian 
^ Tahleg of Oiferlngt" dE ihu typft of that found in thn Dlotffion 
Ca^e are notUMsajily of XlJth Djnaatj date and of tliat date onty, 
SoioQ oE tbe Eigns qpon It look lEko menu Tiade iDiitationa uf 

Egrptlan Moro^djphfi ; a ^ a ^ are rescignkabto. 

Tliere U little donbt that ths Cretwi script ti-aa veiy atrangly 
intiueitced by Egyptian willing (r. riiqfc. p. 141, n. ij, 

^ Evai^E. 4^ 5. 

^ It eeem^ imptMiEUilo to argi^e anytliing frdm mere rudely 
incilfld toarka of tkia kind. S^uoh nmrkd mu found an Egyptian 
pottflrj of tfao Vlth tiyTmfttjj snd OOCnf again mujEr the XYllIth^ 
u dLffierence of two tbonaiind yenja I 
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on one eiJe, the fant remains tlant many of tte seal- 
atona^ among'them certainly some o£ those with spiral 
deaigns^ are of pnc^Myceofi3an{“Aiijorgian ”) date and 
so oontemporaiy With the Egyptian MiddJe Xingdqin - 
thti seals Crom Hagios Ononphrioa prove thi^. The 
question is whether the undoubted similarity between 
the Cretan spiral designs and those of Egyptian 
I^Iiddie Kingdom scarabs proveSj lu the absence of 
any trace of the passage of Egyptian artiatie inflneaca 
at this early period from Egypt to Crete Oypras, 
that Crete communicated with Egypt at this time 
directly fHjrtJSii the 0 |>eD sen. It seems haidly pas¬ 
sible that Egyptian Xllth DynaBty patterns were 
copied by the Cretans of the llyc^na^an period Lb 
preference to the Egyptian atylea of their own day, 
so that no theory of later mutation will acoonnt for 
this amnlarily. The spiral is a very ob%doiia form of 
omameut^ and oocnrs alt over the world, from China 
to Mexico. Are the spirals of the Cretan seal-stones 
—and therefore the whole system of early fireclc 
Bpiral decoration also—-really an artistic development 
qnite mdependant of the Egyptian spirals? On both 
scal-stonea and scarabs apace is confined, and a spiral 
design would natnmlJy have to take mneh the game 
form on both. If this could be accepted as the cause 
of the resambisnee, there would be no gronud for 
the supposition that the whole spiral system of ornsr- 
ment so characteristic of the llycenEean period rsfllly 
originated in Egy^itiim scarab^designs.^ In that case 

' Id {1S96J Mf. mUER sajB thiit av^ltuh veia 

this dombant of Eg^j^ixtiaa art nnder iho Xma BjuaBtr, 

but fcheie ift littla avidenca of tMs baj^nd lliu use dE spinda an 


CRETAN .^ND EGYtTlAN SPIRALS iS7 


there T¥Giild m the eddence of mi^itauiiicatioa between 
the iEgean find Egypt be nothing which need e&n&e 
to doubt thot it waa through Cyprae and PuleetinB 
only that any connection between Crete and Egypt can 
have existed in pt^MycensBaa timea.^ On the wboLe, 
then, we Beem joBtified in thinking that whatever 
commerce there wm between the -Egean lauds and 
Egypt in pne-Myceuecan days was canied on by 
way of Cyprus and the Paleatlnian coast. 

We oauuot be sure as to the people thjongb w^hom 
this early " coinmerce was cttrried on. The Phce- 
uicmnshad possibly not yet reached the shores of the 
Mediterranean at this date, anil it is very impro¬ 
bable that tbe islaudera had as yet voyaged farther 
from the ^dEgean than Cyprua, Neither the Phru- 
uLcmns nor the islanders are likely to have been the 
middlemeu whom we Beek+ (In the whole it wonld 
seem most prebable that the prto-ilyeeniEan potteiy 
was brought to Egypt from Cyprus thmugh the 
medium of the Palestinian tribes, whose culture 
seems to have been akin to that of the prae- 
Mvcentcans of tireecfl and Asia Minor, and the ncn- 

Karmbt?. Tbe spral mothe fnr wqh tiecoTatiou, to 

tiAve io Egrrpi tuod dueiSj ct the tima of ibe^ XVIllth- 
XIXili porli&pa b thousand jeqtb after t]je time of 

the XIlcH DyouBij. It tjuKte poi^ble that tbe EcuDpdaa 
spiral origiiLBted mernly la oo|v|wr wtrework (rt/t fi oopper-wire 
pin jatp BpirBis, fig^aTod by Mucu^ JCxip/ffrzfik 

J4, p, Mrctt ramiiit^, p, 55, ^ Zpdem gHh^Tt dai Spind- 
in BElaea TErsohEn.l«t]i:!D Arlea so den fruhe^ten Enobelii'' 
ucigan der Uetiib:^! UbEErhaapC' For good ez&aiples of prae- 
HyounaiELa spirals r^. Ffgu. 6^ 7, 

I Ooly oDJi or two Crotan Bcid-Btoacs taie been foand In %ypt, 
and the^e maj qalte well bare 1:^0x110 tljJfbor by tbe coast rooter 
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Egi-ptum iniahitaatB of the Delta. These last were 
known to the Egyptians bv the generic name of 

^ I Nflrtherjiere’'J 

or “{All the) Famnen '* or 


“ Northerners ”). They were settlei^ in Egypt as early 
as the time of the Vlth Dynasty^ and probably earlier ; 
and in the religions teicts of the pyramids of the kings 
Pepi I. and Merenra (about 3500 Itc.) the “circle of 
the Hau-nebu ^ is a regular designation for the hoiv 
barian IcuirLs on the coast of the [/tUr/i-vr, the “ Very 
Green" or “Great Green "—w., the Meditenuncaii 
Sea. At a very early period the Han were already 
regarded by the Egy ptiana with abhorrence aa bein.> 
entirely ontside the pale of the Egyptian religions 
system.* Under the ATTth Dynagtr thev were 
apparently still regarded by the Egt^pthuis as 
inferior beingj;, liatefol to the Gods. After this 


r f tliat af ths twist rcraud 

of the Paie^tl^ coast Irom Egypt. It may be noted that the 
Omne by whicli tha Palest Ltiiim ooBBt-jand wait known to tL« 
EKyptlaufl in Uler anya. £eli (Bede], nlao meana “ Clmlfc" 

^ ilent of itr ohe. loix. intwl., olal. «e, ie titt 

rubric to eh. cki we rend- ■• E^nty sb™t («M,0 for whom 
thtee dtnne flgurw Imve been pajntixl cipon hU coOiii *h. |i 
make hla wnj thncieh these four ontronees into hraven fie 
the Bni« ^ IVinfls]. , , Let none who U oatmde teow 
Ithis chapter! 1 1* i» a grear Mystery, and the llau know it 
not. Thou shall not do this hi the presence of any peiwon 
except thy father nribyaon. or thyself alone; far it is iSeed 
nn eioee^ly jfreat llyrterj' whiob do man whatever b^oweth ’’ 
And in the rnbde to ch, cxc.: “ Thfa book is Indeed a very wreit 

whBtswver 

H^n to KO it - 3 o /w to mean - ignm^nt 


THE MAU-NEBU 


^59 


time, a& the Egyptiaufl mcres^se^i their knowledge of 
the Mediterranean^ so the natiie “ Han-nebn^becttino 
extended to mean Northem Barbarinna ^ generally, 
whether in the Delta or in the fxreek iGkndsor in Asia 
Minor I and finally under the Saites and PtolemieB 
the prietitly antiquarianfl TeTiTed the mme as a 
designation for the (xreeks generally. OriginaLIy 
these Htto-nebu were certainly neither Greeks nor 
jiSgeans " of any kind,^ With them the E^j^-ptians 
^ Gf. Wh 31 MOninfla «nd Eurc^t, p. J 4 JI. 

thecry, tMl iJifi form waa onginallj !C 2 ^ 

*^thofiis nmth of tho FmampH"^ Ubd Ciult the word 
prigliiftted Jn this mistake, is intorwtlogr. The mis* 

Uks -was terj old^ for the art called (/fun- 

u£&u) In tho pjTaiBid-!iiBerlpElan6 of Popi- Br^ BunGE (Booifc 
of iki TmjiKkEion, pp, JS4) rusnjiiders that the 

word HnJu (or i/ow) ituelf megjja^ tboao dwelling In ihe 
papjnaa awaD[aps''^| in Lho Ikfoh f*/ ifm Ikad ilie iihliiiu 1* 


of teo written 




ft form which 


atroofflT snppoita thi& traitatfttiear The ^ or of the 

o£ the Mook of iht iMadi sBo 


3^ tomi then = the . 

I 13 : 

that, inECflad ol Teadin^ bud 

niirtli of the ftwampa" it wHl Blmply reed and mefin 

^yenmen**: the being n^erely a oomipts detonniruitive. 

The was also used Ad A detfliTEinativt] of tho word 


0^5^ 3E 

Q W 1 


North/': thla u&e am€ 4 i froin its primaTT 
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no doubt carried on trod^j in spite of their religiona 
for the ** ignorant fenmea,” and it waa no 
doobt through them, and the Palestinian tribes to 
the north of them^ that the prse-Myeenfean vases 
found in Egypt with remains of the period of the 
Middle Kingdom (Xlth-XITth Dj-nastiea), were 
brought thither from Cyprus (ivhere vaaee of 


tnsaaing "papyriii,'* the N’orthtim Uelta beii^ the Fapyrng. 
iMiii jHir &o that to «a Egyptian ^ would 

convey the idea " Nertbrniers qeite ae much &3 that 

ef Ttmt this whe sq sliown bv the foim 

— 


which occtiTE Id the 0/ ili£ 

elL ca, 1, M; “ Let me UTe with the ff&d ('Hest * or 

'■ Pesce '}, Elotbed and not dcapeilcd hy the 


Wer* Inr tlm pBprritB-isii^ h BDbatitnted the word 
“XdTth," The ineunces ooTlectod by W. M. MCnLfiH {loc. 
p, 27) fibijw wit bant do^obt 'LhBLl:i the Cerrupt determisatiTO 

wiis eften taken te w^an 




no doubt meant ** All the N’orthemers,"'* or perhaps ** Loida ef i-ha 
North“ f^rd ae well as 'Vh 11^|, to mofit readietB+ who 
probohlii' had litlls Ssiaa that the oclglnaJ tcmi of the word wns 

^ FEmnen eo that 

WB*, no doabt, tiM. or Ha-udf^^ imd con- 

gjfiertd to njean ^Ail the Northerners’^ by manj an Egyptian 
frcmi Fepi’i Lime onwards. Frum the miaming “ behind,” which 

belongs to is derlFed the ttinehitioD "'Thfise whdi 

are behind tfa^t lordfl,"^ which ueed eometimaa to bft given for 


f- 








WHO tt'ERE THE KEFTIU? ifij 

ideoticBl type have beeq fonnd)* and the ivoty and 
fraj'meny of glass cups found in the iEgaau Islaods 
came to them from Egrpt, 

We hava already discuased the evidence wliich 
shows that relatiDiis between Egypt and Graeoe 
existed during the Mycenteau period and may appa¬ 
rently be dated as far back as 1550 B.C. We have 
also seen that tb^ie relations were pretty constant: 



Fia 461—M^'caiccan front 


far mtkiiy centuries Mycenfenii vjigeB and other objects 
were exported to Egypt, where tliey were probably 
regarded much in the same way os Chinese and 
Japanese curios are in Europe to-day, while E^-ptian 
artistic designs and objects of Egyptian maonfact iire 
passed in exchange even as far as the centres of 
Mycenieaii civilization in continental Greece. 

Who were the Mycemean fu'Jiiu who brought 
apparently Myeenajan objects of art to the Court 
of Thothniea UT, ? In Ftoteniaic timee Keftiu 
was used os a tranelatiou of : the biblical 


h 
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Ka^’^itor has ulwuya been considered to be Crete, 
That the JTf/ifiK or Kffiktt (' ^ 

of the XVIOth DynikSly tens not 

is certain: Bv^tj l>ecaTi£e the Keftia 

wer£! !&lycene&&DS of Eoropcftn facial type and 
not Semites; sccomHy, Ijecnnee the old Efjyptian 
namo for Phcenicia iiTas Zalii^ not Keftiu. It haa 
been finally and conolneively proved hy Mr. W. 
31. Muller that the Keftiu of the irixteenth cen- 
tury p.c. "^as not Phcrnicia^ whatever elfie it may 
have lieen*^ ^auHKn wag translated “Keftin” in 
Ptolemaic times by some priestly antiquarian or 
other, some learned Mauetho^ who was acqnainted 
with the ^et Mstorical inscriptiaiia of the XVIIlth 
Pynastyi and nndergtood that the Keftiu mentioned 
in them lay somewhere to the north of Egypt (north¬ 
westward according to Egyptian notions}, luid bo 
identified it with Phoonicia, taking the opportumtv 
to perpetnnto his theory in the first great insdription 
which he was commissioned to translate into hlero- 
glyphe, a task which in l^olemaic times only an 
archffiologisfc could hnve undertaken* 

WTiere then w*as the real and original Keftiu ? 
The Keftin are mentioued in con junction with tribes 
of Syria, and as beyond the Kheta. In the *' Hymn 

1 Kflii EuTtspa, p. 337 £F, Tp Eoppose OiaE Kp/Vm- = 

rUiznlcia La PtialBinHJc tlmea, theref&re it »» Fiimulcia tmdisr 
th* XVIIlth Dyuftsty,, Is ao roaro cocBJaary thaa Eo mppo>se 
tliat b«qa^e th* IlaixcQbD of PtolEmaie waro- HelJeaes, 
chorefarc tht naon^bu of Iho Vlth DyaaisET were Hallaaeft, 
acctesarr. Mr. tTofia {MtmpAls a^il 67, 6SJ wxeplE 

tbs Doe fuppoytiau and rejooU ih$ oth^^ 
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c|uat^ on p, iSjj they are mentioiied 
with (cerfcaifily part of Cypras) nfi b^ing in 
the west* Tbeir land must then be plaee^l in 
jiuttaposition to Syria, bnt westwanfi of it, Tho 
most northetly |>eople of tho Palestinian CToast with 
whom tha Epfyptiana then had regular relations were 



Ahtisa, a country which may be platted with great 
probability in Cyprus,^ It seems, therefore* im- 

i If lias bean fiup^>o«^6d that Akshija \tiis in bflcainse 

ocFj^wafi ^3q>oTtq^d thence to Egjpt (Wikcklee* 2Hf 
Lcttgn, 3^ 25 , I?, 30, 31, 3a. 3j]. It ™ a oommsdal and 
maritime country (ii. 29, 33), ana not apparently in Canaan 
(»t. 31). The namfr of the Alajihijati city TuentlouLd in 

Lettar 2S, m Semitlu ; of those of tlio AkAhiyoui mBntionod 
in Letter ad, PaStEimlnOr KnnJoa, E Liliana, * _ - giirrniniEia, 
U ikHUTo, and £0111011^ only two aro So-mlllt, Th^ oihcra do not look 
in the Ina^ Greok, ao 1 Im tboy may perhaps bo assigned to tlie pre^ 
Hellenic popolatloiL On ALcsMya see lurthon Addenda^ p. 330, 
jpofff. Ochor EgyptlxLo T«uiie(3 for Gyprtuii or psirts of Cypmfl were 

(»/- W. H. MClleh, lx. aL. p 337)1* and 



^ . rtidCrttPiT both oM nonifia. 


A J ^^ '• aPtole- 

maio name (BLelo oE Canopua, I. 9 ; BuoaEi, 

,Boulr,|L isB I w. U. MO Li d fitt, p, jj&J, k cormpt j the 



ioltiiil 


genuine neme ». +« which Enema to me to bo veiy poF- 

iilbly the sune word as the Aasyxian natn e for Cyprus, A or 
lafauau, which wo fimt meet with 700 yeana later than the 
mentiDi] of . , .. oftfttoT. The tmnipositionof ni Into la prGUdtH 
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probable that Tveftip am liRFe been very far westward 
from Ala^biya; W* M. IMiiller aL p. 336 tfl) 
regards it a.^ a part of the OilicLan cx^a&t. Eut 
this is au impossible Identificatiau; we lia^e no 
_ _ eridence of Mvcenasan cdU 

tnre in Cilicia {("/. Etely- 
\ I noRFF, Ar^L Anz. 1S92), 

1=^ Now the Keftin cxportcfl 

^ ^ copper to E^ypfe t a copper- 

prodpciog land in pro-V' 
imity to Syria is wanted. 
Cyprus is clearly mdicated^ 
also Cyprus is the tuost 
easterly Myc^niean land — 
Fic- 47.-Myreaa!aji om and the nearest to Egypt—in 
MvyY«; ftaw a^^-pdiit- t,Le poBitioii wliichive re- 
quire for Jvertitu' Bntthat 
“ Keftin ” did not mean to 
the Egyptians Cypres alone ia made very probable 
by the disooTeryj made this year by Mr, A, 



of tte Ctnrnpt FtoledESic form, to 






aLd H gives as tlie correct 


ttatOA that 


XVmtli Dyiui^ farm of tlie nam e, 

/nn^^na/. 

W, Mk MOUiKB (/oG, c^^, I 344) tiOtaft tRat M^ermos 


Ib maDtiE^add la Gciimectlou witli Kofthu 'rbis place \s apporAdtly 
MdA>Loi (Ji{4£jp\c4) in CiliclL Ttiis lHid§ Raw* to idiiatifj Jttaftia 
With Cilicia geaccaHy^ iint bo saj^; *^dio Kapferbaireii unter 
den GMoheaken der Jii^oLinita ^xen^n, doss Cypera In den 
YnTDim Eeftn 'Cinbe^ri^ea war.** Oa Eoftbiii munes which aio 
known to 011^ sm Addenda^ p. 
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EvaiiB, of frescoed in tie palace at Kmiiaaoa 

in Crete whici bIiow, as has already been mentioned, 
(p- 54), that the !^Lyeen5eIm Cretans were cer“ 
tainjy Keftiaiis,^ It is then probable that JCrJim 
was a general name for tie w^bole northBrn coast of 
tie ifediterranean, ranging from Cyprus th rough 
Pbidia and Ljkia ae far as Crete* This e2C|jlana- 
tion would tally with the meaning of tie name 
Keftin*” which is an Kgrptian word signifying 
At the Back of” or Behindwna 
the Hinderlaodj^ the country at tie t>ack of” tie 
®‘^VeTy Green” or ^lediterTMiean Sen, no doubt 
synonytaous with at the back of beyond ” to the 
Egyptian ! It is more probable that the Keftin who 
came into contact with Egypt were C^ypriotes than 
Cretans ; they exported copper to Egjptp and they 
are usualmentioned in conjunction with the Syrians, 
Vhiiob would hardly have been the case if they iad 
l.ieen Cretans and Ci’otaus only. Also the Egyptian 
monumental evidence makes it probable that Cyprus 
Was the only Alyoemean [and uiti which the Egyp¬ 
tians can Lave come Into direct and immediate 
oontiict at that time. 

At Karnak the god Amen addresses ThothmesIII, 
in Inllated language tin.s: ^ I have come, I have given 
to thee fcu smite those who live in the midst of the 
Very Green with thy roarings . , , the circuit of the 
Great Bea is grasped In thy hst* * * . Keftiu and 
Asi are under thy power. . . Eere we need not 

^ 

UaUOSCH f Itwrlf p. 1493 ; App, p* 1 1^4 
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ussnnie a knowledge of tba /Eg^aii bot only 

of Cyprus aoil of iHe soutb coast of Asia Mioorj*^ 
which to the Egyptians no doubt appeareil to he a 
Beries of lalanila, much as the Antarctic continent 
appeals on our maps at the present day. To dedTice 
from the high-flown hnLguage of thia “ hymn ” an 
Egyptian hegemony over the Islands and 

ereo over continental Greece itself in the days of 
Thotlimes III. is absurd; all we can deduce from it 
is that the ligyptiana bad in his time come into close 
contact with the northern tribes, who^ as we aee from 
the paintings in the tombs already mentioned, wei'e 
“ Myeenroans,^ who probably lived in Cyprus and the 
neighboTiring lands to the weatwarcL And though 
the great official Tahuti, who lived in the Bame 
reign, is styled Governor of the Northern Conn- 
tries, Set over All the Lands and Isle? in the 
midst of the Very Green," we, knowing the ftlmost 
Chinese graTidiloqneTicc of the Egyptum official 
stvle," cannot see in him anything more than a mere 
^ Introducer of Northern Ambassadors,” We have 
no reason to suppose that even Cypm^^ the nearest 
of the MycenBcan lauds to Egypt, was ia any sense 
Bubject to Egypt at this time, though it is men¬ 
tioned among tlie conquests of Thothmes 1 II.“ 

* Al tbi* time Jslw ol tLo Veiy Qroen"^ can ao longer 
liAve ineaunt murely Lbe ccftAtd of the Delti. 

* KetUu oertdinSy vtoe nqt, far thon^h the Kef tty ar& dc- 
X ptribed bfiaging tribyte (hV. ** thingg brought ** &1acti thar 

lo^e to by mt&nii of the emaiiatlou of UIa Majesty"^ 
UTaotbmeR 111- 1 sach docs Hat jinply miy real 

Kgyptuii Euxerainty ; when I^ord Aicherst^s omhi^ET to 

Peking it woe preOE^ded by officials booling ptaucard^ lcL$CTit»e<i 
^'Aoibasdador^ with T^hnte from tbecounrTj al EogLAod." 







C!aTii& 


Fill 4E.—C^slI iTH; oT ilw "‘Trmsnrr nf Wiflyns,/’ zil OrL-bommiH 
| K|5?ptLin d«igTi)- 

Ofute also. Cfrtjim indications obsHirved in (Treec® 
wontd Bsem to show that at this time Eg^pdao 
infliiende had extended hb far as the chief seats of 
Mycenaean civilbcation^ Tbo Egi-piian intlD^Dce 
evident in the Cretan script, the whole art of 
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>Ve see, then, that many of the Mycenamn-lookiDg 
obiecta brought to Egj'pt by the Mycenaean Kef tin 
from CypmaT and no doubt many from 
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pIl^catioTis of Egyptimi design?. We can 3 therefore^ 
Hava little doubt that tbe middleman vfho bronght 
Mycenmau wares from rypriis to Egypt and Egj^>tian 
wares to the MyceiifEans at this time were the Phce- 
nicians. The chief enfcrepiU where exchange took place 
mnst have been f.^ypres, tbongb, no doubt^ Phcenician 
ships often got as far west as Crete. The l^hcenician 
ships which took part in this trade are mentioued in an 
Egyptian inscription^ as *' Keintin-aliips'^—ships 
which go to Keftiuj like onr ** Ecist Indiamen.^ 

But it may be objeeied that wo have at Gurob in 
Egypt traces of a settletucnt of foreigners who used 
llyconoean vases, which dates to the time of the 
XlXtli Eynasty (abont 1350^1200 ma);- the name 
of one of the forpigners bn lied at Gurob is An-Tursha; 
the latter part of this name is the ethnic appellation 
of the Mediterranean tribe of theTursbaor Thuirsha^ 
which wt have already mentioned ; thia tribe must 
have bpcn comprised within the circle of ^rycencean 
civilisation ; therefore the foreigners at Gnrob whi> 
must have been ThuLrsha were Mycen^eaos^ and pi-o- 
bably brought to hlgypt. the Mycgna-iaii objeota which 

hp jugMuntad for on the awppoaitlon that tbc E^^pblan licrite 
wias tTflnsUtemtin^ fmm & caneiform orl^oal xtnd had laad- 
Tertflutly imtiiilltflTHted the gunelfproi cLtj' ^[gii -t* with the naiRo 
But lb wqulct ha a. dlrango mistalte for anj one faEEiiHar 
with cTantiform ta make. 

^ vndtr fhe i. p. 33S. When 

llnigBch wTole his history, be boUevedK sti did all otJmr EgFp- 
tologiata, on the puthoiiity nf tlie Ptokumic aatJciiiHjk.^ Hmt 
Xeftin wail 

- Petiue, Iliahitit, <iifd Kuhm^ trurd^ 

JIa‘\rarti^ 
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are fDnnd there* Kow there were only two ^fraves of 
foreignerB found at Gurobj thosa of the oSidaH Sadi^ 
Amia and An-Tnreha; in neither of tliese graves 
were any Mjcemean obiects fonnd* To soppose, 
tliereforei that because An-Tnraha waa preBiimablj a 
Mycenaean, the people in the other graves ware 
Mycenteans, and further that the Myceoffan vases 
in their graves were brought to Egypt by these same 
** MyoenDcans,’^ ia impossibie. If we nmy modify 
the simile of Sfceindorft',^ we might with equal reason 
conclade that the Jaimntso porcelain m the honseof 
a Loodonar who lives near the J apanese JU^gation not 
only proves its owner to be a FlnpaneaCp but also shows 
that he himself imported it from +Tapan. We have 
no reason to suppose either that the iwople in whose 
graves Jfyeenfean vases were found at Gurob wera not 
Egyptians* or that the vases in qnestiou were brought 
to them by anybody except Phft^niciim traders- 
It maVt however^ be urged that einoe the Thnirsha 
and other Mediterranean tribefi who had relations 
with Egypt at this time appjineiitly lived in the j-Egean 
and on the Anatolian coaBt, and w era great sailonit 
the possibility of their having iinpoile<l Myoensean 
objects into Eg;;^’pt cannot be overlooked* Whowero 
these tribes and what is the coonecticm between them 
and the ^fycemean coltnre? 


In the vr&T of HnmeseB II. against the 

(about 1300 I3.C.) tLe , 


Kheta 


^ 1S93. 
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Pi- 


QiduqiM (Kala.tii?lifl)/ 


appear as aLlka of tliO isieta* It se^ms on &e 
face of it likely that these were vvarrioTB of 



FJri ^/o^Sanfina (Sfinli&iJl) ^ itl* XUtti MiattiTj & 4 ^ 

the Ljkian, DardaniaD, Myisian,- Pbidiant ^CiU* 
and possibly ifaeonian (?) races, 

Thepe identiEcations being accepted^ we ouglit to 
have lesa difficulty in oooepting the Identiliii^tion of the 


1 For iBimnisea f. W* M- MeiiLEE, tie. c*f., p. 354 ; •ohiett^ 
Ji. L n. ftnd Sa^lhr^ 

^ ^ 73 (^j^ax<K (/i xiil ]c dae? not maah mMlttr 

T7]^etliar ihej wai e seltilcd in Tbiaoe or In Aiiia bi iMb time. 

^ The K^\4mf we^ isald to iULTA inliabited Tb&bai AUd 
L:rrrvfi«90«i ia tbfi Trofid: other mdlontioiu »hnw tlmt ot one 
tlrae ItlK TftM ^piEad right aoMssJ Aaia JHlnor (c/ Hat. v. 45, 5a 1 
pttrtflges quOEe<1 by l>Ei3tLiso^ Euf. c£L pp. 14 , ij). 
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asa (AkniTiBiitia) and "jj ^ IlH |^ 

Quirm (ThiUTElia), who invaded Egypt in ccDJpany 

with M ^ TTT 1 ^ i *“'■• 

dianE.i IM ^ ^ IJlT ^ ^ I : 

Sftgolaaaiaiks ?, and LibjaaSj in the reign cf Meren- 
pt.aJi (ftboiit 1250 u-COj'"^ Achai(T)an& and 

TyrsenianB, the latter being preamimbly Lydiana, and 
ttO probably ilycjemeana. 

Tbe identification of the Akaiua&ha with the 
Aobaiane may etancL^ It iB quite pc»??5ible that 
these Adliannis canie from the /EgeaDt perhaps fitiin 
Crete i Profi Sayce^ howevor^ prefera td regard them 
as Cypriotes, Tlia identification of tlie TbnirB^ha 
with the ‘‘Tyraenoi'' of Lydia is, however, open to 

^ Tliflifl people, tfL* were far nicvie probablj' SanHacfl of Lyrim 
thaa fiardinlailB [1), are flnst znemEODeil. BS iStru^je/na, be mBitoDar^ 
Itoope sen'inp: tn T’alesxine during the Ofteenth iient.niy P.o* 
{WocKiiKB, ^UAmiTTJTtt fjUfffti 64^ lad)- ^Loy were- 
aftBrwTsidi gitiatly in fcvemr Ill E^ypt aa royal giiBids. qf. 
note to I'lg, 50 ill IilBt of IllustrBtidni. 

^ Tho liuiGriptinD of MvrcDptriti Is ppbUehed la DCacOasS, 
Ilintor^ /NJMiAr+ L 2-6 ^ -L >?,. fSS If p' ^ 

“ It IB acGeptEd hj W. M. Ut^LLKH^ ioc. ek. p, 371. Tlie 
ahjEiclJjDti tliat tba njunH ends La is of no WElght La view u£ 
the fact tbAl. tBe EgypOans cBJlod tbe SeAut^^ KaJaki-Bha " (see 
farther, p. 17S), and tbfr representation of Greok x ^7 EgyptSaa 
q is paralleled by tba Asayilaii KprwntBtiaii ot KrAii^ u 
Khtlakkn U hsB alaa bc«a objected that LIibbe trlbEQ 

were circnmalEod, and so ware not UrKebi 1 tMs obJeotiDH hm 
been ahowa by W, M. MeLLca { P. M- iS 3 ^ p, 147 IT^ lo be 
founded on a miRtEBOEilBdcm uf aa Egyptian word : tb^ tribL^ 
were nociixani'Oiaed. 
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gTHTP objectioii5+ kave no proof ttat si;ick a. 

people erer exist^ed. We have air end reinarked 
that certain renemblanoei^ in religions ritual and 
in costume between Asia Minor and Etruria 
are notioeable.^ If we grant that these resem¬ 
blances are not mere ooincidenees, the criticifiin 
of the Herndotean le^nd of the wandpiing of 
Tyraenos from Lydia which ooneidera the whole story 
to have arisen from the likeneaa of the name of the 
Lydian Tor^boi " to that of the Tyrrhenians - wonld 
be considerably shaken, Eut^ on the other hand, a 
migration from Lydia is rendered dopbtfnl by the 
fact already noted, that the descent of the Etmscnns 
from C 'entrsl Europe across the Po Valley to Etrqria 
ia said to bo plainly traceable. On this account the 
Etmacan culture Is aometimea brotiglit to Asia by 
means of a Tyrrhenian migration, of which traces 
remained in Lemnos and in Thrace^ and these 
jEgean TjrrbenianB are considered to have been 
the ** ThulrsLa of the Egyptians. But the famona 
sisith-centurj' “Etruscan'^ inscription of Lemnos® 
IB not Etruscan at allj bnt Phiy^gian,'^ and the 
Tyrrhenians mentioned by Thncjdides (w. 109) as 
living in Thrace may either havo first come there in 
pofit-ilyceniean times (in which caae the peculiar 
Oriental elements in the Etruscan culture may he no 
older than the ninth or tenth centniy), or may be 
merely the result of a vagne identifi Cation on the part 
of the historian of the Pelaegian mhiibitants of the 

^ F. 10a, rtJSfe 

^ Steis* ae Hut. i. ^ 

* PjfcULTg m§ LtmnaM, 

* KlECHUDl’E, 54 IE {4111 


T‘AKARA! A?iU DANAVNA iJS 

Thracian coast; with the EtrascaESiWlioni they no doubt 
reeembletl, inasinnch aa both belonged to the non- 
Aiyan atratnm of the Mediterrauean population. 
Since then it is doubtful whether there ever waa snch 
n tribe as these *' Eastern TjTTheuiBns,'' we cannot 
identify the Thuiraha with them . The old identidca- 
tion of the Tboiraha with the Etruscans of Italy may 
he disQiifised at once j it is as improbable aa the 
other old indentification of another of tliese tribes, 
the Uaahasha, with the (JEcans, and there is no need 
to go so far afield; the Thulrsha were far more 
probably a Oiiician tribe, inhabiting the district of 
Tarsns. 

In the reign of Bamesesill, we have a third earies 
of MEditerwraean tribal names in the records of the 
second attempted invasion of Egypt bythe Northemera 
(between 1300 and 1150 Among them, berides 

the Jhthusatltii or Philiatines, who have already been 
disonsaed in chap v,, and the mentioned 

above^ we find | ^ ^ cia 

(Tchakarai) and ^ ^ V ^ [ k ] 1 

Jfedmtrw[5rifl].^ Adl^a^J^ was a very ancient ethnic 
appellation of the Greeks, and no doubt originally 
denote a single tribe^ ag *A>^aioj and 
originally did* XVg &hoTild liave really little reason 
to refose to recognhie in tbe a tribe 

* f/rforr Harnw 761, 7 ; iliJeii|it.ioiaB at Mcdlnet Habn 

^DCuiGHini, ice, ceV. LL 4^; GiiEKi'fi, Fv^iUti 4 |il* ILJ. 

® Tha forms and jDuriauMti are batb foanii* 
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of Daoiyms, did not the Teli el-Amarna letter 
151: (London, 30) menLion S^mumf. as n tribe 
of Canaan. Thig, however^ was probably merely an 
iaalated settlement, like that of the Tcliakanii at 
Dor. If Eo, it shows that these tribes had begun 
to prega sontliwards towards Egypt as early os 
1400 n.cv The Danuna were certainly not a pnredv 
Canaan itisli tribe, Tlie T have been identified 

with the TtLijepolj the well-known tribe of the 



Fig. 51. — 7 "cLtrfn[r/ (Cretans?) of tire XlIUi c&rilurj- tic. [Thcbca-] 


northern Asiatic coast of the JEgmu. But the 
name Ttui^ol doea not apix^ar in Greece, even in the 
ITomeric period; it is Crat nientioned by the poet 
Kallinos,^ and so it is posdble that the Tenkrians 
bad not yet reached the Trond In Mjcensean times, 
blit werci still in aonthem Asia Minor or elsewberPt 
Now the name T^utpoc was also connected wiih Crete; 
the Troic Tencer was said to have come thence,- 

* Gunrit, Or. £. p. 279 (1S56 ed,), 

^ Vine, jcEil, fli. 104 








THE UASHASNA 


And we have various ludicatiioDS, botliiD plivce-namesj 
and in reUgioofi ccsjoni, of special cpanectioii between 
the Trond and Crete* Xqw the T^ttkami are always I 
mentiDned by the Ey^ pthms in the eamo brcTit}i with I 
the Futumtha or PhilistiDe&j and, as has abeady j- 
been meDtioned (p. 135 n.),! they founded eettlenients 
on the Pale^nian coFi?t to the north of Philistia. 
That the Phillatinea eaine from Crete ia very pro¬ 
bable (9. p- 13s o.). Is theTi the name Ttvicp — really 
of Cretan origin^ and did the T'iaitira/ who mvacled 
Egypt ID company with the Kp^rayiv^uj PbilistineSp 
and settled at Dor, ori^^iiially came from Creto as 
well OH the Ttuifpol of the Trosd ? The possibility 
that the Baamu or Ikt7iiina were AfivaoV of the 
jEgean becomea thus greater. The inscriptions of 
Rameaes TH- (nearly 400 yeara after thoae of 
Thothmes ILL) speak of the Danaiina "Mn tbeir 
isles*" It ia probable that the islands of the iEgeEm 
are now meant. The JJa»ha$k 4 i may very well have 
been of Cretan or yEgean origin also. So thot 
I do not think I can be acensed of being over- t 
sanguine If 1 identify the Unshasha 11 

fl M M ^ 1 ^ i ) ^tb the peopl J 
of fa^o^ (TFir.TOji)* the ^Ob^oc of Merodotos^ and | 

of later days, a pii:iniiu 0 Titcity of Crete*yThifl b more 
probable Ihnn the absurd identification with the Os- 
cans. The tribee who attacked Egypt in liameses 111 /s 
time wen? then quitrfl possibly all Cretans. 

What is quite certain about these Iribee Is that 

* iVd TSi^ fftiSfistp Ct /. O. 3Q5a 
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th& majority of them Inhabited the sonthera coast 
of Asia Jlinor from Cilicia to Lykia and prot>nbly 
also Jihodes, Crete and the /Egean landa generally. 
Their lande lay iwrf of Kheta and Alaahiyai in an 
uiBcription of ttameaes III., moro folly quoted in a 
note, p, 182, below, they are spoken of as coming 
from the “ Isles,” subdclng Kheta first, and then 
Cyprus and Phoenicia * so there ia nowhere else to 
pnt them. 

A great objection to the idenfcificatioii of these 
names with those of the Mediterranean tribes men¬ 
tioned has been the presence of the carious BTiffisea 
-eA& (-.‘Jii) and -iKt which are tacked on to them. 
1( may Vie possibk to evplaLn theso auffiies. It 
must be remembered that, althoogb the Akainasha 
were probably Aryan Greeks, the majority of 
these tribes were Cretans and natives of Asia 
Minor, and so probably belonged to the old 
Pelasgic population. It is, therefore, probable tliat 
their names and these of their Hellenic alljes 
wonld reach the Egyptians in a “ kleinasiatisch ” 
form, Now in Lycian two of the oommonest 
nominal anffixes were - ttsi o r a nd siS-, 

~nni. The Stele of Xanthos speaks of the Spartans 
and Athenians as Spptirtasi on the Bi¬ 

lingual of Tlos TXaitiSe = ThiUna and « Ilii'dpiiJO 
^Fillanni. In the (ymiB way pi'iiJin = house, 
pniufisi =■ oImTqi (fjfi Kretschmer, lot. eiL pp. 3 t l 
329). A. similar form, nsed Only in place-names, is 
-oart, -OOT, Lycian names ending in -dsi, -aw, &c., 
when tranalitemted into Greek end in -naair, -atfi!:, 


- f 

1^ J 


r 


I 







ITTE 


179 


-ffMp At Tbe ongiuhl forms of Akaio-fr^J^fi, 
Kaliiki - ShBJcal - Thoir - sAce, Uasb « 
Danau-wa, iShardi-s!«, may therefore very well li&ve 
been sotHetting like *Alm.WfKi (or *Ak(dmtza)*£eili- 
iitizif *Shfikaioj:i^ 

*SIiiirdimni^ the suMx being in each ease merely tlie 
Lycian nominal. In the inscription of llameaes Til. 
the Ibnanna are called simply Zhrnmi, If thei 
Sbakalaaha were- the SagnlBsaiiLne,' a i^apiHMition 
which 90BIDS m every way probable^ -ifska wonld seem 
to represent -if^<roc. which is certainly the Lyciau -<bjsa, 
Tlje-^K-fomi of tlio nBirte of the Libyan tribe of the 
Afosliauashn^ who were allied with some of the&e tribes 
b iheir attacks on £g}^pt, may be dne to their being 
confLified with them by the KgyptianSj or may show 
that the name reached the Egyptians throngh a 
^ kleinasiatisch ” mediiini. If they w ere Mairyes^ the 
-jifta ia certiunly here also a suf&x- 

Oar general ooncluBion with i^gard to these 
□anies then is that it is probable that the 

ShakfttiT^^ Fida^ta^ and F^tht^thu were 

Achaians^ Lanaans^ Lardaniims, Myrianaj SaC'- 
dians, Lykians, ^agalaseians^ Pisidiane, KilikUms, 
and Philistinps (of Cretan origin ); while the 
TTauhnsh^f were very prebably Axiuna from Crete^ 
end that their companions the Ttikarai were also 


^ TIiIb idEjntffipatidn wsb first maJp Masfkso, 

p. 1D9 In tli& Addenda, p. po«tr will ^ 
tfiimd a note giving the nflnuai ol thti 0^jgLuai ;^>ropaserfi of mlLay 
el the identifioitJoPE accepted aboTe^ 
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CretaDa of tbe Teukrian name scediB a Bqg^'^stion 
mort* likely tliaTi any other. For the Thnusini uo 
iJenGfication can be Baggested except a Teiy donbt- 
fnl one with the TarEians (?). and we do not know 
if the name ilfaiijinfl is correctly so read. And to, 
perbapB, the warrioTB of the Akaiun,jha, the D^tina, 
and the rest, to whom Zeus had indeed giyeu it 
“from youth eren nnto nge to wind tha skem of 
grieTOnswarB nntil every tr.an of them perisbed." ^ 
wea-e the representatives Li the second nnlleniuum B.r, 
of the historic peoples whose names they seem to 
bear. And at this time these tribes must have 
been comprised within the circle of lilyeentcan 
civilhiation.= Bnt this does not show that they 
carriefi on a repidar add established trade in Myo^ 
objects with Greece, though no doubt they 


» It innT li aatEd that the fsather heatWresi oT tliMt tnl^ 
as depicted cn SpyptSao mnnumenta, H lh& Barne W that whin ^ 
the Lvbisni wore at Baiataie iHdt, tIL gal. and tint which tLe 
loniiule appear on Aesymii « weaimg, ThU f^tLcr 

headdreee b1*o appearB wom ht warrioTSon a gB^etncrf vas^ 

liMBceu fmrn Mycewe (peWished by Wioa, Inri. 

jfiT, TK S^L tT 1 wMifior axmml with nn aifl DU n oit™ Irorj 
dmdgbt^iar train Enlmml in Cypra* (pqbliished by HcaaAi:, 
i» C!ipr», p. ti, mg. «gV Dr. Mnnay^ 
that this is a specinitD nf the Mnainian or Ksrian woA msn ticmeiJ 
in iLbi. ul Is very appogite. Wb Oius finisaiainplcnci this leather 
hHwiaiess warn by trihte of ihfl Jigcaa end santhern C^t ef 
Alda Miner In the Xllth. TUIth, Vllth, and Vtb centimea fcO. 
The peculiar walrtclothB of these tribea on the Egyptien mctiu- 
BEnteof the Xlllth-Xnth cemories n» Mycimiwn 5 their sray 
of Bbaving the cpp« Mp is Or«A. Bot their shields «rc nit^ 
Homeric than Myctajesn, being ro'md ; their swords aeem often 
to have been of l^ptian type (tbe bnmte wenpoM 
a,e Kgyptiiin in type), bat thoM of th* Sbnrdina an. biead-blnded 
imd tbprflTjptilj EuiopHan Mid Mjcemuaji. 
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brought a few of th-eir boiiseliold gods with thsra 
thither. They were sea-robberEa not hngnieJi. The 
inRcription of ^lerenpttthKpealcs of the Jlediterraieaii 
fov^ers as foreigu sold-iera ot the UbyanSp^whO'Cii *^the 
niisemhle Libyan had led hither ' ( 1 . 13), “ fighting 
to fill their l3ellie5 daily ”<L 23): ix,, they were mei*e 
wfludering mercenarlpH^^lika their descendants in the 
days of the Ptolemlee, 'So we are compelled to fall 
hack u|K)in the Ph(iinicifln& as the eole possible inter¬ 
mediaries between the Mycenaiana and Egypt. 


Those writers who considered that the /Egean 
Tovera alone brought to Egypt tho iljcenEcan objec^ta 
w hich are found in that connt.Ty seem to be of opinion 
that they sailed direct froin Crete to the AfricaD 
coai^t, adducing their allifl^ce with the Libyan tnbea 
as a proof of this. It is, cf course, possible that in 
AI yceniean days vessels may occa;aionally have adven^ 
tnred the direct passage from Crete to Africa, for we 
know that nowadays very am all craft run across the 
open sea from tlie Indiaji coast to the ^Ttilf of Aden, 
and the ancestors of the Mfkorie came from tlawaiki 
across wide atrctchea df sea in open canoes. But it is 
difficult to suppose that a regular ooimection between 
Crete and A frica across the o|ieii sea evereristed until 
the classical |>erIod. We have d ready seen the geo¬ 
graphical and other improbabilities of such a connec¬ 
tion in discussing the relatioua betw^een Greece and 
the East in pne-ilycenfcsn times. We have nothingto T . 

show that the ilycenseaqs were bolder saUora than the - 
primitive tribes who preceded them or the Homeric * 


« 
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(jraeba who followed theni. Tlie ships of the 
satho, judging from the Ggj ptiftTi representations of 
them, look almost too frail and small to trusted 
in the open sea. It Is very probable that theYEgean 
tribi^s did not come into tonch with the Libyans until 
after they had coasted along the ahoreH of l^alestine 
and Egypt. We know that the second (and apporentlv 
chiefly C’retan) expedition figainsfc EgJ'p*. which 
the I’lilnsalha (Philistines) job ad, did reach Egj'pfc 
bv this route, and not direct fiiom I’rate; this 
expeilltion appears to have been defeated by the 
Egyptians off the Phci^nician coast.' And if those 
adventurous rovers hugged the land all the way to 
Egypt, it is very probable that the “Mycemean” 
traders did the same as for as Cyprus, and there 
banded over their goods to the PlnifiiiciiaiiB for farther 
i IHiii flEpeditlon KaniG tiY land. pUTtly bj isea, fram 

the Interior df Aida Minor into PaEnaline. Tbe mHcilptioii of 
ftamoses III. sftTst ^Thc I&E(swere iBoiJcress: diatnrtwd wnong 
tbemsolTeE at one Kiel th^ same tEme, No Land stood before 
thfiD p bfiginnlBg from JCkEfttr inclndln^} Atri* {tba FalM- 

ttnlan ^Cercbomlsll), and 

(AlMblva; CypmB}. Tbej destroyed (tligm, nnd a^^embled 
in their] qainp in DDO pUlOE in the midst oE jluiMr (Auseutu j 
E alfiatlnc)™ (Tegct pnblislied hy Gakese, p;. Tbi& 

Indicate^ thdr oiigin »nfi the ronte by whiob tbey TeojchEd 
Egypl clearly enna^h. The inaEriiiilon of Merfmpteh fays 
that- tbs LSbyonfL to whose syjsi&tapf^e the firv^t cx|>eilii.feiii of 
the it:^Di±ljemerfil camo. bed lonfr been in poHses^sinn af 

the Dnlta. We know HmU Libyans {Thchennu and poMibly 
nebn ?} were in the i>LltR as «rly 3500 n.c. We aro quite 
justlfledp therefore^ In reenrdrng the Lib>ttn aJL!® of tEw Mediter- 
mnean tribes AS- inhabitants of ihe lowlands at the moutlia of 
the Kite- There is- tUerefore^ nn need lo go »o far afield as Lake 
TritOnls in order to sliow reiatiaoji betwetin Western Libyans and 
prehistnrie Greefcfli it esm only bavn been the JJhyima of tba 
flollA wbn ever camt Into contact nitb them- 
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ehipmant to Egypt ^ iiLtjoiiipaiiied oocasionally by 
fipecbit^tis of the makers of tbese objects socb aa the 
** Grreat Men of Keftio aod of tke IeIos in midst 
of tLe Very Green*” who are depicted on the wdls 
of Theban tomba of the fifteenth century b.C, 


While thus Lnsisting on the pre-etninenLNi of Gyprna X 
as mediator-iD-chief between Greece and Egypt in 
the Myoena?ftii perio<iT there is no need to belittle the 
importance of Crete aa a factor of ilycensoan culture. 

It 15 very possible, as will be seen in the neit chaptePp 
that Crete and the neighbouring islands were the 
cradle of Myeenican art; bnt it cannot bo conceded 
that it Is in any way probable that Crete was the 
chief inedinm of commuiiication between the rest of 
Mycenaean Greece and Kg^rpt. Some of the Myoenrean 
objects fonnd in may have come from Crete, bnt 

only bv way of Cyprus and the ralestinian coast. If | 

Myccnioftn Crete was so chisaly connected with Eg} pt, | 
how is it that none of the scaUtones, so cbaracteristin I 
of the ilycemEan age in Crete, have ever bwn fooad | 
in conjunction with Mycenujan objects in Egypt f t 

The inlliience which was pjcerciaed by Egyptian 
culture general!y oo the development of that of 
MveeniB was ^reat.^ The question of the debt wliich 
Mycenman Greece owed to Egypt in the matter ^ 
inefcaUworking will be more convcmently discussed in 
the next chapter- it may, however, be here noted y 
that Mr. Myres is of opinion that the weapou-forina ^ 
pecnlkr to Crete show marked resemblances to 
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EgjptLon foriOB: thm Tfould be attributable to strong 
Egyptian influence. 

Of late several writera have Beomed to incline 
towards the view that Myceiifoan art inflaeiic€d 
that of Eg)"pt more than Egrptiiiii art tbafc of 
^Mycenip. This view ivciuld seem to be erroneous* 
It is, of course^ easy to exa^emte the extant of 
Oriental artistic inOtience in Alycenis^aii Greece: 
Pitifepsor Helbigj for instance, exaggerates it enor- 
itiously* Thhi natuiaJly provokes a reaction. Bofc 
this reaction lioa now progressed so far that an 
attempt is lieing made to prove that M^^ceniean 
intlueiice pmcticallv dominated the less tratDinelled. 
forms of Eg\'ptian art under the X VIlTth and XJXth 
Dj-nasties, Eventnall-y it will, no donbt, be asserted 
by somebody that the whole natnmlLytic deyebp- 
menl which marked Egy ptian art at the end of the 
XVIJIth Dynasty was of Mycenman origin. Did we 
nnt know that the foreign queen Tbii, the consort of 
Amenhetep IIL, and her son Khnenhten, tinder whose 
auspices this development sprung up, were of Anoen- 
i nn descent,* wtj might confidently expect them to be 
clmmed as llyDemeans 1 Any naturalistic design on 
an Egyptian kohl-potj ivory casket, or other object^ 
is dubbed ** Myceuman ^ : the occurrence of a lioiij a 
bull, a deer, or other animal in active movenieut in 
an Egy'ptian de^igti of tbia kind is held to be proof 
positive of Mycenman influence. Eat these designs 
are purely Egyptian t it is a misUke to auppoae that 
Egyptian art was in all its branches stiE and formaL 

^ Thli appnrGnHy came tram Silitjnml, the lUal^ioS af t-hH 
Greeks (c/ Pm Ain, Bintary tv/ U. p. 
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NfttPrfllisLLc designs for the QraAmentaLion of fifltdeA 
df were constantlj" in nte under the XUth 
UynastyT and the udoptioa of such freely conceiTed 
designs for toilefc-boies, mirrar-hnndles^ spoons, &-0 h, 
in wiXMi and ivory iinrler the XVillth TJ\-nasty vvas 
merely a revival and development of the ordmaiy 
custom under the Xllth, In the reign of Amen- 
hetep liL, which marked the most Moorishiog period 
of Egyptian cnltnre and power^ this natiinilism was 
further developed, till nnder I^hnenilten it burst 
forth into complete free- 
dum, even invading the 
du mains In w^hicli the 
hieratic osnon in artistic 
matters had hitherto re¬ 
mained supreme n the walls 
aucl plllnrs of the palace 
and houses of Tell eh 
A mama show what the 
Egyptian artist could do 
when freed from his fetters. 

All these designs, which 
are so ocufideutly claimed 
as showing Mjcenuean iufluencep ate then in reality 
products of a purely Egyptian i^rtistic develop¬ 
ment: it is for more likely that Jlyceutean natural 
ism was itiQuenced by that of Egypt than that 
the reverse wag the case. So that, while Egyptian 
art can be shnw'u to have exercised a marked 
iiiduence npoti that of AlyccnEcan Greece, Myoe- 
ua^an artistic influeuc-e in Egypt can hardly 
be shown to have effected much more than the 
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tamponiry iotnoducticni of 
faLse - necked vase, wMcb 


tbe BligclkMuieor 
was nfianuTfljcttjrcd in 
Egypt for abonfc 200 
years. Tbpngli naany 
other MyoejaaBaD vase- 
fortaa mugt have beerit 
well knoiivri m Egypt 
for some centtiries 
they do not seem to 
bavc inflneaced. th^ 
native pottery 
extent. Sobjoinea is 
an engraving uf an 
Egi-ptian blue gb 3 !ed 
TasCi dating to about 
the tinie of the XlXtb 
Dynestj, made in imi¬ 
tation of a Alycenffsao 
form (Fig. 53). Tbe^ 
gem - eograving and [ 
golfl-work of Mycenn:^ 
funnd apparently such 
little favonr in Egypt 
that they were not 
iiiiported : tbdr in- 
flqence on these dc* 
parttuentsof Eg3T>tian 
art is nil, A^mrt fiDm 
the Cretan pictographs, 
which certainly i 
Ifigna of strong Egyptian infinenoe^ the 
striking example of direct Egyptian inflaence on 


Kic, 5^ —Btu# ^l&sed WLue V^, 
iD Efypt En of 

tinn I iTh X n 11 hi ccnturj itc. (Biit. 
Mub. Eg. Defhl. No. 33,731.) 
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ilvcciJi3[?an art which can be in-HtanccJ is that of 
Mv^ceo^oan fresco-painting, which evidently owed its 
whole inspiratioi i to K^yptian f reBooes, Even the oon- 
ventioofi am of EgypUnn 
origin; €*g*f the tiesh of the 
men is and that of 
the wotnen white. In the 
draw'ing of the Kno&aian 
frescoes we note that the 
artist has seen the im- 
poKibility in the Egyptian 
conventionj according to 
which a profile 
the upper perl 
from waist 

full-face, add has irierl to 
represent the hgurc oa he 
raidlj saw it, without mncli 
BOGcess : tlir iafitience of 
the Egyptian convention 
was too stronp^ We must 
not exaggerate the sign Hi’ 
cnnce of hie attempt* or 
begin to think that the 
Mycentean artist was better 
than bis EgyptiAd mnater; 
in spite of it« vigour, 

Jlycensean fresco-painting 
has faults of drawing, such 
as impossibly Bniall waists, long legs, Ac., of which 
no Egyptian artist ocmld pcsaWy have t>eon gtiilty. 
Two well known examples of direct Egyption 


Fig. 54,—MixcoccsiB Vm of 
the U'pe bniia^tsd bjr 

FJg. 53r |Fn,im lalvBda-fc 
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inJltieDce ai* tlie ceiling of OrctomenoR and the 
ilesign of tiie bunting^cats oii tba inlaid g^Tordblade 
from ilvceniii. Had these been found in Egypt we 
abonld ^vitbotit mticb qnestion have dated them to 
tba period of the XVTLItli-XTXth Dj nasties; their 
origiuaJs were certainly of that age, whether the 


Fig. ,45.“Carp«l woodcti objeel of M>tf?ttdnLn fmiiKl 
in EgjpL (BerUn ^Euscum.l 


Mycentean adaptations be as old or no. The frescoes 
of Xnossos are certainly more or less coatemponuy 
with the reign of Thothmes IIL| and there is no reason 
why the Irescoea of ^lycenro and Ttryns should not 
be as old, while those of the Third City at Phj'l^tope 
are probably older. So the Egyptian inflnenoe which 
ia m marked in these frescoes must have begun to 
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modify the indigeDOns ideas of paintin^ nt least a 
century or two before; i.e.. Dot later than 1700 BiT. 
It has olao been support'd that the inlaid metalwork 
of Mycenis was of Egyptian orient and oomparisoiiB 
have been made witli the inlaid dagger of Queen 
Aohbetep (B-C. i65o)> But tbo technique does not 
Rsem to be the Batne, and it seems very probable 
that this wonderful MyccuBsan inlaymg, which the 
Homeric trreekB regarded as the work of gods, waa 
of indigenooB origin. In the sword blade with the 
design of the hunting cat we have then an Egyptian 
design oairied out by Hyoenicaiis in Myceiiis?an work. 
It is inberesting to note liow difTereut is the result 
from a Fhand^Jt copy of an Egyptian dfsigu. The 
Myoeutean copy is not a icere slavLsh and un¬ 
intelligent, and therefore grotesqne and ugly, uaita^ 
tion. as a Phccnician copy wo old have been ; it is an 
intelligent adaptation, swiftly Beijing the mam 
polnLs of the Egyptian original and traiislating it 
into a Myceiujeaii work of art. 

Marked as Egyptian influence on MyeensBan art 
was, it in no way modified the essentially European 
aapeet of that art. The palm-trees on the Vaphio 
cups point to Epj'pt for their origin: but the spirit 
of the whole design in which they are an accessory 
to the main idea, and its executioii, are totally nn- 
orieutal, they are truly ■'Myc«Jtean“j that is, they 
are Greek,'^ 

^ t. BTSBXS’o (7oAr6. jlrct rSo®, p. 50) note* as the 
KrtBut Mvoeoaan inflaence m Egypt t «Es ist ]a uDbasmslttor 
dMS i3iD uijltMiiECliic Kiiltiar . . , Agjptfln in iiten B«rei«h 
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^ogeoliEl: Kb«rwio gmoH inMi ihinu Einfiass Rnch ecMfsen 
mig, es lit Snmiar tiur cUi beEtiniinter Axiaeclialtt au^ dem Fcrrm- 
-euftcbati, der nns in Grlecbenkod l^ickenlas varll-egt, dm wir 
trefiTen. . . ^ Yon iiiiFk£iiJj»hBtL Bron^siL, fi^fenbelnfiohnitiereieDf 
7on Gold- ond &ltbers»cli9ci ist kelno Spuf f nioht eln* m vktn- 
i&dfa^ Teimcotte hit liob iuouiob WkieEui ^imdoo^ IiL6elstebi« 
f^en muofa. BQgrlknJihPtii lIuchfiBap Filg^erttavcben," dber- 
wi^ftn bet w^lt^, paEh den mehr mk handort YasenfartnoEL ds 
Hutberlandei eiebt maai lioh Torgebazi^ nm, Wohl b^bon Bcdeh- 
ungieDL Kti Agrpteii b^tacden, aber idchts flprloht dafOr, daj^ 
m anj wareiip wiese iwliehtn A^^pteii nnd aftiner Provlnz 
Bjrien ^wesen iiind.'' (Ha goes mi to show tliat this makes it 
Quito liD|io«dbla tlmt the home of tho '* MyccnEUi" ouJtsire was 
as Helbig waaljM to pFmse^) Bat m his siiddo on an 
Egyptian woodan boa carvod with a roiffesMBlatloii of Tai^^n#- 
d^8 (^tA^ xdii. 189A p. be graally Overostlniiitoa 

llyneoiRaii inQiiDiioa on Egyptian art. There U Qothiiv^ In the 
^ HDllgEif&as Jn que^tton wbJch botzays Ooy eign of Mycensan 
Indqence. Oo the Ejgyptwn an of ^0 XVIIIth Dynnsly, tf. 
^TAlNDOHPFk lUHfrXtti dw Pfnsraitninniek^. Leipujg^ ^900^ 



Fiq. ^^Tap of an Egyptian alalrastcr 
VasE, madi! in Imilaiioo -erf a Myce- 
nA?l^i BUg^ihiirne. (BfiU Mas, £g. 
I>q 3 L No. 


vn 


MYCEN^'S PLACE IK KI8T0ET 

Ci REATns may tave ’been tlie iuf nence exeixjised upon 
it liy the civilizatioM of the Raat, the ‘-MyceinuBn ” 
caltnre always retained ita predonimantly European 
oharactei! It belonged not to the lilaat, bnt to the 
Wert, and waa in fact einiply the Greek phase of the 
general European civilization of the Bronze Age, 

It has appeared neceaeary in Chapter I. to point 
out with Bonie epphasis the essentlaUy uncertain 
character of the *' science '* of prehistoric arohreology, 
and the weakneaaes which naturally res nit therefroin. 
But it must not be supposed that the main fact of 
the development of prehistoric European cnlture, 
from the Stone to the Iron Age, need in any way be 
dopbted an that accoiint. 

All we can say is that during a period of time of 
nnhnoHTi length the peoples of Europe possessed a 
generally identical though locally varying culture, 
the distingnifibing mark of which was the nae of 
bronZie. This European Bronze Age culture de- 
yeloped directly out of that of the earlier Stone 
Age; in extra-European coontries this order of 
development is not neoeesorily found. In some 
regions of Europe, as in Hnngarj', a periotl of 
tninsition between the Agee of Stune and Bronze 
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iQ wEicH ttip fiirnple i;foppt!r was iised.^ In 
Central Europe the Age of Etouze seema to haTo 
ceuse<! about Soo lj.a^ and was followed by a period, 
wt-ill exemplif3i?d in tbo deposits of Hallatatt in the 
Salzlcaminergutt daring which both iron and bronze 
were eqonlly in use*" 

The relation of the prehistoric CEvilizatidti of Greece 
to this general European culture is quite clear: the 
nnB-MycensBfln and ilycensoan cultures are ainsply 
the earliest and middle pfaasea of the general Eono- 
pean cnltnre of the Eronze Age afl they were repre- 
sen ted m the ^Egean and Eastem Mediterranean 
baaina: the pra>-lIyeeiiseMi culture was stone and 
copper-using* so that a ** Chulcolithic ^ period, existed 
in the extreme South as well as in Central Europe; 
the development of the Myceuxcan nnt of the prse- 
MyceniEBn culture is the development of the Greek 
civilization of the Middle Bronze Age out of that 
which existed in South-eastern Europe and Asia 
Minor during the transition period between the Ages 
of Stone and BronzeA 

The culture of the Greek Age of Bronze m many 
respects far ontetripped the coTresponding culture 
of Central Europe and Italy, and certainly exorcised 

* geneniJlj MUCHr Kvpf^rsMit. Mach tEils ta pTOTp 

the amveraaJitj of the Copper Ear Jr 

JUetflliisrgy of Copper, TiHj olid Iron in Eerope," in ArrittEo^ffia^ 
l?i IK 3 ^ 3 , 

* Cy V. iffrw&er mu NAuk. L*£pOipif if Hall- 

^iati en The ETn^balc Greoh brodios of I bo CrroiDetJdcld 

period foTwid at Obiupia (trniiTwijsoi,Eii, iji-o]E=f/ueif« utm 
Oitftrtpia) fruabie ua to doBoribe thii i>eTlod as the ^ UnHatatt- 
Epoch of Greece/' 

® tyi liiinflUTr in f(ir iVrj lad DEheifi. 
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coneiderftble inHnencje upon the artistic developmcTut 
of the lutteir,^ 

The idtimate cause of the peculiar F[ellenic develop¬ 
ment of European civilization was the geogtapliical 
poaition of Greecei which brought the Hellenes into 
doE^e contact fnm ih^ Itiyinninff with th^ entirely 
alien and at first more highly devdop&ii cultiuie- 
svstems of Babylonia anti Eg\"pt.. Greek ciTilization 
was th& resnlt of the mitial oollisioii and sahsequent 
constant Mction of AYest and East in the Eastern 
Afedite rranean. 

The shock of the first collision was felt throughout 
Europe; through the medium of fireece oriental 
iniluence seema to modiry the general European 
development almost in its beginnings, in Central 
Europe as well as in prre-MyceiuBan Greece and Asia 
Minor- But the auppo^tion that the whole iiupetnB 
to the development of European civilhfiation wa$ 
originally ootnmunicated from the East through the 
medinni prfe-Mycentean Greeco is nnaecessary: 
th^ idea, for instance^ that the knowledge of metal- 
working, which enablEd European culture to developj 
reached the inhabitants of Greece first of the Euro¬ 
pean natioufl from the Hast, and then spread over 
Europe, is directly coutraiy to all probability. Such 
a view of the origin of European metal-working 
mucli exaggerates the debt which Enropean civiliza¬ 
tion owes to the East. 

Both lead and sliver seem to have been known to 
the primitive [shuiderG of the iEgean os early as the 

^ ty WlOe, £!r}fkf.Tki6t:Aer DrwflJWtJiJij in Mh. MUik^ 

itU 1^8917) p, J147 fl; and alJiar^ 
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oldest period of the prro-Mycenaean cniture/ btit it 
may b& doubted Tihetber gold wna used iii Greece 
nntil the proto-^Iycensean period ■ gold rings were 
fontid in the Tbensean deposits. At no time dom 
gold apppiir to have been much worked in Greece 
propeft andp as Profesaor Gardner has pointed out/ 
the l^Iyoemeau gold prohnhly came from Asia ICinoTt 
with which traditiciiL closely connects the Mycenaean 
ruling houaes of the Perseids and l^elopids,^ though^ 
of coursOj there ie no proof tlmt the mines of Thrace 
aud Thasos^ possihly of Sipbnos, were not yet worked. 

In the Greek lands a Copper Age seems to have 
prevailed during the prso-MjcenBEjan period. Although 
traces of oonnection between Greece and the East are, 
ns wo have seen^ not wanting at this period, yet they 
are hardly traceable before the use of copper had 

^ (y. Ann. MHt i39&-?j pp, rx, 5 d, 

* (fAansvUt AW p. Sa. 

■ TbiE tha Gr^Jt word and thfl ^urrtfH 

^Id b&vft At least a oomDQon ori^En seems pit>table. a 

h boIh, lik& the AEsj-rfaii erpTessioti for hreuze. derived from 
A BmnELtiAti (pnie!~Sem1tii3) cri^lnM: ih& ft'crd Tor ^cld 

was In fAct, Aurdi'E looki Aa if It were good SenaiticL, 

And WI1I& c^aaocted witb a rtmt “to split ojttiL*® But 

it seem irnproljAlilE timt the wgrd cad havE heen tAlsHi 

over by tba Gfceks from tbe ABsyriflns by way of the Fhaiai- 
n tariR : thU would point to tax too IaIo a dAtn for the inoept^on 
cif the word, since gold lunpt hAva besa known nnd ruimtd by 
the Greeks long before tbey ever onme Into much contaot with 
Ihfl Fhceniclans. A oominDn origic in Asia Minor for both wordft 
Is Tat more prub&ble; anti bo the rcficmblmiee of Aurvl/n to 
^*nrT wonld be a mere oehicMtLUCE t the gold oE the oArly Greeki 
was probabljiioti mined, but A[Tparendy came from the dvor- 
wasblngB oE Ajda Minor. (The poetlcaJi word gold,*^ i* 

pnabAbly meTely A«rd#A taken over imd then erroncooflly nogorded 

fts A deritatiTe of 


r 


COPPER 


bcopme! geuerali and it does not probable that 
the first idea of oapper-workiug was derived by tho 
primitive Greeks from Egypt or Babylonia, where at 
this period bruDze had long been in general ii§e. It 
is quite possible that the use of a simple metalp like 
coppeTj to replace atone ortginated independently in 
many of those parts of the globe in which it Is easily 
accessible.^ We may therefera regard the use of 
copper os having originated indepeodently iq Enrope 
and in the East. In all probability the tise of copper 
\yTLS first intfodneed into Greece by the pitth- 
Mycenaean ** tribes at the time of their first migration 
into the jdilgean basin ; thereafter, howeverjtbe chief 
centre of tho distHbntiop of copper to the Greek 
world was probably Cyproi?; it was probably in 
Cypras that the great developnient of the use of 
copper^ which is socharacteristiG of the earliest Greek 
phase of European civilization, first originated,- 

^ On this inestlon efi Moca, f/it Kup/f^rz^ii, p, 136 ff. 

* tyi Myb^, /VwTTiMtf, p, 34.7. But wliH^D Mr.' 

Mtteh (1^4. p+ 34^ and ^y/prui ^tTui’-funi p, 17] ^.p^aJcja 

ef the general Europciaa koowlEdge qf crippor h3 d-erwfrd entirely 
tsom Cjpras, aad of Cyprian Slypes of weapon? in E[T3‘pt under 
fhe lYth Dynasty, id Central Eiirnpftj ac., he is suraJy presalDg 
iha argnoieDfc from BimlliUrity of typa too far. If It granted lliat 
the cemmJet&chiiiqnH gf pol^frooi TmnajJvaDjfl rcteetnbletxtliator 
pots from Cyprus^ how d&tB tidit pmiva the ^ewledgs of pppper 
to hava comB from Cjpni* to TnuLa-jIvania T Jt might perfrcLly 
well he argued that Ihc pota and the copper came from tran- 
By Ivania to Cjpnia. The only certala eanclnftlon that tan be 
drawn is that Tranfijlranian^ and Cyprian? wwb at one time 
eompiiaed in tbo aaiue primitlre cappeT'ii^Lnj^ circle of cfvfliaa- 
tion^ and that veiy pti^blj arti!itkr Ideas may hare truvEllEd 
from one communltv to the oEbor. Aa to the place whara thafe 
ideas eilglnatad; or where copper wan first yatd no conclu- 
ainn nan be drawn. Much considers that It wna fint mln^ 
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BronzPi however^ probably did not origiTiate indepen- 
tlentlT in Grtece or id otliep part of Enrope; tbe 
idea of ais artificial luxial^m of copper and tin or 
-coijpter anti antimoiiy can in all probability liave been 
derived only from a swingle aource. Uronae seema to 
haye been commonly nsed in Babylonia, at least as 
etkrly as 50OO B.C* some time before this it first 
np|x^are in Egypt,* but is not common there till a 
ID act Inter period. It seems very probable that 
bronze was first invented by the SnmeHanSj^ though 

i[id43pai3i]i;ntt^ in Gjorna and in Eninopn (/nr. f*il- p. I I 7 >- it 

la iiqTjbiiljlc tliftt the ImawlfKlge -of cepper djunn to CTpras from 
Europe^ for tldi iha atooe Age u pmciicallT nmepre- 

ioEit ed ill CjpsoB t tho emllMt jettlcri seem to Imru bcdQ users 
of copper. iTae concile^inn thst th?ij elreadj essod copper before 
iheiT arrivikl, ami tlutt they At once utnired the abnndant storua 
•cl ibe weil-boomi metiJ which IbElr new laud offorEd to hinij 
U naliaral. If the Europeam IcqowJodge of copper ie to be 
derived Itdiu Fomo ono tootce (not o neoMs&ry flEipp£KiitiEin)i 
Ccotml Europe n betteF chun] to be thiLt eeartie thAn Cyprus, 
aUlinngh Cvprua very iwon beemme I he chief prodaoer of copper 
for Greece ^ad Ahui MLoor^ oven for ^gyptr for ondtr the 
XYIllLh Pyinuity the KgyptmnB prdhdiblj fjoti ftliuoat oA maoh 
of their Copper from Cjpnia as from Rinei. 

* The bronae stntootteB of the Eatylonma Gadctk date to 
shont 2300 B.c,p there are others without royii mune^ but of 
earher datE. A brtmse y^Jc of the time of Cr-Gor (2&90 b.C.) U 
mcDiioned by de ^AiutEG, DretfttviTifE eft Chaldee, p, The 
figana from ToUob with the lumo of Ur-Ein& (c 4500 n 
which are iilnstiiLled by DK Ipc. cii, pL L Ur, are of 

copiiCT^ nat' brouse,. m that afipajeutiy In the fifth miUnnniTmi 
iix, babjlonla wAB etiU in her ''CopiMr Age."' 

^ The earUest epeciintm la a rod of bron^ from Hedmu: date 
e, jSoo H.C. Bronze wetipoiia of a primitive type are spoken of 
bv PE Mqhgais:, JMaux, p. aoif bis coming frism 

the early necropolis of Seghcl el-BagUeb. JIbvb thesD w-miponQ 
been analy^d il They bio mora probably copper. 

^ ^Vhenee the Bohyloolans obLained thdr tin or Botimotiy 
*'Mn of caursc, only be left to cecjeOtnre. Tba Babylonian 
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Vircliow jjnefers to attribnte tt© inTention to tli© 
metol-workiog tril>&3 of the Bkok Sea coast.^ At 
Bomc tiiTiB "between 2000 and 1500 fl.c* the kiiowIf?dge 
of bronze must have ©prend from MeBopotamia and 
worda for ^ Coppar ^ aad *' Brouzu are Intere^tli^^p and a 
cf Lhuin would Lbitiw moot l^ht opan tbe liiBlorjr of bnoA6~ 
working In Medopatamiu. In BmuLtlo Bab^inn^n (AMynan) 
tbare aro lwd wbrdsp vm and at first alghE apparencly 

moaning IndlSierlminflteSy "copper'^ or broiiEi?.” On examining 
paiaA&go33 in wblnh Lheiso worda occur, however, one the 
imprEEsion Lbat Sru reaHy m^CL* copper, *ijFjrrK mote pOflLon- 
Inrly trow©, il meanit bmnzOf bs appoaed to dEnplo 

copper, bmnzc would to have been known to the Stimemnit 
bafura the ^mldc invasion, for ffipAmi aeesns to be derived from 
a Bomerlaa cngfnnlp ^^^r/jor. 

* Jfitih, A ttihrop. tfw. ta iJTisa, xii, p. So ff. Of courw tbe™ 
La DDprrio/obLaiEiahleof the rteriv^ticin of the E^ypliu Icnow'- 
ledgc of bronae from tlie SLUaerhin^. In tLc ^aamc JodnuJ {p. S4I 
Prof. lloSTELlEia Eaya; ^*Dlc EkllerlctxtiiTi Anfgmbtmgen In 
Agypten , , * welcbe von I^’Jinder^ Fetne und dg ]y organ 
Tnxaffcntllcliit wordetit babeJt una die nl1urait.Ctfte Zidt Ap~rpLenif> 
TOr dsr anten OyimatEa bennen golGhE±L I>ie EBigen, lo vial ich 
Behaii katvnp die Ur^prang der iigyptisehen ttnltur niebt in 
Agypteoi Eondcnl in Chnidi^ za s^ndLttl 1 st. WeLL aber das 
KupEer in Aegypten mehr ala ^noo Jahra t. Chr. nuftritl^ kihanen 
wir aagea^ daa Kupfet noeb fpiiher Elen Pbaldrieni beksinnt 
war."' This is bM I^nila fEkhajdoas. In the firBt pione,. HJlboagb 
some points of resemblance may ba ramarked between the 
arcAuio l^yptian oulLnra of the iBt Dynasty and tbe Sunierinn 
or early Clmldoian ojvitl^atlon, ynt thn jjreAiffE™ Egyptian re^ 
rn^nBp which are tUe roEuains towliiob Prof. MnnteElus ie aliasing 
liQr dor oratau Dynastleshew not tho slightest reiemblauca 
anything Chaldmaa; in facL tbe idna cE tho dcilTntion of 
the whole of Egyptian ciTilwation from that of the Samerlnn^ is 
fast retreating inia the background, and ibeessenttiaJly 
etuiraoter of the primeval cnltare of the Nde-valley is liecnmlng 
EVmr day mate Esrldeutr In the second pLaoa^ if It ir^rz plain 
(which it is imt) Umt Egrptian culture was derived from thof of 
ChiddJna, It would not bu pa&slblo to argue that if copper waa 
known tp the Egypilana before 4000 P.a, it icmsc hive beea 
known to the C’ha4dieans at an cerlEer perlwl. 
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from Egyptthroiigb Asia Mimii* and CypniA to Greets, 
whence it parsed to Italy and rest of Europe.^ In 
the case of bronEe, therefore, the debt of Enrope to 
Aflifi is obviona and flndiFpiited+ e have nl ready seen 
that the introduction of iron into Gfeeoe may fairly be 
nttribiited to the BoriEma* It would then j^eem to have 
originally come to Greece from the north, and not 
from Egy pt, whencas it k often considoTed to ha^e 
been trat derived* Iron was oartaijily known to the 
Egyptians at Icnat aa early as 3500 ac, (when it 
appears named mid depicted on the Enonnments in a 
manner which admits of no poaaihility of doubt as to 
its nutnre), and may have been knowiL to them at an 
earlier period, perhaps even before the introdnertien 
of brouEC into Egypt we have no reason to suppose 
that ID Egypt the knowledge of the metata passed 
throngii exactly the same consecutive stages of de- 
veiopment as it did in Europe.* That inoti objects were 


5 hla iiDfeliSiailik tbal tbfi Greek word for ttio oio U uppomtitlj 
of ^eaEtfiNPt4iniiaiior%iD. Tbe mitiG-Babf lubUui word 
wbich appeon; to bo Uie orfi^lool of bolb tbe ganstrit^rtijirand 
Hie Greet 

* Ttmt U iii impqasfble to upeat of a '^BrotizH Agn^ or aq 
** Iron Ape ** M bavfng &E any lirae existed in Epjrt hm been 
fKHQolosiTiBJT ffbawn bj Fiehl^, Bron^Ider i Ei^rpten fia Tmvr^ 
l 8 SS^ 94 ITj In answer to B|OBaTBGi4T3H,^* Bnmislldora f Egypten '* 
itoG. aL 0- 3 aodacco&isrolly miLtotaioed the contrary 

opinlozi. 1 D Coptle iron is caDed ft Iff E ? oM EgyptJin 


vor^ Erom which tliU is derived wha 




or inoro aborlJr 


e 1M 

UG., Iren of EeiiVdii,'' 


tho □dginftl word for ** Ironhein^ the PitripJe J ha. ia 
mentioned find is depiciod os binn lo oolonr in the Pyraiiiid- 
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omiaionally eiportctl froiD Egypt to Greecsa in the 
Myoena'Em periwl, qt even earlier* is therefore quite 
possible; the iron rings feiind at MycBnH& imd the 

Text* of King Utia*3 filKitLC 35430 it,& Tbe earllEst known jjjpeoi' 
ssktm ml non from Eg^pt date to the sbtop period (Eb 3 IA>% 
jfi{^ m vliui«4i£ Efftfpti p. 461; tJae date ilb giveo bj TBOUN^JtH' 
^A^ATT, -Jjjiep P- 3i2t note 1, la nil wrOiii;);; bflt even 

if ne poEiesjEd nu aetual specimas^ oi iron □£ ihXs peiioti, 
tbe lestiruany of Uie InEcriptien of Unas wonld be enoogh 
to show titat Iron tcbe Already known to the E^ptlanfl In tbe 
fooith milLonnium b.C. i tbe ta^timony of n slngln moiiLi:tii0nt is 
worth mote than that of lifids of aetonS ohjentfp which may often 
not really belong to the period to which, on acconnt oi the Invcl 
at whloh they may be fonnd fn lUggliif, they are thonght to 
belong I the ^ BAgel^annen '* dopEctod on the wnllrt of thn tomb 
of RamKsea £TL wonM suffice to prove ths date of the MyceuriPtmi 
period even Jf no Sfycenaian remain* had Kver boEn found with 
Egyptian objof-'U of the Kew Emptie. ?££HL summaries the 
proof* Aa Mlewa [iac. rif., p IQt'i I 

U *' Vi Ulnna fynd of jorusaker frSn det iildata egyptiEta 
rikek."^ CWe hod Iron objects of 'the age of tbe oldest Egypnan 
bingdoiXL^ 

3^ ^Yi tralfa jcmets UB-tan pA de iUdsta egypthka nionn- 
meaten under forh^landen, eom lets tCUAta Dl%ot ttifvcl om 
ilTitgaTarandc orda betydelM." (We meet with the namH of 
Iron on the oldest Egyptian montimenia under rirasKstance? 
which do not allow of the ElighteBt doilht oa to the meaning of 
iho word In qnesttnn.J 

5. '^Yl egft loiUamgar Mn det gamla riket^ i hrilka npe^, 
yarktyg^ oab rod^hap ilro m£ltt,de mot bl&tt (iellDr EValtJ^^, dj ¥x s.. 
den met hvflken jemet kunnEteeknan^^ (We pofisea* 

paintings of the timn of the Old Kingdom apprccdcnately 
J*.Ch 4QOO-3OOC1I1 in whbli weapenag tooli^ and inatiuments aro 
polniM bine (or hhtAk], i.f, the colcnr with whioh Iron ifl 
indicated,) 

His conclnaiani with which it is inipMaihlo not to ugron 
absolntBlyp li tlutt "det Egypten, vi JufjlaTid historiens morg- 
ongryningh Infdo i jranJMdETia/" 

It may ^ added, that Iron nra Is eaflily obtainjibhs in Egypt; 
ihere were ancient n&inei at AswUn {r4itaiaj7Mf dt‘* J/oNwuwjifi, i, 
p, 139-). The Hist Iron used was donbtlM meteoTin, as is shewn 
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iron HtEiff-haiidlEJ (?) from Troj ^ mav h.a.v& cjotne irom 
Egv’pt. Hut it is evident that iron was not generally 
employed in Greece for tlie mannfHCture of tools and 
weapons ontJl nfter Uie Dorian mvasionr nnJ so we 
may fairly consider it to Lave been first Ltitrodnoed 
into Greece for general UEe by tbo Dorians anil from 
the north. In confirmation of thiacondnsbn may be 
addnced tLe fact, pointed ont by Mr, Gowland,"^ that 
the form of furnace used in BOUtLern Europe east of 
the Apennines can be tracied through the tribes of 
Central Europe back to an oiigin in Central Asia^ 
and has no connection whatever with the peculbir 
form in use in Egypt and J^trnria ami among the 
tribes of the Western Mediteiranean.^ 

b^^tbe mipe '-IjnQji pf IIea?en, T?ie ttgrption IdeA tint ihe 
firnuimept of heaven wa^ of iron probabij arose from its blno 
ccJour and £rdm the /act af tbo oecasioniil f nU a£ inetcoria iron 
tw» the efc j. 

^ TsorifTAS-MAKArf, ?tc. cU. p. jai. 

^ IvL pL Ji 5. 

* Iron finstoMOrB ia the FotuLh Citv mt Luchislr [? 1^00 ilc.). 

The Hebrew word ta simplj the A^aj-rlaii parztTlu^ 

which Dot ieiicn to he: n wozil cif Semitic origin^ Kor 

doeg it appent to hn SEimDrian ! the AF^avrian^ teU di oE a 
Sumerian equivalent of oxptBfl&otl idedgraphicnltj 

by uean^ oE the ^ but how the j^raap 

.-lY. iS.I/if va iappoted to hjive pronouDoed we do not 
know. Another equiYalent -a hy the way — 

rcailA poB-^ibly UAH. GAf*, but tbi^ giires U3i no certain^ that 
ihcrO avor a Stlcneriab word l^artfnl ^ wMcli the 

Semitic Bahylonimj^ took o^er n*f f^fh. The Assyrians aeem 
rertainJy to have b^n of the opipiaa that iron wa^j kbowu to 
the iSumeiianfi {boforB 4O00 n.c„ pre&emably) | iron Dbje{:ti) 
which may dcite to the tliue of Gudae {r. 2^00 u.c. > have been 
found at TaUoh {nr SlIRZISC, foe m'l. p Et mojrt 

ptobable that- Iron and the word camo to the ^mft^ 

from the ChaKybe&r Tubut, and other irDn-worktPg triliee oE 
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In so Tnr, tLeo^ as tie tlevelopineiit of Eniopean 
cn'ilLZBtloQ was modified by okauge fram copper 
to broDze^the credit of this modilicatioD caiibegXTeii 
to tLe East. But this does not mean tkat tke Bret 
impettis to the whole development of ELiropean cul¬ 
ture cmt of neolithic barharisni frum the East. 

Tlie change from stone to copper was effected in- 
dependently of oriental inflaence, at a time wheuT 
indeed, this iniinence can have been but inconeider- 



able« And the de^ 
velopment of Euro¬ 
pean civilization 
began before the 
introduction of 
bronze. 

The first impulse 

to tbk develop- S 7 —A Myconaiim Sea-d?=mem; 

. . (nrtn 4 W ^aj-iy niBtl-pcii n Tasc 

ment was given in s\y^ ^ 

Greece. 

The tirat traces of ^*Mycenffiim" developinent are 
found in Crete, 'L'hem, Melos^ Oliaros (AntiparoB)i. 


SjTOfij and -rEgina; in the aontbera islandfl only+^ 
This points to the conclusion that not only were the 
j'l'Igoan Islands^ and more especially those of the Bouth, 
the chief foci of the earliest civilization-development 
of (rreece, but that the evolution fi™ the more primi¬ 
tive to the fnlly-cleve’lopcd form of prehistoric Greek 


ArmsmB. at an osknown liat* rC, Tho ScLffierisuss maj liivt 
tt&Mi n3fit«nic iron at m ?ht early jkertwi, Uke tte Egyptians, 
^n^AWBAJi meacif; practicBilljf tte soma thing an tho Egyptian 
Ba-n-pet, tlesiTenly MetaL” 

^ fy J, IL ^ jrv’Ut p. JJ 7 S Mvres. v. p. 350 i. 

alao thn dJacoverle^ of StajS in ^giniL 
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Cultnre took placid in these blantls. Tte eF^ntially 
jnrtTine chfli*fleter of tlie decoration of mnny of the 
earliest and of the moEt typical MvceaiBan Tafies 
<;ertamly conGnziB tbi« apfipo^ition*^ Myceiisean art 
is the art of a seaTolk from its oommeDoemBiii. 

Tn this deFelopment the islatid of Crete meat Imve 
taken a very pronunentj perhaps the foremost, part. 
The peraist^nco with which Mycenfcan types of orna¬ 
ment lingei-ed on the bland when, with the exception 
of Cyprus, the rest of G-reece had passed into another 
style of art.^ gcems to show that hrycenEcan art had 
nowhere been more firmly ei^tablished than In Crete-d 
Bnt if we ailtfiit; that Myceniean art originated 
among the prfe-Hellenic tribes of Crete and the 
Bonthem islands, we must farther conclude that its 
development began before the coming of the Ajyana 
to that part of Greece, This conclusion seems ex¬ 
tremely probable* Ther? is nothing to show that^ 
tireek as the fully-developed art of llyceme was in 
its spirit, the Impake to its first development was 
given hj the coming of the Aryans. It was a 
natnml artistic developTnent^ and its Greek spirit 

1 Alfi* cm* ef tliB earli^ Mvcieafenn freseoep we that 
from tbe TMrd Citj At Fhy]Eii:a|^ In Mcloft, ileplcOs H rlng-fLfili 
{Ar7x, Afk pp. 2 $ ; pL lil.), 

p, p] wiAhfn to restrict the aame ^ Mycenutfin " to tlje 
Fourth City At PhjJibopL* ; but If the word ** ^l^^ettrasn Ib nAod 
nt aU to dosl^ate the bcriOD or prebbtoric dvillziLtlDD of GreecEi 
the Third City, roughly ccrreapondlng to the TlierKAa itiLL*- 
mHbtt Must be called Early MjC£jB£cmi or '* Fmto- 3 fIycenraai]," It 
being niCftt conveolBiit to refttdot the turni ^ Fric-My^ecffiAll ^ to 
tbe [Hdrolti^ epoali of the cEfft-gravea. J 
^ Wine, *VflirAf*jfrea OrNnjairnfe* ^IfA. Mitik. lii. 

p. 25J ff. 
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IB the spirit not of a purely Aryim^ "biit of a mixed, | 
face. 

We may then suppose (untilfnrtherdi[5coTeTy shall 
hare Bhowii the necessity of a modification of the 
hypothesis) I that the proto-Myceofean development 
began in the Southern /Egeaa before the Aryan 
immigration ; that shortly after its beginning the 
inrasioD of the /Egean basin by the Aryan tribefl+ 
who had no doubt in their Trana-Balkan habitat been 
already strongly affected by the Copper Ago culture 
of the /Egean, took place ; that the fullv’-developed 
Arycemenn culture was the result of the mingling of 
these Pelasgian and Aryan elements, Wo cannot 
use the word "Hellenic” to describe the Aryan 
element, ginca in reality what wb Icdow as HeUenlo ^ 
ia by no meana purely Aryan* The Ilellenes of 
history spoke an Ary'un tongue* but it may be 
doubted whether more tban a few tribeia* stich aa 
the Spartans, for example, could lay claim to nnmixed 
descent from the Aryan conquerors.* The Athenians 
piohably had more pno-Hellenic Wood in their veins 
than any other people of continental CTreece* with 
the possible exception of the xVreadiana, The loDian 
race generally bore marked tmeea of a strong pmo- 
Hellenic admixture, and in Crete the old Pelasgics 
element continued vigoroiie and even to some extent 
unhelleDized iu hiEd:oricsl tim^e. It ia in Crete that 
it is most easy to diatinguiBh the pr^Helteaic from 

^ Were the Achaians 0* ih^ Fdflpld Hti^eitianj merelj an 
ArTan anst^jcrejcj’ rnlinij^ o^er tribea mostly of PoIaFg^c l&lood T 
Thfr AcbfLjais^ of the j[iwi neem tc be bh ^BtPCTHojj ra opposed 
*0 tbif “ " m.d AigeiuiPr^ 
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the Hellenic'* eleraeDts of Clreok civili7Jitii:3rL, espe*- 
cially in the domnin of religion, which In Crete 
especially exhibits pccnliaritiea which are obviou-^y 
flue to a commingling of Hellenic with what sseem 
to be pFrc-Hellenic elementb:. In Crete queer demons 
etich as the uXim yipovT^^, and enigmatic dd.ties 
Buch as Welchanos the cock-god * and Uiktynna or 
BritoTnartis^ who in manjTespecU resembled ArteucLis^ 
continued to be venerated in classical times. Their 
aspect IS not very MeUflnic; al&o^ both Welchanos and 
Diktynna were especially con^ 
ziected with the Hteokretan 
portion of Crete, andj like 
the horse-headed Demeter in 
Arcadia^ are plainly of ^H^elas- 
gic*'origin. Now iinfainiliftr 

dpLtiea of this t}"pe certainly 
played a prominent part in. 
the religion of the Mycenseans; horae-, ass-, nml 
lion-headed demons carrying vases, either in 
their hands or ailing round their necks, goat- 
and hnlUbeaded men running and turaing, are 
oomnioo subjects nn AlyeensBaB gems and in Mj- 
censcan wall-paintings.® It is very probable that 
these apparently pne-llellenic colts were of pnt^ 
Mycen[3CBn originj and continuBd to flonrish during 
the llycena^an period^ being passed on by tbe pniJ- 
J1 tribes to the mixed race of the Hellene^^ 

In Crete we have an example of bow the religiooft 

^ The cock was BaCrad to ai Plisistos. Ho wait 

id^ntiiiecl vlth 

■ Qf. Cooi;* J* iA i'. kW.^ Evans, J, //. p- 



Fir„ 5a—^fjFccnpeaii HuM- 
In^ - demon ArtanLi) ; 

ffom nit iiUaglia. 
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ideaJs of the Ar^ iiO invndera were brooglit into dose 
<!onnection with those of the earlier popuJatitm. B’ora- 
nioist among Pelasgic deities stood Zena, who w'asbovii 
in Crete; but Hera his wife was,/Ktns Herodotos (ii, 50),| 
not Pelagic; she seems Aryan in her character, whiebj 
is absolutely ditthrent from that of the old Pelasgicl 
goddess, akin to the Kybelc of Asia Minor, who iai' 
known to ns in the form of Artemis, and from the 
Semitic importation Aphrodite; she is opposed toii 
Demeber and the Chthonic worships^; and she was 
especially the goddess of the predonninautly Aryan 
AchaiATia of Argos, In Crete the Myeenajon for*| 
trPH of ICnfiasoa was always an important seat of 
her worship. It was in the Snosslau land that the 
Ispif yd/ioc of Zeas and Hera was fabled to have , 
taken place.* Not that the Achaians did not with* 
not doubt bring an Aij'an Zeus with t-tiem to 
Crete, but the strength of the old Pelasgic god of 
the Double-headed Me was so great that he was 
speedily identified with Hera's husband, and in 
many resiwots aupptauted him. It is not only in 
the Cretan Zeus, also, that we can see pne*Hellenic 
traces; they are observaiblo in most forms of the 
god, but especially m the Zeus of the Dictosan 
Care. The «pof of Pelasgic /eus oml 

Achaian Here at Kuoasos may eerro for na as 
on allegory of that mragUug of Pelnsgbn and 
Arran which produced the Ilelleiiic race, and 1 
probably gave bo great on impetna to the de- | 
velopincnt of the Mycenwan cnltuie, of which 

* Ql FAESELI^ Cifffi# of lA* QrtEk 

^ DIOD, ¥, 72. 
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we find esome of the oldest rem&iae in Crete at 
KaOflsoe. 


A general theory of the origin, development, and. 
general positioii of prehistoric Greek civilization may 
then he provisdcnnlly framed follows : 

Tike " Chalcolithio*’ oopper-usiiig culturei whieli 
succeeded iho Age of 8tone in Greece was not 
contined to the ^Rgean basiDt bnt extended from 
Cyprus and Central Asia Minorj perhaps even 
from Palestine, at least as far west as SicOy and 
Italy. With the cnltnrea of Babylonia and of 
Egj'pt this primitive ^^Mediterranean” civilization 
had^ as far as wa can see at preaent, originatly 
nothing to do. The chief development of this 
onltore took place in the ^gean IslmidjEi, and 
esperially in Crete^ where the first advance from 
the prLe-Myceckean to the MycenEcan Btnge of Greet 
civilization seems to have bean madon This advanoo 
was apparently roughly contamporaneoEia with the 
intnod action of the knowledge of bronze-working 
from the East. 

These early tribes of the Eastern Meditarrsncan, 
who were, no doubt, the descendanta of the old 
^Neolithic inhabitants, were probably not Axyimg. 
They seem to have been the ancestors of those non- 
Greck tribes, speaking various dialeeta of a non- 
Aryan langimgej whom we still find lingering in 
various pliiices in the Greek world in the cla^ical 
period, and among whom the tnie HeUeqcB appear 
as an intruave. disruptive population. The extent 
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of tbe p™-MyceiiiEBii ciilt lire oomeMes exactly 
the known extent of the distrihotion of these tribes 
in the Mediterranean lands. 

The Aryan tribes of Central Europe bad, no donbt, 
parsed from tbe Age of Stone to that of Copper quite 
as early aa tbe non-Aryans of the Mediteranean 
coasts; but it Gun hardly be doubted that the gi^eat 
advance which was made by the latter when bronze 
first became known to them reacted at once upon 
the former, whose independent developraenb ceased: 
when the knowledge of bronze was passed on from 
the ^gean lands into Central Europe the common 
European civilization of tbe Bronze Age maybe said 
to have begnn^ taking its inspiration from the non- 
rapidly developing Mycenaean ” culture of the 
Pelasgiun tribes. 

Not long after the beginning of tbe Mycaniean ^ 
developuient in the southern islandsi Aryan tribes^ 
perhaps already bronze-users, seem to hove first 
entered Greece on both sides of tbe jEgean^ even¬ 
tually reaching Croto^ and passing on thence to the 
Pamphvlian coast and Cyprus^ in some places 
mixing with the origmal inhabitants as they went,^ 
in others merely subjecting them to their rule. 
The fiujt that sonifl of the NortliernerSp** as, for 
instancOj tb e Lykians and Achninns^ were known to 
the Egyptians oa early as the fifteenth eentuiy n.C^ 
by their Greek names — and in the case of the first 
certainly* in the case of the accoud preetimubly, 
Aryan names^ — would go to show tliaL the Aiyan 


1 Tl» miixed tril^Ea cf tba east cHUut of tha who 

fiTentuidlT r^apliod Cyproi, wm the Ieuchiib |i<, p. jp]. 
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<:iTt>eks Lad already reached the Sonthera /TCgeaii as 
^^arly hs the sisteanth cantury B,cJ 

The niirigling of the Ary ad and Helasgic eleTnenta 
produced tha fuUj-daveloped Mycana^an cultoror the 
chief seat of which waa probably Bhlfted from Crete, 
the lagandaiy^ seat of a verj early thalaEOcraqy^ 
to ArgotiA, whence Hellenic princea exeroisadj 
towaids the end of this period^ a very definita 
hegemony over the chiefs and peoples, whether 
Aryan or Pelasgian or of mixed blixidj in Pelopou^ 
nese and in the iflianda 

And now it is for the first time permissible to 
^eak of “Hellenes” as a eoiiwnient tonn to apply 
to the mixed race, partly Aiyau, j^artly PelaagiOj as 
opposed to those few Pelasgic tribes which still oon^ 
tinned to exist unmixed with the Aryan mvaders* 

This ** Myceneean or earliest Hellenin civilisation 
apparently marked the earliest deTOlopineut of Hiii^ 
pean Pronze Age cultnre, and on acconnt of its 
gieographicol position became itself the chief euer- 
gh&er and developer of this culttire. 


Dogmatism on so TinE^itain a snbjeot as the 
** Mycenaean Question ” is impossible; new discoveries 
may npaefc any pronouncement on the subject a week 
aft^r it Ima been mads. Tet. alfchough all theory 
is grey” and unsatisfactoryr in the work of eltici- 
dating the early history of Greek civilisation withont 
theorizing no progress is poa&ible. The above 
account of the possible oonrse of the development of 
1 sa. 
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the prehistoric culture of Gi'eeee and the pronounce- 
ment therein contained ia, them, no dogcna, but 
a mere provbiamil tbeoT}'^ based prirtcipally npoo 
an acceptance in its main linea of the hypothesis 
explained in Chapter ii* 


It wilt hare been seen that the position of Crete 

' in the history of the dev^elopraent of early irreek 

civilization waa probably one of great importance: 

it seetna possible that further fesearches in the 

island will add enormonBly to out knowledge oF 

! prehistoric Greece, At present^ however, we cannot 

be said to have reached anv c^rtaiiitv its to the 

*■ + 

precise^ extent of early Cretan activity. 

If the Cretans of lata-MycenEcan times were prac¬ 
tically subject-aUies of the kinga of ^ilyoemn, to what 
period are we to assign th& fainoue thaiassocracy of 
iMinoa^ the Knossian monarch who, when the kings- of 
ilycense atill lived and hml their being, wEia Blicady 
regarded aa a half-mythicnl personage?^ ■* Thera 
is/" Bays Prof, Bnsolt, '^eeriairily some troth in the 
legend of Cretan seorpower ► the Island stretches 
across the whole aea, and seeina aa if created by 
nature to rule the waves,'** In Homeric tiuTea the 
naval activity of the Cretans was very markedT and, 
as far as the i^Kgean and the western islands are 
conuerned, they may have been eqnallj active in 
earlier days. That the ^'Egenn hegemony of the 
Kndsshin monambs who are perBonified by ilinoswas 

* fy. Jh ilv. 32a, liu. 44i> i Od. sll. I jSL 

* Or. OtiirJt. L p, 2^7* 

o 
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far retuov'ed in time ffoiai tbe bigtnricftl pericMl is 
f^hown by thf^ words of Herodolos when speaking of 
the tbalttsaocracy of Polykrates: ** TTrtXiPKpnTHc 
ifrri rwitf KAA^i/oj^s W 

aotparitiv Tt tqu Kywarfou^ 

Ku\ d 6ri TtciXXo^irp6rtpo^ roiroi* i[p^£ rwc flaXa^ffijr^ 
Si avtiph^mUg XtyftptvTi^ lloXas/Kinit 

fffrl irp.t^oc tXWbaciroAAi^' ixuv rt 

re^ds Minos as a puTely heroic 
ptreonage; while to kiin and to others of his day 
the Pebpide of Alycenee were men like themselTfis. 
This would seem to justify as iu placing the llinoan 
thfllassocracy in tbH age before the Alj ^sean period 
But the primitL^eness ami (Toomfifis oftlie pise- 
Mycenffian cnlture of the islands hardly accord 
with the truditioBal magniRseuce of the KncsaLaiL 
monarch, /SaJiXswrariic: flMijrcijr ^JncnA^wv^^- also the 
Toios of the city and palace at Kn^psoa are Alyce- 
mean in cLaracterj and therefore later in date. Rat the 
foundation o£ the palace seems to go back to protce 
Myceneean days, and in tlie proto-Mycentmn period 
the culture of Crete had ^jerhapa risen to a pitch of 
development rather higher than that of the culture of 
Thera or of Alelosj at any rate the chiiracter of the 
prota-Mycenfoon pottery fnim Crete points in this 
direction Minos may then have been a " l^roto-Mjce- 
BEcan.^^ The whole story of Alinos is so mingled with 
pure myth that little certainty can be attaioed with re¬ 
gard to its detoilsp but there can bo no doubt aa to the 
main fact l Minos represenlB a tnost powerful Cretan 
kingdom which preceded the Argive dominion iii the 
1 Kpt^ iiL 13 X 
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jUgeftu, i belonged t43 th?^ earlier period of Mjcene^un 
cultnre. The legends of b is ejtpedition again Xami- 
koR iu 8ici|jj and of the great Cretan araiada which set 
out to avenge hJa death and afterH^ards colonij^ed Ilvrii^ 
ia Italyare not irnpoasibilitieSp fUid very probably 
havi^ &otne tratb in tb^ia. Many legends point to a coO' 
tin nance of Cretan activity in the j-Egmn long after the 
days of the half-mythical Minc&, Megara was said to 
have been attacked by a Cretan Heet in verv early 
daye.^ The story of the eobnisation of Klaras and 
Kolopbon by ilhakios * ia probably historical: it 
relates to a period bng before the rctum of the 
Herakbids and the Great Migrationfi.'^ The 
oponytnoQB hero of Miletoa was rIro tilled a 
Cretan. The Myceiiiean centre in the Troad is 
also, as we have seen (p jyy), connecte^d in legend 

With Cretc^ 

We may perhaps attribute this maHtime energy 
to the beginning of the iMye^niean time, when the 
new development of cuittiro was being evolved in 
fJretei aod the neighbouring islands. The ‘"Minoan 
tibalassocrucj then covers the period of transition 
from the proto-Mycens&an Age proper : and it is to 
this period (c. ijoo-i^oo bc.?) that the palace of 
Keosj&os probably dates back+ 

To judge from the discoveries in the Minoan 
palace of Kncissos, nt this period Crete already 
ptKjsessed the peculiar system of pietjographic aignsi 
wEich might seem to mark it out as in some ways 
the most developed of the Mjeeuitan landa. But it 
is probable that other siniilftr systems of loc^l origin 

^ Um. fib j-Gq U. ^ L 39, 44. ^ IL vii. j. 
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were in vogue at the Eame tinif^ in other parts of 
the Greek world; to dednce froni Ita pictogTephs 
alone a pro-emlaent for Crete in the Alycentean 
period is impaa^ible, CommerCLally, Crete had no 
doubt already soiue importance as connecting the 
jEgean with Oypriiti and the East. Phieuiciaii 
traders may already have reached it^ and it appears 
probahio that the Cretans were inclnded atnong the 
Mycenfcan tribes known to the Egj'ptinus in the 
Eiiteenth centmT B.c. ns the people of J^r/tiuJ The 
Cretans were no dqnbt at this period as active navi¬ 
gators of the ^gean ami the neighbooring seas as 
they were to be in the future; bat whether Urdan 
Keftiu-people ever got any farther eastward than 
Cypriia or came: into contact with the Eg]|^''ptian3 we 
cannot telL AVe have no certainty that their island 
was known to the Egj'ptlatis at this time, thuiigh it 
quite possibly may have been At any rste^ no land 
is mentioned among the Keftiti-couiitries which can 
be certainly Identified with Cretej aa As! or lantanai 
ean he identihed with Cyprus. 

Egyptian artistic influence, however^ had already 
reached Crete, if we are to take the frescoes of the 
MluDan palace of Kn^ssos as being relics of Minoan 
days. And then the apparent synchroniEm of theee; 
frescoes with those of the tomb of Eekhmarn would 
date this Minoan period — the period of Cretan 
tliaiaasocnicy—to abont 1500 B.C,, n date which' 
agrees very well with the probability that the tune 
of Cretan kegemony dates to the earlier centuries 
of the Mycenceun age. The thabssoeracy of the 
^ r. p . 165, 
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jilycentcan bing^s will then date Bome centuriee 
later; prgfaably about tbe thirteenth and twelfth 
'ceotLiriea. 

Whether the old MinnaTi nilere wore AiyatiB or 
not it is impossible to %ay ; but the prol>abiiLty that 
their subjects were non-An’aa Eteokretana 

in factj 15 contirmed hy the frescoes of Kijuseos and 
the tomb of Keklitnarrt which depict them ns a 
njddy^ hlack-haired race, much resembling the 
modern Italians. 

During the later ilyoenaeftn perlorl Crete, althougli 
it DO longer ruled the aea, and the Aehaiau tribea of 
the mainland to have* regarded it ns in some 

Hurt under their domination, yet appears to hare 
remained one of the chief centres of Qreek civiliza¬ 
tion. It was still great and prosperous, its cities 
were a fell hqndred in, nambeft and according to 
the Kpos it Was etill under the liegeinotiv of the 
princ^eaof Minoan Knossos, Idoineneps and JlnnoneSp 
who after Agamemnon and Nestor broopht the 
gii*atest number of ships tn the wege of Troy.* In 
the liiad a close connection between the Argire and 
t-retau princes is noiicenblr*- I^'gend again Tuakes 
K&trens son of Minof? have close rehitioa^ with 
Naupliosp the eporiymons hero of Nanplis, aad Ins 
daughter Aerope was said to havo besn the mother 
of AgnmemDon and Meiielaos.^ The KnoSEiou 
princea of late-ifycenman timers were then veiy 
pmbabEj of Acbaiim Aryan) blood, related to 
their Mycemoan overlord, it wm in this post- 

* tL £i. 643 ff ; ijWH xii. 172 E ^ /t lil ajs 0L 

EciLp 0?*. loog^ 134 
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Mmoou peiiod thfit th« emigration of tbe Philis- 
tides and Pakarai to PnleEtine appareatly took place 
(r. 1:200 B,a)i 

We may dnabt very tnoch if these conditions BtilL 
obtaiiied in the diiya when the songs of the Jipos were 
put together. With t he end of the My cenaean period 
the importance of Crete came to an end. In the anarchy 
of the post-MyccnE 0 au age the early civilization of 
the island was estingniRhed^^ never to reappear. Her 
''hundred” cities sank into insigtiificfince, destroying 
K each other in furious internal quarrelsJ Her people 
remained bold and energetic saUora, but instead of 
the mighty mlers of tbe -i^^gean they became mere 
prowling ?ea"-Tobbers+ The infnision of Dorian blood 
seems to have merely helped to barbarisse the Cretans; 
certainly it in no way improved them. Hen{3eforivard 
they were merely the historical od ^luirrdir 

i.pyoU backward in the arts of peace, but sur¬ 
passing all others in theadence of piracy. The days 
were Indeed long past when the Cretana ruled the 
zEgean, demanded human tribute from Athena for 
the purpose of aacrilice to the bull-headed deity of 
Knbssoa (?), waged war agninst Megmra and even far- 
oil Sicily, stmt coloniata to Ionia and perhaps to the 
CydoileSk- and {loasibly gave a god to Miletos, Delos^ 
and Delphi.* The extinction of Cretan civilizatiou h 
one of the meet enrions facts in Greek history. “The 
history of Crete begins in a time so far away, lier 
period of splendour belongs to an age so remote, 
that she had already sunk into decadence before the 

^ FArs. ILL 2 (FBAAaUp Joe. eiV. Ui. jijj. 

* r, p. 14^. ■ /fr. 
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rest of Ilellfta liad begem its youtbJ^^ This b an 
exaggerated statement^ but tba idea which it conireya 
b in the tnaiii correct. 

When, in the Mycenifian period^ the dominion of 
the sea passed from Crete to MyceiiBc, Argolis became 
the central ganglion of Greek emlbatiou. lint the 
^MjeenKsan c nit are qn the mainland was not ex- 
dnsively at home in ArgoUa ^ it wo* fnlly represented 
id Lakonia, the domain of Meuelaos^ m Bceotia> the 
land of the Minyanst in Pbthiotisi where the 
and Hellenic names were closely eouiiectrKb 
Orchomenos and lolkoa w^aie the chief northern 
centres of Myceotciftn infiiieuce, Orchomenos, with her 
port lying on the Euboic CnlfH connected with the 
northern jiigean by way of lolkos^ while her spaeoin- 
niunications towards the sonth coincided with those 
of Athens or Prasiai and NanpUa. lolkos was the 
natural outlet of Northern Greece to Hie iEgean. 
The fully-deTelo|i-cd Mycen^fian Tcmnina of the sixth 
city of Trw show that the llellespoiitine lands were 
probably in regular coinmnnication witli continental 
Greece as wed as with Crete, with which the}-'are 
connected 111 legend and m3'feh. The legend of 
the Argonauts points to an early attempt of the 
princes of lotkos to reach tlse Hellespont and erep 
the Blnck Sen. The line of communication passed 
no doubt by way of Lemnos. The Argonauts made 

I HOKCK, Kritti^ p. V,: ‘'KrEtaa GedcluoJiti! begluat 

in 40 feinir GLansfipcriod^ gobii-rt eq Alter 

an^ dass bex^Etf actloa sank, Ubrlge Holiiu etat 
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Lemnoa their lialfway-hoTifie+ In the Homeric poeiE?? 
WE find most oF the northr^m islauda inhabited by a 
pnpniatioa partly composed of Sintians (who 
of Thrackm origin),^ apparently domiiirted by noble 
families of Minyan 6ft{:}ck(^" Mjcona&ana'^ from lolkos 
and Orchotneaos); in I^emnos we hud Euneos- 
“ son of JasoD.^ 


We have already seen that the Egyptian monn- 
ments "n* valnable information with regard to 
the inhabitants of the jEgean diiriBg the Mycenffian 
period. The identity of the Tliniraha with the 
Tyraenoi wb hare diBCUBS^pd^ and have found thatj 
although wp cannot claim the Thuiraha as an 
people^ several of the other northern tril>e3 who 
came into Contact with the Egyptians at the time 
of the XlXth Dynasty (about 135^:^1:200 E.a} — Le., 
during the ilycenB&an period — were very probably 
iEgeons,*’ The Ueshasha nnd T'akarai w*em pro¬ 
bably Fa^toi and T^vKpm fnun Crece, and if the 
Akainasha^ tlie^ DanamiftH the Dardennij the Alasa, and 
the Luka were really the ^Ayatfot^ the Aeu^aFoi^ the 
A«/?Sniroin the Alvaou and the Avk^qi— and there is 
little reason to think that they were not. every 
reason to think that they were — then we have not 
merely the first historical nicntioTi nf thesa well- 
known nameSr but the earliest testimony to the 
intimacy of the relations which exiaterl between 
osntincntal Greaoe and western Asia llinor in tlie 

^ IL i. S 94 w i^nL 294. 

^ IL vil. 471 ; JXliL 747. 
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Mycenitan periocl, Tbe Asiatic tribes nne tumbled 
mtk those of Greek oriifiTi as they were m Hortieric 
davs, tiie bond Ijotiveen them beiup, no doubt, the 
cominon ilycenuian culturiii and the common Pela=gic 
mce-aiib,stratum. of these tribes wene^ no j, 

doubt, pure ** PebsgiaTia,^ but others^ as, for in- ’ 
staticOp the Akaiuftslm and Dauamia. must ha^e been 
^*Helleuea^^ were partly, in the case of the 
Akainasha perhaps purely^ Aryan ia blood. In 
Crete and Rhotles IlelleDic tribes were no donbt 
settled in the later iMycencean period, but we shall 
see that it is possible that during the whole of rke j' 
Mycenoenn peritKl the CyckdeB still cont in tied to be ^ 
inhabited hy the Lekj^es, and were without true 
Hellenic inhabitiants, although the Hellenio kings of | 
KnnsSDS or ^^yce□^e exercised sazerainty o^er theiu* j 
Als o, if it be granted that tite nsstFciation of the ■ 
Lelegca with the Karians is a mistake, it seems an 
argnuhle though hardly a pmbabk theory that the I 
Karians? had not yet ovetUowed into the Istimds in 
the ^lycenseau period. The evidence on this x>uiiit 
will be discussed in the nejst chapter. 


We have hitherto touched bnt slightly upon the 
question of the pkee of the ’Western lands in the 
history of the civilimtion of (hb jieriod. Bnc the 
iuiportimce of the artistic infiaence which the My- 
cenroan culture undoubtedly exercised on Italian 
civilization has been poinled ont. This inlluetice 
aeenia not to have begun to work, however, until a 
OOtnpELmrively late period. 


* 
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The few objects which have hitherto 

beea foand ia Italy and Sicily^ are of a late period, 
aud are daiply iajportations frotu Greece. We 
cannot regard them as proofs of a Hellenic 
eanfeaii ^ popnlatioD m the West at this period. 
Possibly the earliest Greek settlements in the West 
were establii^hed only by a backflow of migration 
from the East after this had been checked in 
Cjpnia by the insuperable barrier oflered to furthei' 
eastward progress by the proximity gf the civtJIzed 
peoples of the Orient, Legend brings ^leriories the 
' Cretan to Sicily after the Siege of Troy ^ and regards 
the Elriniaas as being of Grieek origin.* Thi^ is all 
I very nebulouE. The legend of the Cretan expedi- 
I tion against JCamikos, in Sicily^ and migration to 
I HyriOj in Italj^ proves no real My censesn colonization. 
That the tribes of MessapiaoB and Oinotriatis which 
we tind aeLtled in tbat port of Italy which is imme^ 
dliately oppoaiCe to the Greek coast came originally 
from Greece is possible, geographically | but nsgdern 
mvesftigiitors have made quite clear the i^pecifically 
Epirote descent of the lapygianSj and have shown 
that the langnage of the MeBBapIans was akin to 
Albsiiian. These tribes were then all of lUvrian 

* Er^i VMefl Irani r hgehiVfr tcmb jkt S Trap USB ; dfilc probahtj 
XcJi-IXtli Oerttnrj [FnETW.-LoscncKfe, ett, p, 4&J, Cf. 
WAX^TiseS, Iw, cri). WeBpqni rrom ]t>C t-tamtia ■ BaiL di 

IhLsimloffia itnliana^ iv, p 15S, 

^ TllUC. \L jr, iiEid otbflir axitborlti#^j j *" Phrygians and 
PliDkiaiiH” (c/ flrBOLT, Or. Getck. L ^75*^ Holm 
Or* i p. JS4) ttimJlfi IhULt an Oriemiid okl^Lb t4 be 

pr&vi.'d fnt I he E3pmiaii!* the Maitugles and Efmn^ 

Er^ and EwTi f TM* would ttardlj commead Itself to an 
ArajljclOj^L I 
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origin.^ Tin? fact thAt we fijitl Mt^ai^aTtiot in Lokria 
(Thiie. iii. [Ot)^aiid tbe esiist^iice of hill M.iuaajriov 
in Boootia (Strabo, bL 405), onlj^ show that there wna 
perhaps an Illyrian ^lettleinent in Northern Greece. 
In Sicily no tribes of Greek origitip with the poaaiblep 
but very doubtful, CKC&ption of the Elymiaiis, oau at 
this period be placed. So, though the Cretatia may 
in earlv JMyGeii£ean days have been in commnnicn- 
tion with and made war on the ccmsts of Sicily 
and Italy, no Greek cobtiies were fumided in the 
West until the bacsktlow of the Greeks towards the 
We^ began in the eighth century b.c. So that the 
Mycenecan nntiquities found in Sicily and in Italy 
must have been imported probably by Mycenaean b 
-—T aphiaiia, perhaps *—hardly yet by Phcnuicians, 
and traded by them to the native tribes, ^’hat 
conaiderable Lnilneneft was exercised by ilyccnfflnn 
iinportatioofl upon the art of the prje‘-Ht-ltonic(Sikei) 
inhabitants of Sicily ia evident from the results of 
Signor Orsi'a e^caTation& of the early nejceo]>oleiB 
of that island.^ This comnieree, □□ doubt, dated 
back to pnic-ifycenasftn tiroes, but we cannot trace 
its history. It has been supposed that relatioua 
existed between Mycenaean Greece and Sardinia as 
early as the XTIIth century u.ci., lieeause Rtncng the 

1 KjiBTaCHMRBt cff. p. 2JZ C Hdt. (™. 170) regmrdfi the 
as ljip;^gian ttibc. 

= I cannat with Wina < iWth. ttiL p. 25S) tliat 

lihl Tcenji'ttrL cSvlJiiatioa never eiEttndwd fnto wgiitem 
becstisa few .Hycsnaian r*tnfi.ins liare yet baea foiiud in IbnE 
^lUjiTCer* Before the Vnpblo ttimbn were dLscDvenkl it might 
with B(| M-ftl waul ol pttvbahhitj luLve biKii (ttStirr ed that .Vlycenn^aci 
civliiEuLioa qevcr niched l^ikonia- 

* FETEtebKSf, Kom. AtittA. »4i (iSgSt) p. J 5 C fF. 
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allied tiibefi who Attacked Egypt at that date^ weira 
Shiinlina who hava Iwen ideatiUed wltE the Sar- 
dioiana. Btit no tmces of MyceEieaii culture have 
been fonnd in Sardinia,^ and it Beems better to 
regard the Shard ina ab Saiiiiaii?. That the My- 
cenrean citiea of Greece w&jrfi connected with the 
West by way of the CoriDthian Gnlf and Ko^k^^-^l at 
an early perktd b rjiiite pce&ible fsee p. 2S3, n. l). 
The fact of Mycemean iniluence id Italy and the 
West tells 03 more ooncernliig^ the connection of 
Mycentean civilization witli the West than the evi¬ 
dence of either tradiiion or arehEPological discovery 
in Westem Greece would impty. In the Ionian 
Islands themselves the presence of the Mjeensean 
culture is shown only by a few ‘*beehi^^"' tombs in 
KephalIonia® and a fortress, probably Mycenieanj on 
Mount Aetos in Ithtika.^ Ent the route from East I' 
to W^t must have passed by the Ionian Islands ; I 
this is the route indicated in the (i, 184), 

and eren as bte as the fifth century the only way to 
Italy and Sicily still lay through the sheltered waters 
between them and the mainJuud. 

^ DK: HonciS:'i iiientlfleatlcin of Shakalasha dad IrE^hafibit, 
whq tack jmxt in ihesa in^ABiODf, wUll Ike Sikek and 
kas betfl aecn to bfl quite EnapcJ^i^iblii. Q' nai*, jip, 171^7, 

^ FmtTW- liQsmiciKE, iwv rii, p. 4S; KEaNAcn^ Or, 

P 550. 

3 Fbazcii, /ViiuaK^d^i UL p. 1401 

* ScaucnE 4 Ui.DT, p, 305, 
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DECADENCE AND RENASCENCE—CONCLUSION 

We Lave seen in Chapter ii. tbati l}otL archBco- 
logical and le^ndnjy evidtnce coin bine to show 
that it Tvas to the shock of the fietnrn of the 
Herakleida, which destroyed the preo-Dorian Hel¬ 
lenic Idngdoina, that the ooinparatively sudden 
decadence and disappearance of Mjcenjean cnlttire 
was probably diie. Comparatively sudden in the 
Greek peniiisiila at least; and here we Lave strong 
testimony in favonr of the hypothesis. The Dorian 
Invasion was oonlined to oontioental Greece and the 
Honthem islands; and it is precisely m these parts of 
Greece that Mycenffian cnlture disappeared most 
quickly j m Asia, to which the Dorian can hardly 
have penetrated much before the beginning of the 
eighth century, it lasted apparently almost till that 
time; in Crprus, wdiicb he never reached, debased 
Jlyoensran art was still in vogue at the end of the 
eighth. 

“Comparatively sudden" must not, however, be 
taken to imply immfdiutL' extinction : the Dorisn 
conquest took long years to accomplish | the period 
of disturbance, already foreshadowed by the wander¬ 
ings of tbe tribes which attacked Egypt iu the 
thirteenth and t^velftb centuries B.c,, cannot, if we 
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are to t<ake the traditional date for the Ttetiiirii of the 
Ilemkleide ns even only appmxlmutely correctj have 
begun later than IOdo ii.g+, abuot fl^hich time 
ilycenmELD tnice^ begin to fail os in Egypt; but that 
the Doriang had not yet cn^gscd from Bpidaoros to 
^'Egina even as late as 850 a.c^ may be argued from 
the late-Mycenaean treasure from that island, which 
appears to date to the end of the ninth centmy.^ 
During this period of tran&itionp which may be roughly 
dated from 1050 to 850 E.o,:^ bronsie was Mipplanted for 
purposes of weapon-making, &c., by iron, and to this 
time of change we have seen reawn to date the 
Homeric civili^ationx or rather the civilization of the 
early lays of the IliatL The tena ** Homeric Civiliza¬ 
tion mayt howeverj be Fairly e_vtended to include the 
cnlture which is described in the later parts of the iH&d 
and in the fWysscy ; this stJlge^ that in which many of 
tlio Homeric poets themselvea lived^ connects the 
period of tTrmsition with that which was marked by 
the beginnings of the classical cIvilizaLion of Greece. 
"The Homeric period ” may be therefore undcrstowl to 
cover the whole pcHt-hlycoraeaii periExl of the history 
of Greek civilizatinn, from the time of thi^ Dorian 
invasion to the end of the eighth century about 
which time the clasi^^ical cnlture of Greece may be 
said to have begun. For our knowledge of the 
history of the civilization of thia period we are 
naturally indebted in great measure to the Homeric 
poems themselves. 

The lirst epic sungers of Greeoejiving in ABiatic 
Hellas in, apparently^ the ninth century a.C.* at a 
^ Evasb, J,I 7 .R itiii. p. 195 ff. 
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tima when the Myceti^ancoltTire^ now almost entirely 
eonEned ti* Afia^ had passed into a decadent stage in 
which the artisttn trininpbEi of its earlier days were 
fast becoming lairy talea^ ^d were regarded aa the 
Tvorka rather of gods tliaji of men, sang of the ancient 
glories of their race in the days when the princes o£ 
the Achomna went fortE to war nnder the leadership 
of the kings of ** golden MycenEC, hut their descrip*- 
tions of the denrishing period of two or three cen* 
turies before were strongly Lndiienced by the altered 
circ am stances of Lheir own time. The Homeric otii- 
tare is eridently the culture of the poets' own day 8 j 
there is no attempt to nrchnisie here, nnless the indul¬ 
gence ip wondering descriptions of the maaterpieces 
of bygone days IS archaizing. But it is otherwise 
when political condltioTis are dealt with* J^ul 
Veronese arrayed the wife of Daiins in raW and far- 
thingale^ but ho knew full wel] that she was a cjnecn 
of ancient Persia, ngl a aixteeuth-century Italian 
princess. 

So the picture of continental Greece which isgiren 
to us in the Ilufd shows ue a congeritfS of tribes, 
belonging to various Heibnic and prjt-liellenic 
stocks, ruled by princes of Achaiau or Alinyaa blood 
who are often descended from or otherwise connected 
witii the older Pebsglan n]lers» of the land. The 
majority of these princes owe a more nr less loose 
kind of allegiance to the king of My cense, the cbi^^f 
city of the Achaians and centml poiut of Mycemcan 
culture. This is in all probability a pretty accurate 
description of thn political statu of MycensBfiu 
Greece immediately before the period of the BorSaji 
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lavaBiQ!!^ and can liardly be taken to rapreaent Its 
Conditifijn as late aa the ninth century, when the total 
di^placetnent and decadence m culture caused hy the 
Keturn of the Her&kkids was in foil swing. In 
regard to the poUtictil conditions of continentfl I Greece, 
therefore, the Homeric poets consciously aud con¬ 
sistently archalaed, in the Odtfs^f/ as well as in the 
i/Mrf. 

So they did in regard to Asiatic Greece as 
the ncn-meation of the cities of Asia shows. But 
when treating of Asia g^oerallly and the mgean they 
wen? not always so caj'ofol; and herei may glean 
-some hints as to the real state of Greece in post- 
Mycetuean dnys. It was perhaps natural that Asiatic 
yxjetu should depict the countries which they know 
best more or less as they weru in their own time^ 
while aronnd continental Greece, the home of their 
heroic ancestors, was cast the glatiiour of romance^ 
^hidiog its barhurlsuL 


Take, for instance, that omnipresence of the 
Phcenicians in Greek waterBr which is so often in'- 
eisted npon by the Homeric poets,^ Thb points to a 
post-Mycenfean time, for during the heyday of 

^ It IlB 8 iKtel^ been ibat The FhcEnli^iEiis navereaKinr^ 

4ll& At iLli. Tbe wra^wtiat ratDArkJlljle tbe(>r7 liaa 

-enondiAleii thai. tht^ d^SpcT of chfl HqmErcc poei4 were 

Dol PhcEiiusLims At aJI, but ircfferf fo Sffitful On tbe 

nnilogy of “East Indtn Merohanti^'^ Apparentlj, Dut the 
Hcmeria doECiriptl&n of tbo-^ Sidoninn Mtll ” *liow^a that tmI 
Sldonuuis wore mcnDt ■ tMs new idea goes cleax agaloat nil tbe 
^ evjdaDcai 
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MycenaBan coltnre and AcLakn political hagctnony 
there WGtild Lave been no room for tiie Pbogniclfma 
in the G reek seas. Tba PhtOTicianB oome in no way 
into tlie politi<5til setieme of the Homeric poems: no 
csontin^nt starting from a Greek land 13 composed 
of PhiXQicianfl or k under Phoenician leadersklp. 
ThLs factij that there is no plane for the PhcauicianB in 



F|(L 59 .—A PhiEtiidfin ??hjp pf ibe VJlth ftnlur}' ac. (From 
an Afr'^yrian tas-rclicT, j 


the scheme of poUtical archaizin^p would go to show 
that their activity in the H'jgeftn was not contempo 
rary with the heroic age, ISut- where they do come 
in is w-here the poets are describiog scenes of every¬ 
day life, the everyday life and general civilizatbii cif 
their own day, and are no longer archaising. It was 
then in poBt-Mjeenaean days, when the Dorian had 
igqbjngated the Peloponnesep and the deeds of the 

p 
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** Mycsenacan ” kenofia were to their deecendMits in 
Asia but a glorious memory^ that the tbaliissocracy 
passed to the sailors of Sidoo and Tyre^ In both 
Hind and they nre found trafficking in slaves 

anti goods, often trapping the former by stealth, and* 
when possible* obtaining the latter by guile, everj- 
where from the river Aigyptos to the innermost 



FlfX ficL— A FhEEBiLiM Slip of itni VI l\h ceJitUT)- T* C, (From 
ait A»^Tkti bAa^rolicf.)' 


recesses of tha zEgean. Archfeological tmces of tlie 
Phcooioians in the /Egean are not very apparent^ but 
tkeir presence there is vouched for by the unanimous 
voice of Greet traditjoii and by the oecurrenoe in the 
yEgean islands and coasts of place-njiines which ere 
obviously of rktenician origin. In the north of the 
,<d!]geau clearer signs of their activity are tiiiceahl^ 
than even in the south. In fhe limd they are men- 
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tioned as trading to T^pmuos; ^ m Tha^ot^ the Tj? rlari 
Hera kies was wurskipped in 7ery early times,^ imd 
the whole of this was turned upside-down Tjy 

the mining operations of the PboonicianSj.^ who e^oo 
settled On the opposite cga&t of Thrara^ in order to 
pursue their search for the prccions metnlson Mount 
Pang&ios. Samotliraee and Imbros were seats of a 
worship which, although mingled with eiements 
derived from the Chthonic worship of Greece^ which 
appears to have beeu of “ Pelasgic'’ origin, is Indubit¬ 
ably Semitic in clmrficter; the worship of the 
Kabciroij the KcUrim or ""Great Goda,” On the 
n^igbbooTing Asiatic csoost snch a name as Adraiuyt- 
tion {^/- Hadrumetum and lludbramaut) h certainly 
Semitic.'* Lesbos was a seati of Aphrodite-worship^ 
and coming further soutli, the name of Samoa^ which 
recnrs as the Houierio designation of SamothracOp^ 
apparently meant " High ” in Semitic speech,^ In 

^ ilu indii. 74^ I'he njiino Efiuuioi ijtts beta dliintctl kb 
S^ midCil ipBuiiJL A local haro of LemiioB wilb njuned Mokar; 
an Bt>penfttii3n vrhicih b, |»ej:IiAp» witli little rensoD, said to b«- 
Semitic, 

** H D^. iU 44- 

" Jfe. vL 47 . 

* IfaEarmtn^fA^ ^ VaUor a\ Dcalll laiOpHlkOf, however^ 
which hajs bcflfi eonfldeatJj claimEd 03 Piuxniclan, Bod said 
to mean ** At Uw ^oid*” cannoL be a Seoilltc pame. Wvoji 
If it could be t&keu to maQo " At tho Ford " or attin ''Towaid# 
the Ford” in atmlltlc^ whirh h Improbabla, no fftieli com- 
blDatiou with a prapoit^ii^n ia pdSBible for a ^mitlo town- 
name. 

^ STa^eo tilL 3464 speakings of the wefrtern SameBi Ld. £11 p^ 
obfiBn'OB : ** ^ aal ru\if ^d;4«i A11 -r & 

SfUiffi t 4 ifiSamnwl = *" Jllgli*^ 

ia deotly Semitic; hAt. CX be high,'' ased comiDonlj at 
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the Boutharp -Egeim, Karthaia io K&os miiBi Imve 
tn^en of Plifi^nician origin, and PhtKiiician sattlemeats 
■existed in early times m tibodes ; the priestly familiea 
of the Lslatid traced their descent from PbtL'niciiaii 
ancestors, and the naTne of the inonntnin Atahynon 
the Bame as? that of the PalestiTiiaa Tabor. In 
Grete the names of Itanos and lerdanos haxe a 
Semitic so and, thongh , as Txill be seen later, it is 
•doubtful if the legends of the Minotaar and of Tains 
the brazen man are really iSemitie. In Kjiihera the 
-eapecijil worship of Aphrodite points to an early con¬ 
nection with the Phomidnns, and it has be«n supposed 
that they were attracted to this iBland and to Kranae 
in the Tjahonian Clnlf by the excellenoe of their 
pnrple-fisheries. The purple-fisheries of Nisyros, 
Kfis, and Gyaros, the mines of Siphnos, and the early 
pre-eminence of the Koans, Amorgans and TheraamB 
in the art of weavingp haye been adduced aB proofs of 
Pb(Knkian activity in these Islands also. Legend 
■certainly settles Phnmioianain Therak It would n-ot 
be difiicult to ranltiply further the traces of the 
PhceniciauB in the /Fgeatij, but io so domg the risk 

t-ba pr^eat tsm^ wh^o spOAkio^ a maimitaiiDj 

-&C. Thia naate caa auly L&ve been bestowed bjr the 

Fbiunkiana 1 a word wbicb lO ATabio Im aAtiiu — wotdd in PbCBiil- 
elan ijoasltilj ta^e ihe form jodi —. We Tnay then oo^fiideT it 
protiAhle t-hqt It the PbartLiGloa^ wbo origltuUr ixd'Ksvr 

rd and that the Samos of the m welt aa that of the 
Weal realty owed its naiuB to tbom, rather tlian to tbb TliiAciaa 
fiaaaoH, to whobi eomo a^aribed It |&TA4ao, e* 4 ^ 7 } [ ^ Impoe- 
■dlbte dertvoijion. phirniclan BcttlomotitB Jn Samoa aod Sanao- 
tbraco arts tliftn oleorly indicated: the atoTy that l^mothraoo 
«wod its same to a later BumLati mi^taUun tbltlLiir Iis probably 
itn inrentioo^ 
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is iiicrurred ol' pressing tlie firgunient froHi fiimilftrit}" 
of naxn^ too far^ aa has cf^rtainly been done by Movers 
and Oberbaininer. Enough evidence ie forthcoming- 
to show that ftt an early period t he iEgean was over¬ 
ran in all directions by I'hfrnielan traders, slave^ 
dealers, minei's, and parple-tisliers. 

The evidence of the Homeric poems shows that this 
waa the case in the ninth and eighth centuries KU. 
How far back mast we place the beginnings of Phrt^ 
Tiician enterprise in the /Egenn? Herodotos says 
that the temple of the Tyrian HernkJes in Tliapos was 
ibunde<l five genemtions before Hemkles the son of 
Amphitryon appeared in Greece.^ 

Objects of PhoLmician appearance^ the golden 
Aphrodita-figare with dovea, the temple a'ith dovea 
on the eaves j have been foond in the ah alt- 
graves of Mycena.% which hnye generally been con¬ 
sidered to be of early date* This, how'ever, proves 
nothing as to Phcenician activity in the ^Egean at nn 
early period of the Mycenfcan age^ atnce, w^hile maDy 
of the contents of the ahal't-graves appear to be early, 
others, and among them these Phcenlcian"' obji?i:ta> 
can only be kiiij pared with the bte-Mycenffian objects 
from Cyprus and so may date from the ninth centaiy 
or Inter. No similar objects of Phueaician appearance 
have, apparently j been loand with uniloubtedly old- 
Mvcenman deposits such as those of Htibssifis \'^apl]io 
and lalysos. In Rhodes arcini^ologlcal evidence of" 
the presence of Phemiekna is firet noticeable at 
Kameiroe long after the end of the Mycenaean period 

^ M OT. li. 44. 

S SCHPCnilJJlDT, iSOL iSl, iSj. 
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ill that island. Tradition makes the PhoiniciaTis in 
ULodes the snccea^ors of a previonn race, knowti in 
I' lalf^r days as the Meliadai-'* ^ TbBEe toa? have been 
I tbe MycenaiiiiL iababitaots. The half-njytJiical race^ 

I of artists which are fonnd in UJiades and Crete, the 
r TBlcliiaes and Daktyloi, Lttve been regarded as Phccai- 

( ■ciane,* but with UtUe reaSDo. In Crete the Daktytoi 
are connected with Daedalus and the very early 
Minnan cycle of legends. Attempts Lave been made to 
show that the mytlisof the llinatiiiiraiid of Talus are 
of Semitic origin, and so to connect Minds and Daeda- 
f Jus w ith Phoenicia. But the attempt fails^ because no 
I bnll-beaded gcxl or deity to whom bulla were sricred is 
' known among the Semitea; ® and the fact that bulls 

^ Holm, i7i>r. i p. 94 , n. 6 , 

^ pAEia ix. 1% BAjd t bat aliio Ijeen 

Tclebine^n m\\s usan of Earnpa {ih: tL Tiii* 

tmU ii tsvldeatJj buiiedi an. tbe ibat tbe Telfhlnes 

were pbmiilfdAiLx, 

® The nearest approaoli to a ball^gorl wliich csin be fqnnd 
amang tbe ^mlte# le Ibb HolDCh of n&bbl Kimchb who said 
t\Al Molqch Ti'Sfl calf-faccd. TIlEh late id-ea has no otfafifr aertharity 
%a baclt U flp ^ SMITH, Bihlc Dscf, p. 403). Tlie goMata calf or 
bull of tha laraulIlQS wus an E^-pliun gqd. Haal. often had honu^ 
hat dity wfcre tliaso vt a ram, nut a h«lt and were rot given to 
him nntlli hk form Baal - Ham {''* Loicd e£ Huai "'Ji bad beouma 

idoDtiScfl vUh rbe laEn^homed Egyptian AniniaQ. Tha cow's 
borni of AabluruLh (Aahlarotb-Edrnalmj wets due to an eqnallj 
late ideutincationi of ber with ]iiij.-Kathor (riC RoBEaTSoif- 
SU ITll, of ifin p. J IO)l !Not Oven la Meflcpol it-rntm. 

was there aoj traa boll-dnUy ; tbEre la no evidence that Marduh 
was ever coficciifed of aA a holl^ or that halJi were Husred to him. 
The Asfljrian LajnAnt {Hohr. KentbiiR] had tbe bcKlie:^ oot tbo 
bcikda of and wete not regardEd as dettie& {Prof. Satcfx 

haa theotic* un t ho &o bjtct: UibbtH iwfu™, 1 ESy, zSg S',) 

I It may he noted that the Cretan Ze^a Aaterigs waa a deity oC 
I compbrallvely bile oiiglo. 
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and therioEBorphic dtimons and deities generally seam 
to have had a ti.pecial attraction for tbe Myoemcans 
as well as the apparent identity of tbe MycemEan 
palace Knossos with thf^ L^byiiiith would indicate 
that tbe i^IinDLanr waa a Mycentcan conception.^ 
Human eacrilice alno waa no speciality of the Semitefi , 
unmistakabte tmcea of it are found in Greece. And 
if the Minofcanr was a llyceDfean conception, so may 
also the story of ‘^J'alos, the brazen man who drove 
the Argonants away from Crete+ be Myceufean too. 
It would therefore seem preferable to regard the 
Telchines and Haktyioi as representing the 
nfK^an art-workers of Rhodea and Cretej rather than 
as Phceoicknau The Eampa-mytb oei-taiiily con- 
necta Crete with the PhtrnicianHj hut it bears eveiy 
mark of having been Invented at a csomparndTcly 
late period j Homer knows nothing of and though 
the early epic poet EunuMos was said to have written 
an Europia/' our earliest authorities for the talc arc 
Hellanikos^ and Herodotos.^ 

We cannot therefore find either in K bodes or in 


^ Mr, Evan& iLinki tli&t the Legend of iha Mibolaui' may have 
giDwn roDiid tbe frcdCf>&i and reKefB of bnH? on iLe wbILb df 
tlis UiUmberle^i corridcire aod chunbuTfl of Ihft M/ceun^ paJojoe 
at En/tftijoflp which probably w the laabYrinth. Hot the Knosalaiu 
mnj hmvw MfpecSidlv worohlpped H liull-bBadHl devil, oGEuaected 
la ioiae way with tbe Cretan Zesu^ to whom bnmoii sacrifices 
were: mode. And the story of tbe ErLbnta of young meii and 
maidene from Athoba may tecotd a hln orjcail fact^ App. 1, 

jHNrt,} 

* The reforence id R, 3 tiv, 324,10 Europa a» tbe motbra^of 
Minos and RUadamwithy* by Zeo* lit with the leM ol the passage 
from L 3J7 to L j27^ a late tnt^rpolitloi] Ueske, IUom, p. la}, 

* od li-iL 4^ ^ Uqt, L a. 
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Crete any evidence of the presence of the Phccnichins 
in those isl^ds until the end of the Myeenrean 
period ; and the PhixaioLau oocijpetioii of Kjthem 
can hardly have taken place until after Crete had 
become known to the Semitic sailors, 

Toming to the mainkad of Creecc, the legend 
which brings Kndmo^ from Phconiciii would seem to 
aettla PhirnicianB at Thebes in Bneotia in AhTEnscan 
times, and therefore to pre-sop pose a very early Phin- 
nician activity in the j.Kgean. The Xadmeians are at 
Thebes in the IliaiL^ but no hint is given that they 
were Phfirnicmii or in any way nondireek In the 
Od^siu:!/ the legend of the woes of Oldipus le uLloded 
to, and the sea^oddess Ino^ danghti^r of KailiJios, 
appears to Odysseus,.^ hot here again no hint ia given 
Qs^ that the poet conceived either KadmoE or GiklipiiE 
as persons of non-LIreek origin. Bot it maj'^ be 
maintainr^d that sine# the name IvadmoE resembled 
the iSemitic word (fw/oM, meaning Hastp" the Kad* 
meians must havo OOme from the Semitic and 
that the worship of the Kabeiroi and the ocemreuce 
of the namoof their leader Edinmnat Thebes enables 
ns to conclnde that these Easterners^ were Phtiini- 
cianF, But the name Kadmoa has aleo been derived 
fTX3m a < I reek root,"* and the whole story nmy have 
grown up from the cbanca resemblance of the name 
to the Semitic word^ like the myth of Eanopa^ which 
may have originated in the poB&Lbility that tlie 
Pha'uicladfl tna}^ have called hlurope '£frb, The 

I IL Lv. 3S5 ff ; V. Sa4 ff: xxiil oSa 

^ Od. xL -jjt. ; ilr. T. 333. 

* PAjpc-BK&fBKLan, Wbfh* Or. a. t, 
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the Kabeiroi may qaite well hnTE been intro- j 
duced Iroiu i^ainotlirace at a oomparatively late date. ' 
in consequence of the cfeneral acceptance of the ^:t.ol^^j[ 
The reseteblmice between the name of the river 
Ismenos and that of the i^hcenician Eshmiin would 
then be a Biniple coincidence. With regard to the 
general probability of a PbrnniCtan settlement in 
Boeotia opinion is mncli dirided ; some see in anch a 
settlement a proof of the commercial emgacLty of the 
Phn;nicians. who mnat have occupied Thebes in order 
to control the trade-route from the Muripns. where 
they are also conaidered to have settled, to the t'orin- 
thian (inlf; ^ w hile others coiiBider that a J'hienician 
settlement at 'J'hebea would be absolutely in the air^ 
and have no reasnm whatever for exifitence. The last 
view seems certainly to be the ino^t prQl>able a. 
PhtEnician Bettlefiient inland, even at so short a dis¬ 
tance from the sea as ''I'helieSp is unlikely» The 
legends of the wai^i of Tlielws against the Achaians 
of ArgoSp and the enmity between Thebes andMiiiyan 
OrchonienoSp may point to a oon^Achaian origin for 
the Kadmeians, but it does not show that they were 
non-HetleneBp much less foreigners, it may there¬ 
fore be concluded that the legend which made Kadmos 
a Phoenician is quite nutrustworthy, and that, 
generally speaking, ft Phcrnjcian aettlementin IkL^tia 
at anv date is improbable* Xadmos was also said to- 
have visited Thrace, nnd Thera waa said to have had 
Kad meian inha bitants-^ Bu t these tales do not prove 

1 Holu, IHmL L p. 97. 

® APOt-tOi*. it I, iiL t ; Hdt, iv. 147. 
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that the rh^ieniciaiis had already reached Thrace, or 
even Theraj as early as the time of the foundation of 
Thebe^H which legend would place ia the Mj'cenfflan 
period. Both Thrace and Them were without doubt 
scenes of Phocniciau actmty in later day?, and tor 
this reaeon were connected wlthKadmos alter be had 
becoEQp regarded as a PhinDirian, The Xadmeian 
legend cannot therefore he considered to prove any¬ 
thing as to an early activity of the PhtmiciaiiE in the 
jjean. All the evidence points to a post-Mycen™n 
-date for even their first entry into that sea^ While 
the homogeneous liycencoo culture still dominated 
the lands and islands of the Jigean liaain, it would 
have been diJlicult for the Phcenicianstohave atitiined 
any footiag there; it would not have been till the 
fall of the Achaian hegemony which folIowM the 
Dorian invasion and the time of confasion in the 
^Egean which luns^t have followed that event that 
tliev woultl have obtaine<l the op]>ortiiiiity to enter 
the ^Ugean. Phrmiieiau aetivhy in the islands of the 
*^geaii may therefore be considered to liav? com¬ 
menced in the dark age helween the lietnm of the 
Herftkleida and the time of the poets of the Iliafl. 
^Ve liave seen that at this latter period Kytheru had 
apparently long been a centre of tlio Phreniciaii cull 
of Aphrodite ; in 11 * xv« 452 the island \a alluded to 
in a raanuer which is suggestive j Lykophroiij son of 
Mastor, Bttuire of Tekmonian Ajax, 10 expelled from 
divine” Kythera because he Lad slain a 11100 there.* 
This loots as if the island tvas already regarded as 
especially holy to Aphrodite, so that it w^aa defiled Ly 
1 'EurcZ b'fjia fnSrfmffir. 
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a bomicLde ; tbe wor&bip of Aplirodite caii oiJj- bare 
been brought thither by the Phojaiclans, who there¬ 
for® mast have been in poseeasion of the purple- 
fiaheriee there at a period longbefure the time of the 
authoie of the [liad.^ Wo that the aotoal date of the 
first entry of the Phccniciana into the lEgean can 
hardly be placed much later than lOOO R.C. 

We hear eo little of the Western Lands in the 
Hiatl that it ia itiipoasible to say what part tha Phir- 
piciiuis may have played in the West as early as the 
tenth and ^ntb centuries. Id tha next eentniy, as 
-t^reek maritime activity revived, the western seas 
became better known to the poels of Ionia, and wo 
now bear oomething of Phccniciaii activity in that 
direction. Since Phticdieiaa influence upon early 
Italian art is evident na far back as the beginning of 
the eighth century B,C., it is probable thatihe Tyrian 
merchants traded regularly with the Ionian Islands 
in the Homeric period. The occurrence of the name 
Samos in these islands at this time * may perhaps be 
taken to prove a former 1‘kcnician occupation of one 
or more of them. An ingenious speculator has argued 
a far-reaching I’tiocnician domination in these islands 
and on the opposite coast of fireece at this period, 
but his couclnstODH are chielly founded on verbal 
ivsemhlances and analogies which are tar less striking 
than that of Wamos -- ^SiirnaA, and are on the whole 
■unooiivincing.* The commercial activity of the 

1 Vj 1 Hdt. 1. 105. 

3 Od. pasaini } ii- 634 {later ihun fti j. 

> OBEBaUMHEB, Jii'e WJSuwVr JtoTFfnttiHV He elatma tbq 
Taphjeoii (£W,i. 1%) as Phumiciejn, with little rMacnt. 
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Taptmiig or TeleboBtis of Akaroanm in ttese water^i^ 
at this time' is a proof that the trade of the West wai 
by no means restricted to Phmmeian merchantB in 
the eighth centqry li.C. at any rato- 

Onr general conclnsbos then with regard to the 
activity of the rhcenicians in Greece at this period 
are: that about thebegiqqingof thehratmiUeiimum 
ii.t\ the Phccoiciaas eetahlished number legs factories 
and trading stations in most of the islands and in 
many places on the (ireek coasts ; that their prr- 
dominant position in the iEgeon was not relinquished 
by them until the growing maritime energy of the 
Greeks, which began to manifest itself as aoon ns the 
disturbed tribes hnd liuaily settled down in theJr new 
seats and the development of their common civiliza¬ 
tion could again pursue ita cour^ uninterrupted, 
compelled them to ^^ithdraw from Llreek waters; 
that in the ninth and eighth centuries, the period oF 
the Ifirtd, the process of withdrawal aeema to have 
been already begun: though aU trade is fitill in their 
handSj yet they aeem to be nn longer in actnoi occu¬ 
pation of many of their old settlements ; and that in 
the course of the next century, 750-650, when they 
are described in th(^ Odt/^^ as trading more espe¬ 
cially nutside (I reek watorSt they disappeared from 
Greece. The break-up of tlieir power was no doubt 
materially bns^tencd by the coiiqnest of l^bfunicia bv 
the Assyrians^ which took place in the eighth 
centniyv 

In the Greek islands their CK:cupatiDn left many 
traces behind itj new arts, perhaps^ sqch as the 
making and dyeing of splendid robes, while in some- 


t 
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■of the —Rhode?, Thera, and Tha&oa, for 

example — a Phiifiiiciaa element was permanently 
Jidded to the population. In E:roqtmentaI Greece few 
traces of their preaencej other than pbce-uamce, are 
discernible. It i? poaaihlej howeyert that the great 
-gift of the Pho^nlciana to Greece, the alphabet, waa 
introduced by them, not after their expulsion fmm 
the -rEgean, bat while they wereBtill dominant there. 
We do not know when the PhrocdoianB invented the 
alphabet. In the fifteenth oentorY i*.c, they used the 
MeatjpotamioTi cmieiform syllabary, and, to judge 
from tbp way in which Palestinian names are trans¬ 
literated in the Egyptian geographical work wrLich is 
known as "‘The TmTels of an Egyptian/" ^ they still 
used it in the thirteenth century, to which the work 
in question is to be assigned. One of the earliest 
known Bpecimens of the alphabet is the inscripticm 
on the cap of Hiram which tkites to the tenth 
century,* It was therefoi^ invented at some dine 
between 1200 and looo jj,C. 8 o that it may w^ell 
have been first brought to Greece somowhcre abcnt 
the ninth century, though it w^as apparently not 
adopted by the Greeks till at earlicHt the end of the 
eighth. It h evident that in Homeric times (ninth- 
eighth centuries) the art of writing was knowct but 
ciulv to a ieWj and these the wisest of mankind; it la 
impossible to say whether the aiffiara are 

moi’e likely to have been Phrcuiclim letters than 

1 Brit, Mdik, Fftp, 10247 ^ Text iu SuDfSE, l^oofc, p, 

374 0: : tnuiBlaticiQ bj CiiAlias ami (rOODwnrii] of fAe 

iW, 1st Beries, !L ru 107 C 

3 JIlaEtimted by 5lAi3P>:^0| PrtmurtE ih* pi 574- 

^ IL vL 
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Myceniean pictogTfiphs; in Cyprus pictogx&plia wete 
app^reutly used duwu to iLbe end af the MyeeDEena 
period^ wheu the Cypriote syllabary seems to uiate^ 
its first api>eanince (i\ p. 365 ), The adapted 
Phreuidan nlphabet waiS appuienUy first used in tbe 
Bootbem iEgHiu laluuds^ in Ebodes^ Crete^ and 
Theni,* wbicrb are eapecially comie< 3 ted in legend with 
the i^boL^iiicians. 


In the Homeric poetus we baire also traces of un^ 
Hellenic peoples settled in the ^Kgean who were not 
of Phoenician origin, Tbeir infinence on the develop¬ 
ment of early Greek civilization, though not so marked 
m that of the Phoenicians howeyerj very notiijeable. 

The Aryan Phrygians seem to bave crossed over 
into Lesbos ; the islaad appears as politically attached 
to the dominions of the Phrygian princes, and is 
apparently inhabited by a non-Greek popolation,’ 
Lemnos was^ ns has been seen^ partly occnpLed in 
Homeric, and probably also in Mycensean, times by 
the Sintians. who were of Thracian origin. Tlie 
Tbracisns, who appear in the Hutd as allies of the 
Trojans, sroni to have bean far more civilised at tbi& 
time than in later days; the chariots, horses, and 
golden amiotir and accoutrenientg of Rhesus iodicate 
a highly-developed ooltoTe,® It has indeed been 
doubted if the Homeric Tbreikes were the same 
people as the Tbrociaiis of bbtoricsl times. Thia 

1 UoBlcaTS, Introd. to Greek Eptfjrttpk^, p. Jj IT. €% llittaa v. 
GlaTUIsaENj KnUar d<r TAatbIp p. J5. 

* / 7 . ll. 129; 544. ® JL JL 4J4 IT. 
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eEkrlj Thracian cnllare^ wtidi was no doubt estah- 
liiihed in otihef klatidg of tbe northom /Eg^an b&sid&B 
Lemnosj jnM^t have mode felt I'lirtker Bontihnnd 
liava inflofinced fcbfi dev^elopment of Greek civilication 
to a certain extent. One very noticeable element in 
Uebenic cnltare is derived by tbe unanlnious voice 
ot‘ It reek tradition from Thrace : the ecstatic worship 
of Dionysos.^ ilany writers have considered this 
worship to be Semitic; the name laechm has been 
supposed to have a Semitic sonud ; - nnd eoBome his¬ 
torians have made the whole early cnltare of Thrace 
Rhcenlciiiii. The Pkenicians were settled on the 
Thracian coast in early timeSp imd 00 whatever Semitic 
traits there may be in the Uionyaiac worship^ and 
these are nnt veiy apimrent, may possibly he dne 
to their inhuence, but the mmn idea of the drunken 
wine-god and his crew is not Semitic s ^ it is Aryan 
enough. Also the names AEoev^o^ and ar& 

^ Frciai the Etory cf the of Dionysob to rbcbev lib 

BufOtia wa« pmEaoCd oE Thr^cSan EottEciE in Bceotia 

u) pTo-blatcrio litric^T th& Ttiredan of the Eumolpld family 
at £leqfii 3 j ^ 

* SAYCIS, Jlthb(rt Letiuns^ 1 BS 7 # P- 54- 
■ *Ihesre waa Semitic wsna-gncj j tfae deitT with the gmpss 
on tb? rock af Ibrlz is ^ kJeini&iatiKib,'* not iSeoiltio, ud tlu 
NfibatKAD Tine-god Dnsanm, only known to ua nt h Uto period, 
ifl dvidnatly bdlenued- 0 * KoomiTeo^f Smeth^ JStH^ton of 
&niiir#, p. 193 : *'■ Thfr only cSww ^mltir cajie of the besccuIIov 
of n partlonlflr dMtv with a fmlt Uea is, [ belleie^ tbm of the 
pEuares, who wbe the of th^ But the 

Tine emmo to ths KuhatanjLE onty hi tbo period of HoUnaic 
culture IDlOD. Jtll. 94, Jj, and J>ciBar^ as tbs winE-gqd 
EKinij simply to liRvo borrewed the tniti of tliooyscL^' *^Tbe 
Greiils Diunybiak Ifytli'Mso WoBfiat Beows, JB- : why not 
Diop cLstok Muth !) huM cd disco vL-tablo " EuphmtfAJi Cen- 
necEions. 
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pursly Ary HD,’ and so no doubt i 5 in reality. 

U’he slight informatioa which we poawaa as to the 
general character of the civLluoition of the TTqmeric 
Throriana enables os to pronounce definitely 
any Fhoonician or other iSetnitic origin for itj it 
appears to have been related to the horse-breeding 
and chariot-using civiliM-tion of the Arj'an Phrygians 
and Miontiians, which was no doubt closely connected 
with anil strongly influenced by the ilyoenffian enl- 
tni-e. both belonging to the European Bronze Age. 
Its inflncnco in the .Egean wonld therefore in all 
probability introdnee no very new or str an ge elements 
into Greek art and handicraft. 

In the southern -Egean we perhaps find in the 
post-Mjcenacan [leriod a new race installedf the 
Karlana The abiding tradition of Greece terti- 
fies, as bos fdready been said, to the early presence of 
the KarinuH in the iEgean ialanda, and especially La 
the Cyclodefl. 

s KEErsoi] UKR. A\itdtr p. 19, rtgHtlf cwnnoctH 

and tbe Phr* gbiii ^rord wftb the SIat woird 

for '^Lnjid^'^ + SMiGlywiM tbaDom-fttor 

Ijf the Aiyan Thraciflii 9 . ^luppowd Ph-LEmciaii dfiity 

ooTifidKitly claStued as the geroitSo pretotTp* of eemele bj Prof. 
aiYCRp kc. aV., ciinDDt he muTthing: wliAtavflr ta 

do wflh her. tod Mr, BhoWK'R idisa (IfriS. find Ot. T.p. 159) 

that tho sfigiTifll of both &aiii[atb and SemeSe was a Sumero- 
AhkadlH-n goddoes '* niiiil6rl Sbemciri*^ cannot bfi accOpt odjibccitTiM 
no inch dellT as ‘"abamclu" ever aatlated ^ tba nftmo ha-s been 
wrongW read (flee Addenda, p- 322, poit}. It geems to m& cermlq 
that the name of the Getan ddty Zalma^is or Zamolris (HdTh fv. 
SA* 95) ^ coonectatl with tbe word 

^carfeb'' ; aocoiding to tbe legend be dsaaf5|ie&red froni amoiLg 
the TbtajQiaoB and abode in a flabrerranEfiii tiabitatlffiii for tbree 
y^r9—i^\, he wafi a gttd of the ander-world, tfeir 


I 
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They are mlxtd lip in Irgend ’^VLth the L^legeB— 

*' that mjateiioua rat€ represented merely as the 
double of the Ottriansj now as a distinct peoplfi, 
dividing' witli the Pelasgians the whole of European 
Greece”*—and it maybe that thp Lelegic 
whom we hare already thought to be related to the 
PisidiaDS (v\ rnilftf p, lOO)f were in reality ftJ&C very 
closely allied to the Xariaus, and that the early 
I/degic population of the Cydades^ over which the 
MioDatis of KnOssos in early MycenfHiii days esSieiided 
their doininioiis was to all intents and purposes 
Kariuor The idea of the Karians having 
the Lelegea woxdd then be a iiiistake due tD a want 
of com prehension of the pructioal racial identity of 
Korians and Lietegefi* 

Another theory of the Karian^ is, ho we v+Tt possible. 
The Rarians, though they cerrainly belonged to the 
non-Aryan stock of Asia Minor, are not mentioned 
among the ilyceiaseft-n tribes of eouthern Asia Minor 
who appear on Egyptian moon men ts, and bo may not 
have reached the iEgeati const till the end of the 
AlyoenasEiin period. In the IlDinerio poems the 
Karipna are mentioned as settled in Asia,^ bet not in ^ 
the islands. This silence need not, however, he tnken^ 
as proof positive that they were not in the islands in 
t he Momeric per iod, Tliey were in th c ial ands at aouie 
tiuie^, they appear not to have l>een in them Isefore 
this period; at this time the CydadeSthere their 
chief isknd settlemcnte were g^oid to have been, are 
ignored by the earlier Homeric peels and are appa- 
r&ntly not inhabited by Tfreeks; a later date than 

* TSOUyTAB-MAKATT, p. IS7, ~ li- 8^7^ iifl. 

Q 
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this for the Kftrlan oocnpiitioo of the islandg i6 
impoaalbte. So that, d ot with stand ing the silence of 
the Homeric poeta, we might assnme that it waft 
daring the eleventh and tenth centuries B-C. that 
the islands ware occupied bv the Kariims,' anti that 
they were stdl there when the sooga of the /W 
were composed; this then will he the renaon why 
i the CycludeB are altogether ignored in the Hvid. 
The conneotion of the Karians with the Lelegre 
and with the Minos-legend will then apjJear to be 
a fiction of later times, dne to theTiTid remembrance 
which the Groeka possessed of the fact that Karians 
as well bh LeUges had once oeenpied the Cyclades, 

land ruled the/Egeau* 

The expahion of the Karians from the islanda may 
well Lave taken place in the eighth century, when, in 
the OrfysKy. we find the first mention in the early 
RpoB of an island of the Cyclades. U is perhaps sig¬ 
nificant that this island is Delos, which wae early an 
important centre of the worship of Apollo. It is therr- 
fore probable that the first island of the Cyclades in 
which Apollo was worshipped was Deios, and so that 


I II names l»glhPiDs»Itb /mtr- te he rcpifded 
wo have porbMjjs tmaei d£ tlis KariiM in cihcr islands b«ld« 
the C?BJ»tlo*j ia iBljTDa HernaeB Imbrannis was v.tir»hipf)«<^ w«l 
a vivor laibcMtu in Samos. But the olsiDeiit nalr- is 
protablv net speciatlT KarUin, hut oominOD to the Pelasgion 
Epeeefa of the pooplos □( Afcia lliiioT in fleoeioi, and so ito owqr- 
Teaoofii Imbrossad fiamns ia move pfobabtj- merelT an tndleotitin 
that the pr^-HclIonio Inhahitantn of thew Jalands wero « 
» kiRinodatlMsIi" Slisclr. Trtiditloii ilao btougbt Xarians to the 


X cfi&atB of ooxiLLncaital Gfceoe. 

a It. is noiioeabla tliai DiODOaua plnoea ibo Karian tbolaaso- 
eiacy ayirf tbs Trojaa War fV, 84). 
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Deloa wnB thi; first of ibe Cyelailefl to b<? ocaapied by 
the liroeksn TIse Tneution of this island in tlie 
mi^j^kt then be taken to iudicnti^ that at tlie 
time the Odyssean sagas were boing" computed (th^ 
eighth century) the Greeks had already begun to 
tKzeopy the Dycladea, It is further possible that the 
first Greeks in Delos oatne originally from Crete; 
the bE?gintiioga of the Idelphic oracle are closely con¬ 
nect^ with Crete, where ApoElo seems to have been 
woi-sllipped in very early times so t-bnt perhaps 
the Apollo of Delos was also of CrctarH origin^ But 
the main btxly of the expt'llcrs of the Kariana wer^t 
no donbtj Ionian?!,coming, some probably from Greece, 
others? fnjin the Asiatic Sporades. 

Thisj however^ is all pure theory as far as the 
Kariani? ai'e concerned j and the vii^w^ which regartbi 
the Karians of the Ailgenu xls simply the early 
Lelegic inhahitanta seems the more probable of 
the twa 

'The Leleges are not mentioned in the Islauds in 
the Ffomeric: poems ; in the Iliad we find them only 
in Asia. holding steep Pedasos on the Satniopis.^* 
Hut since they are called the war-loving Lekges^™ 
they may still have been cansidered an importanh 
peopl^t and the time when the killing of a Lelex 
could be sufficiently expiated by the payment of a 
basket of pease * la evidently yet far off. 

To their old com pan ions in mystery+ the Pelas- 
gi^nSp the Greek historians assign a belated activity 
id the northern iEgean at about this time. In tbe 

I fj. Ilymn. UiHU* t. J ClJftTlUB, Xh> lamtr, Jhl 
^ JL Xlt * I'lrOT- Of . 46. 
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Iliad tEeir name ist chiefly appai‘ent id TheBsaly hnd 
at DodunaT but a branch of the tbk' Btill TnaiotamB a 
aeparata eiisteDCa in The nortliern isliiniig. 

between Thessaly and Asia are ocenpied only by 
Mmyana and tribes of Tliradan origin. ^\e have 
seen renaon to stippnae that Thieoidim ^ettEementa 
also e^ted in these klands at this time. Herodntos 
speaks of an inyasion of Lemnos by Pelaagians from 
Attico, which heonght the Minyan role tn the inland 
to an end.® This event must have taken place after 
the cons position of the latest parts of the original 
Jliad — tr, at the earheBt after the end of the nmth 
oentniy- The legend might appear to have Bome 
foundation in facti on acco-tint of the well-knoivn 
Pelasgian traces in the neighbonring islands of 
Tmhrofl and Satnothrace, and on the neighhouring 
coasts, bnt it ia donbtlul if It can be accepted as it 
Btands; no doubt there always bad been from 
remote times a Pelaagic population in the northern 
klanda connecting the Pelasgi of Thessaly with those 
of Asia^ which was mingled with Thracian and 
rhoenician settlers, and ruled by Elellenic princes 
of i[inyan oiigm \ and the story of the conquest of 
Lemncjjs by Attic Pelasgi was probably on Athenian 
invention of the sixth century^ devised in order to eon- 
neefc the legendary Pelaagians of Attica with the still 
esiating representatives of the race in the noTthem 
^Egeon^ and so to establish an Athenian claim to 
the posaosEion of Lem nos* which was important to 
them aa comnita.ndjng the com-ronte to the Cherso 

^ H(jw fjflj this U mera areltakrni^ it is inipcisflib]i? 

ixtmf- ’ H13^. vi 1371 Iw 14S- 
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And the Htnck Rea* Aud ift'ould thus fall to 
them in compeiiaatiou for the legendary luisdeedB of 
the PelasfdanB at Braiiron, In a well-known paiisage 
of the Othf^nfif (six* ijf) SJot fliXuo7oI are raen- 
tiuned aa maititnining a sepanit-e exietence in Crete, 
bnt not elsewhere in the iligeau* They are specifi¬ 
cally dtstinguished from the ^ grent-heiirted Etw- 
kretail3** and from the Kydbnea. The phraseology 
of the paasage gives the iuipressioti that the poet is 
describing the ethnological condition ol the island 
in his own tone. 

It is to be noted that no trace is fouxiil in the 
Homeric poems of any activity on the part of the 
Rardininns or the Tyrrhenians in the JUgean or else¬ 
where In Greece, either in heroic days or in the 
time of the poets themscIveB. TpVe have already 
doubted if theae peoples really were the i^handina 
and ThuirEha who nltacke^l Tilgypt in fllliatice with 
Aaiaiic and *,Egfan tribes in the ilyceBiuon period, 
and the absence of any mention of them in the 
Hometin pocniB conHrms our donbts as to nny 
activity on their part in the i;lastera Mediterninenn 
during the Hyccnieaii or early post-Alycena^P ages. 
Later, however, we find Tyrrhediun pirates occa¬ 
sionally mentionfol aa visiting the shores of Greece. 


We aee. therefore, that the break-up of the 
Afhaian jiower.and the reaulting confusion in the 
yE'gean, would seem to have enabled foreign peoples 
to eataliliah thcmselvca in Greece, c.fpeciaUy in the 
islands of the Higean. This Beema to he the 
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domiuaut chttracteiiatii; of the period of Ifycseiiean 
decadence- At the period of the Jiiitd the Greeks 
WQTild seecn to have already began to assert the 
claims of Greece to her own seas imd islands; the 
Plicenioiana are In process of witbdniwal, though 
they still retain their commercial motiDpoly^ In the 
(ki^saet/ the expulsion of the Phumicians and, on one 
theory* the Kariaiia is almosb consummated; at the 
end of the eighth century the jiElgemi ialea aremogtly 
Greek. The work of expulsion^ no donbtp fell in great 
tdeosiire to the Asiatic lonianSs who* under the 
leadership of the cxpairiatecl noble families from 
Greece properj began in the eighth century to 
resume their interrupted maritime energy. 


Vv& are now come to the heginamgs oF dlassicnl 
Greece. The flourishing days of the Mycenaean 
cidtnre have long passed away j the days of ita 
decadence, when the poets of Asiatic Greece sang of 
its psat glorieSj and the Phcmniciana had usurj>etl the 
place of the undent mas ter s of the n^gcaii, are 
possitig away, and we stand on the threshold of a 
new order. But though the ket tmciw of the 
Bronze Age calture of Greece are anon to diep we 
SC0 that its influeuce will not diei ** Greek civiliza* 
tion ais We know it is based almost entirely upon 
the civilisation of the Mycentean period; the Greek 
art which we know is no new iuspirDticn but is the 
direct descendant of the older art of Mycenj^, 

111 the early art o£ Ionia the dominating iiititjencc 
of the M 3 ''ceiiman tradition is plairdy visible; it 
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evicJeat tbab tirat Irapube to the Jevelop- 
iii€nt of Cireek nrt aroae id Ionia under 

the direct induence of works of the Myceoieaii 
^nioH at the time of the vipforona renaaceoce of 
Greek actirity in the cifciea of looiiik, after the migra¬ 
tion of the remnants of the Acbaian princely houses 
to Asia. At thus time the arti^tio eflbrts of the 
European Greeks were contined to the barbaric 
designs of the '"geometrical ** styb, which we have 
supposed to lia?e been an introductmn of the iron- 
iising Dorians from the iioi±h. As the use of iron 
was gradually introtliiced from Greece proper into 
Asiatic Greece, so the Mycemonn artiatic inflitenot* 
gradnally found its way hack to Greece from loniuj 
and the modihi^atiqDs which it ejected in geometric 
design are easily traoeuble. The connecting-link 
between the two ^jlc 3 of art- was provided by the 
LBlands of the Aiigean : the DoriansT advanemg from 
the Peloponnesc by the way of Afelos, Thera, and 
Crete, reached Rhodes, of old a stTOOghold of 
ilyoenjcan Lnlluence, while the lunians of Attica and 
the Cyclades, who had possibly in reality not estab¬ 
lished any firm foothold in continental Greece until 
after the Durian iJivasioHi brought their artiatic ideas 
into connectioD with those of the artiEta of the 
Dipylon, Th& reciprocal induencei which the one 
style exerted on the other soon brought about the 
creation of the Lndependeut styles, combiniug many 
c:haracterL=itic! features of botlij which we have already 
mentioned when tracing the general history of early 
Greek civibzatiou. it might naturally bo expected 
that the&^ eclectic styles would first arise in th@ 
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Right rejisirr r Birds* n3riiciicft+ 

night kiwcr nrgl^fWf: Man iWtdwHrtiHJq conversicg; 

till; Ihni UcVDllrin^ K mnn ; tnliijciflTI; IWfl WDTUCtl 
tnjfl.rfcFij' Ayiirm* atMi holdlng^ 


Leit upper TCETSta -1 iXcTji irti^tra, Ocu. 

Left rtgiiteF: l*yrrhic dacce; wT«lMRg; mmn’iiHj f 
fucH Icupmc aiHi ehppdt^g hacds- 
Ccntrei BtnlSi itc. 
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if^lituda^ ti-hicli Uy midway betwpeD, and 
connect-etl, the two cultures. Ami this ia tbecaMe : 
two of the^e new styles ot' art^ ejifOTiiplititid oaly in 
the flomain nf vase-paintings first arose in Melos and 
BbodeSf the two lauds in wtiich the Donaus 
first, have come into contact with the Asiatic Greeks. 
^Ve have seen that the cotning of the Dorians to the 
son them islands of the jiUgeftn cannot have taken 
place till the beginning of the eighth centnry at the 
earliest, &o that the independent Melian and Hliodian 
styles of vase-painting can hardlv have begnn to 
exist before the end of that s^ntniy* To the 
lihodian style the Daphnian^ Xaukmtite, and 
Ojneuaic styles which arose among the Greek 
colonists of Africa in the Eeventli century owed their 
inspirationr Attempts have been made to show 
that it was really nf Argive origin^ chieUy been rise 
the Dorians of Rhodes came from Argolis; by them 
lb is supposed to have been brought to Itbodea.^ 
Ibis theory vvonld fissnma that the conjonction of 
Myceiiisan and Geometrical elemente which prod need 
this style took place in ArgoliSj as the similar eon- 
jqnctiou which produced the J^haleric^ style took 
place in Attica^ but vases of this type are apparently 
not in their own horn pm Argolis^ and it seems much 
more natural to suppose that this style first originated 
ID Jlhodfls, whither thp Geometrical mfloence which 
helped to form it had been brought by iht Doriaii&. 
This stylo was also mneh affected by oriental 
iulliivnce. hroin the pure Mycestean and Oeoine^ 
trical styles of vase-painting oriental elements w^ere 
» 'Kekvus, J/cfjL iliii (iSSS) p. 
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entirely abaeut; their prejsence in the derived styles 
was doe, as has already been Hsid, to Pbrnnlclan, 
Lydian, aad Cypriote infloMiioes, which now became 
for a while dommant in Greece. The style called 
“ Pmto-Corinthian," apparently Ijecanse the true 
Corinthian style was developed, from it, appears 
to have bad no special cuniicction with Corinth, 
great, find of I'roto-Corinthijin ware has been made 
iu yEgina, but this id hardly aiiHicieut to warrant 
onr ascribing its origin to that island. It is much 
more prolwblo that it originated iu Ionia and in the 
islands off the Ionian coast, (mssibly at Miletos, the 
ancient ally of ^Eguia,^ or in Samos, whence It may 
have passed to Cbalkis, which was apparently a groat 
centre of its distribution, since it is largely found in 
Efcotia and aisti in Sicily, where there were ChaW 
kidian eolonicK. Although our knowledge of the de¬ 
velopment at this time n£ forms of art other than vase- 
painting is oomparativety scanty, yet we know enough 
to enable ns to see that the same mixture ofMyceniEan, 
geoinetricaljimd oriental designs was as characteristic 
of hrouze-working,* and probably also of wood- and 

1 PALLiT (dffi. -UitiA, 1897, p. in H-1 *" 

ProKi-Caflnthian style deveSopeii in a nuiucer pecnllsr to tbfl 

jqlaiii]. . , 

^ Of^ ttua bnaniifr objects ot tkb poriod from Uljmpifi 
WAxaLl^flr fti€ hroiiM i^Uefn jmb- 

lieSied hyU^ RiddISH, th qnibuMthm iSg6. 

ThtJ tiroiEioaliielils, with i>tlenta5 ilcstgnsj, frmn 

ttie Iilastn Cave iti Orctfr tKAMUl^iui aufl Ubhi. 

H. hSsaj dp, braniH? bowl# with slaiiSiir 

fomid 1l» CvptiW add elsewhere arc of Phicaicjan, not tireek 
WCflrmikliihip ; Ihty nppCM ba Tn^tly of ninlb to saVcHtli 
ceutury dnie ^ none hitbertcp found can be rcEfrrred to 
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ivqry-carviiig^ at this ps^riod ail it was of Tase-paint- 
ing. This mixed ^tyle of art have been the 

GreatioD of tba iligeaii ialaiitls whicb lie nearest to 
the Asiatic and in these isiaJids the moveineiit 

which resoited iu the expulsion of the extrantH^na 
crienta] elemeiit and the inception of the UeUenfe 
art of the clfk^^sioal period seems also to have taken 
its riae. The earliest fireek artists whose names 
have GOiiie down to its were mostly isisndei's of the 
f In Crete the tradition of the Diedaiids^ 

wbou] we hare seen reason to regard as representing 
the artists of tlie Mjoeiia&an age, bad been handed 
dowm to successors whose renown reached far beyond 
the limits of their island* ao that they were often 
. ^mnnioned to px^rcise their skill in the states of 
I conTinental Greece, and most of the artistic pioneers 
I td [he new order in the seventh century were either 
) Cretnos rif islanders of the Asiatic coast 

The general condition of Greece at this time waiii 
most favoumhle to n renewed growth of art and 
general culture. The eighth century heard the last 
echoes of the Doriau migration and its attemlaiit 
wars and wanderings die away, and saw the final 
retreat of the ibrelgners from the /Egean. The 
new' develppmtiijt cpf cnlture, originating, as iiva 
have seen^ in the tDCetlng-pluce of the old and the 
DPB' eloinents of Greek civilization, then progressed 
apsce. The growth of w'ealth which followed the 
taking over of the chief means of gninliig wealth in 
a country Uhe Greecct eeabome conimeTcep by the 

ai the pureir howl (r. 15)00 b.c.) wlUoh 

n lIlSBTSD ODDiparL^ thcna {Jahrh. lui.; 
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Greeks ftoiu th& Ptfi^nicLfttia, pot only Bidecl tLis 
deveiopinent directly, hut aIrd helped it pp in an 
indirect noanner^ Ip those slates pf Greece ivhicL 
were favourably situated for purposes of oommirc^ 
alippst. the whole wealth of the State was in the 
hands of the richer Dobles,^ whose power conse- 
f|aently became bo ^reat that the titne-boponred 
anthorityof the kings passed into their bands. The 
dofttands of the wealthy fLilers of the cities for more 
tnagiiiflcept honses for themselve& and fi>r the godst 
for more elaborate giftsj to the tempks And more 
Bplcndid public pTcccssiDUS and enibussies whereby 
tliay might inake their riches and power apparent to 
all men. naturally brought; about a great artistic 
development; the artists Hocked to those states in 
which the fullest means and srape were uifered for 
the e^rercise of their talents. 

The great increase of commerce and cod sequent 
increase of wealth and luxary in Greece at this time 
was also due to a n^at ea^tent to the founding of the 
Greek colonies outside Greek waters; the colonieB 
also acted as expanders and carriers of Greek cnlture 
in al \ d irectiDiis o u tside Q recce. MoBt of th c colonies 
roust have been carefully planned for commeroial 

* Tiie naeee nf thi- arisEocnati^s rulers Gnvk 

p. nS) of atSletoiT> ^AckMiyTiii, U hJ4^ni£lEiaiil. IVe 
mnj be tare t.bat Lhe won! mE&lsa what it purportft m mcHli, Ic 
i3 probabEe tltat, Elko tlie ai>b](H^ ihe Geoaioroi ot limnEis 

and the UippobctEAl of Ohalllie owed almoit ns macrb tlitU 
wuaJ Lll to the &eabdfDfe oo RimBrOe of tEieSf respecllii-O blotofi S 3 to 
lhair agrioaEtare or Eiutse-breetlin^. No dr>ttht tbe genlleniBn 
did not bmul wiih ihe mariners^ bat that tho ge&ttemen reeeEved 
this prqfitB of the VOjagea ot Mitij of the maxinfira !« |unobikblo 
flnangb. 
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purposes and In pursuance of a delinite CQmiiiercml 
policy by the rnlers of the colonkiu^ atates, who 
sent out with each expedltiou a Luefaber of the ruling 
house as ulkisE The uioveTaent seems to have begun 
soon after the Greeks harl entered into full poasession 
of tlie -Egeau—not till the end of the eighrii 
century. The Imditioual dating of the fouiidiug of 
the first Colonies can hardly te taken to be more thtm 
fikirly appnjKjmate guesa-werk, Eveu as laEe as 
about 650 we fincl that the JEgean had not yet 
become enlLrely Hellenic or even heJlenij^pd ; about 
that time the Parians fouk Tbasoa from ita Phoenician 
and Thracian inhabitants and colonized Tbasoa 
lies on the flanb of the route from the Greek Linds 
to the Helleipont. so that it ^Ym]d seem that- it 
cannot Lave been long belbre it becaaie necessary to 
seize the isiaud if the colonies in the Propontis and 
Blnck Sea were to be safely estabLiahed. And it was 
to the Propontis that aume of the earUest 00101117411 g 
eipeditions were directed. Tlio founding of Kyzikoa 
and Sinope by the Milesians, who ¥^ere among the 

^ The i^aerHlIy acciiptad date for tbe ccJcnimiDO *r Thajos 

L 5 703 ILC. CEmTlUfl aoi-epEi. Dlciiijjjlua'fi 73^1 But thia II 

impasaiblj early, for thia In tlie to ThaMs 

took pMt the poet AixhUochoff, npiler IiIa fuih^r, TelefiSJclEs, tLa 
KoudoroE tbo Bipcdltion. Now ArcMloGhofl is «iJtl by HemdotOH 
;L la) to bate Jived in tbo reii^n of tiyg« of Lydia. Hcrodotos-s 
daiB for Gy^e&, ft 6 U well kjuown to he no less thaa 2 mly 
yenm wide of the tnttb. G^p;Lm was a ookUemporarj of Aabax- 
bold pul und PSflmmetEc'hoa [„ flnU bh JtiM'uif n iA y b* pieced 
c. 650 H C. Tbii dote ie cerLilrniiMl by the fact that ArcMloahoa 
mfiiLl-Piita total of Hie eoii wiUcb tiwk pUcc at midday 

of Agril 6 k 64S D C, And It was probably In 'Hiaiaofi that he saw 
it iBfftT, OVp p. J19K 
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first Greek colonizer^t Ounnot therefore have tflken 
place much before J20 u.C.j and the western colonlea, 
Kqrkym, Syrnqiisei Naisoa, Hhegiiimt and the rest^ 
cmi only bnve been founded a good de^l laterA 

The expanf^ion of the Greek world into the Elsck 
Sen and into Western waters in the seventh century 
mituially led to tlio efitablisliinent of a most vigorous 
comTfiereliil connection between triifit flod ^ esfi which 
parsed ulong regular competing trade-routes, which 
were coutrolled by the state thj ough whose ports and 
waters they ran. The states which contToHed one 
route were Datumlly hound to one another hy the tie 
of mutual interesta and by a common hatred for the 
states which controlled a rival and competing route. 
This oaTniuercial compeLition finally culminated Ln 
biiuging almoRt the whole of Greeeo into two 
apposed aUiancea^ each of which controlled a rivnl 

I If wa fiufiprtftF: Lhut. Uje flr!*t colonsas in the Propontw and 
Black Sem were founded Ixi dinpito of pogsible diinj^cr from tliC 
UrtTllEtiajf pfiijftion of »noh dtlei ^ (hose of n,D. for 

tho founding of yioopo. f KTfiik:o#K 734 of 

Symenso, eeem fur too twriy. TLlis very emotitodo with which 
thv dates are i^lvep rend n r npen to frUHtKlqtl. If it ib true 

thet iliMfr dniM Ht In so nicolr thut it b a pity to rtbiurb 
n i-i no leei true that (bff Syraco^ito date as in darefit Conflict 
vrLih the eiidsooe of tbu that tnr on into tbo eighth 

oentuiT BloUy was net nnitb belter known to the Greets tfeno 
Ceniral Atriun was to nna Inindrod toutb ago. Tbnc the MllciElaiiJi 
and ajuntnoH may hiiVC peiiBlrated inlo tbe ProponCb and Black 
as cady the first half of tho eighth OEDtnn^la^ since WO 
know that tho iomiaag btgon (O besGr iLemseli'es at least lia 
cnrlj iba beginning of that ctnltiry* jMt poaBlble ; hut that 
the Cndiattilntiii foondod Syrtioosa aa early as 734 sccme iinpoB- 
#Sble, Aad I ba'' FrotOcoHnthfiia *" pottery whEcL ^ fl^ we shall 5Ee+ 
iminoillately followed t.he last MycEinjean vrsos In SicDy. cannot 
possibly bo dated U early ns 734 . 
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c^mmefCiLal noqtp froiu AbIa to contiueutAl Greece 
and the \\ e&L The respective rngingpriDgs of tbete 
two alUADce^ seem to have f>een the rival citiea of 
ClialkiA and Eretria m the islaLLii gf EAVcca^ A very 
ancient idliAH cei, IV bicb probably dsted from My cenjejaii 
connected the cities which lay on the coast 
routes njDUiiifT through the EuripiciSj which connected 
the ohl Mjcenasan centres ou tlie Pagasaean fiiilf and 
in Boeotiu with tiioae of Argolis; the central point 
where the delegaten* of the allied dries met was tho 
temple of Pnaddoji in the uiAndof Kalaurela, oS the 
Arpolic coaatj When the over-sea ezptmsioa of the 
(jneeliB hegno, the Leaffiieof Kalaiiivia seems to have 
become the basis uf & uew commercial alliance, con. 
fleeting Asia with continental Greece and the W'eat. 
We may pietora to ourselves ^gifla and Athens now 
com billed with Eretria, iJie central point of the new 
league, and with Paros, to connect Miletos, the tirst 
Asiatic city to emhKrb iu commercial udventiue, with 
^tegnra, the Argolic cities, nnd the Peloponnesiaa 
coast-towns runnd to the Corinthian fiulf. At the 
end of the eighth century the EretrUns coloniKed 
Korkyrn, and somewhat later the Achaiane passed on 
to the Itfliinn coast and founded Hybaris, which always 
remained in nllinnce with the far eastcru mouiber of 
the league, hliletos. Chalkis became the centre of 

1 LaLEly msvttted ; 3TTr«n>tail pottery foiiiid (r/ FjtAZEB, 
P,IVJI. Ui. p. 2Ss ; V. p. SgSj, v. IVJMnowiTK-HonLBsociBt y’H 
flipiaritiao of tlie Ampluolionj (A'urfjrirAliii r. tl. i^L {/titil- 
rfcr WimtuifkafltM =b GMinsen, 1S94, p. 15B f) mebi* 
■iTpercrltiml. SriU.BO {tiii, 374) deje* qot mention tunre the.. 
a ooniflion nllCLrin^ of the states coflceruiH}, It ig true; but thii 
loiljlint an ancient alllauuc. 
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a n™ coDf^eracji founded in opposition to that of 
Sam ns, tlie rival of Miletos^ XaxoSp tlio 
rival of ParQSL and Corintb^ the rival of com¬ 

bined Mrith Clialkisi to exploit another commercial 
mate which passed by the Igthmns of t-orinthj across 
wbicb shipa con Id eaaily be hnuled from the Eastern 
to the Western sea. The ftivouTable DOtnmercial 
position of Corinth eoon usaared the predominance of 
the Ciialkidian alliance in the^Vest- Korkyra was 
taken from the Hretrians^ and thereafter only one or 
tyo colonies were established by the ciries of the 
rivEkl leaft'ne in Italy and Sicily. In the Kaat, how^ 
ever^ the Eretrian League well maintained ifa por¬ 
tion, and Miletos and Megara dominated the HeJlefi- 
pcmtine region. Bpt the unfavoorable result of the 
Lelantine war severely afleeted the allies of Eretria 
as well as herself. From this time (abopt 650 (tc.) 
the importance of Miletos began to decline, and 
Samos came tnnre^ to the front* Samian coloiiie& 
were established in the I*ropouti3, and the ChalkL 
diana occupied the peniosakis of Chalkirliki^. Corinth 
incin?aaed rapidly in wealth and power, whil^ ^gina 
and Megara correspondingly deolined, and were hence¬ 
forth chieHy occupied wdth their struggle against the 
growing power of Athens, 

The renascent art of Greeeej which, as we have 
seen^ first arose in the ^Egeaii Islands^ was carried 
into the Black Sea and to the TVest hv the 
Hellenic cobnbtg. Of itis inBpcnce in the Euxine 
lands we have no knowledge, but in the West we 
can trace its iofinencer at once. First, however, 
a few Words mnst he lyiid with regard to the 
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pldc^ of the Western lands in the early past- 
llyeenijeaii period before the coming of the Gr^ek 
eobnistSj alEhoiigh we lia^e already tnuclied npon the 
subject when dealing with the qneatiDa of Phccniciiin 
activity in them at this time. We have seen that 
reniaipg of Myceniean culture exist in the West 
tboogb they are scantys and also apparently late in 
date. That thp destrutstioa of the ilyceoieaii power 
in Greece was followed by a temporary ce^iflBtion of 
flea-oomTnnnitation. between Greece and the West is 
possible \ certainty the silence of the Iliads to which 
the Western lands are aoknown, points in this dm^c- 
tioii. In the Iliad we find the islanda which lie 
immediately opposite the entrance to the Corinthian 
Gulf Inhabited by a people of apparently Achaian 
blood, and united under the rule of im Achaian prince; 
but farther to ihe West nothingn no hint of commerce 
with Italy. In the which marks ti later stage 

of the “ Homeric*^ culture than the Hiail^tUa Western 
lauds have, on the contraiys become of great interefit 
to the Greeks. But as yet there is no hint of the 
new Greek colonies which were soon to be founded 
in Italy aud Sicily. Althongh Greek mariDcrs have 
begun to explore the We stem seas again, they are 
still to a great extent comprised within the realm of 
fairyland ; Sicily is a laud of giants^ Scylla and 
Charybdis still devour unwary BuilorEs, and the anto- 
inatic fihipa of the PhtnucIanB atill dart aotoss the 
’Western waters. Beyond the coniines of thelt hakan 
kingdom exact knowledge of the West ocaBea j ^ hut 

* Tile nou-menLion of Korkyra In Ehe Homeric poemB w 
cunoiu ; Lt vory improbable the! it ia wMjuii Is prO^ 

bably a purely Lmagiiuiry Laud. 


HOMERIC IGXORAXCE OF THE WEST 
thflit coiinii(?rcinil coilO0Ct]011 with Italy was id cxl&t- 

cncfl its HhcswD by tho iii^DtiOin of th© TapEian tr&dEra 
who Railed t-Q IcDipsa^ in It&ly to obtain ouppeT io 
exchango lor iroti. It may ba asked bow far the 
ignorance of tie West di^spbyed by the Hoed eric 
poet5 may he dna simply to the fact that they lived 
in the cities of Asia. It however, proliahle that 
iu the ninth and eighth centuries the Asiatic Greeks 
knew as oiuch of the West as the, at that time, less 
veiiCiireaoTne Greeks of Eatope. So it does not seem 
likely that the total ignoring of tbo We&t in the 
earlier f>oem can be due merely lo ignorance of lands 
known to the continental lireeka. It seenig niaat 
prnhable that the convnlsion which hrought the 
ilyceDK^an age to nn end m Greece proper also 
severed the CoramunientioD between Greece and the 
West; that this eommumcation was restored to a 
Certain extent by the Phn?niciatisi^ bnt not com-' 
pletely until the Ionian seftfarsrs first ventured into 
the W'eatern seas, Wh^^n the Iliad ivas first cem- 
pose<l, the Icmians had probably not yet penetrated 
into the West; the (ktj/sisiff probably owed its inapira- 
ticn to the travellerB' tales of the earliest Milesian 
or other Asiatic voyagers to the evening-laiids.^ 
It is noticeabb that in the Sicihan tombs the My- 
cemean vases are immediately succeeded in order by 
thoao of the Protoeorinthian styles of the seventh 
CKutqry; geometrical vaseg are present, and the 
geometrical style exercised a dominating influence 
ppon the native potteiy of thiii period both in Sicily 
and Italy, but those geometrical vases, imported and 

MV. L iE+. It seems prohgbTe tbal ■"TcniEsa'' was Tomps^ 
[u Itaij, not TiLtoass45& in CjprtL*. 
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native, were cotittjiaipoixtrv witL ths PirDtocorinthimi 
It seem^i tlaeivroi’HJ, probables tiiat MycenitBii 
and Mycenizing vaaeti were uai;d in Sicily down to tlie 
j time of tbe cuiuLll^ of the lirst G-ren^k oolonlalB from 
Corintlu in spite of the cessation of regalar ranmoni- 
cation wLLch is indicated in the Homeric poems- 
The advent of the Corinthian colonists with their 
Ulialkidlan and Naxian allies to Sicily was then 
marked by the supplanting of the Mycemean vases 
which had bE^Efn so long esteetneii by the le landers 
by the products of the loniaiiand Corinthian pt>ttera 
of the seventh century. In Italy not only the true 
Corinthian but also the Chalkidic style ^lominated 
the market in the latter half of the seventh and 
during the sixth centuries ; through Corinth and 
Cualkia the other arts of Greece came to Italy, and 
b<h 3 ii made their etTect felt on the nior^ prtnutiye 
native arts, which bad 1)eeti+ especially in the 
domain of bronze-werk, Btiioiigly imbned with the 
ilycenican tradition.. Phojinician inilnence had also 
been verj^ marked, especially in Etrnria. But the 
advent of the Eucbelrcs and Eugrammol of Corinth 
and their fellows of Cholkis soon made the new 
Greek intinence felt in Etruria, and the already 
mixeiL art of the Etmscana very soon became clothed 
"in a Hellenic fomi, which it henceforth retamed> 
During the seventh centniy the comnieiuial 
activity of the Greek states of the -d^gean was also 
directed towards the south-east. After the expul- 

^ ^ Oiiai. Ktu- 3S3 J FJJT&ueirs, for, n't, xiv, p, p&j ff. 

' ^ On «iirly sTtiatic laUsieiacie in Etalv, fnrtlwr+ 

A^dcbda, p. 
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Sion of tiie PliiBQiciiiBs of RbcsdeB by tke Dorians, fill 
evynt wliicli probably took plnoe in tb& eigbtb 
century^ the new settlersn mmt soon have come into 
contact with the Greeks of Cjprns. 

Cyprns difl not pass thiougfh the Bame experiences 
BS the /Kgead islands at this period. Untouched by 
the Dorian invasion, and the confn&ion wliloh fol¬ 
lowed that oveutj the Cypriotea lived on in the 
enjoyment of great material wealth derived from 
their practical monopoly of the trade in copper, and 
their favonnihle commercial position halfway be¬ 
tween Greece and Pbeenieb or Egypt, and mean- 
whilE the Phronictan element in the isiand grew and j 
increased. The only Cypriote prince tnentioned in j 
the Oilysifci^ Ib a Greek, Dmi^tor^ 6on of laaos^^ but | 
Papbos is already noted as the favoiiFite abode of . 
the Phtxfnician Aphrodite,* and in the enrlier pnem * 
the ohief king of the island, who had direct dealings |' 
with the Mycenican kings of the fonner age^ ia I! 
already the PhmnJcian Kinyms of Paphosj who || 
sent to Agumemnoii a cunningly-worked corslet: 1 

iTftfliTo jap KvKpovEt p(ja icAfoc, "A^aiol 

ic T/jOf^v 

Suddenly, towards the latter part of the eighth 
century, the Cypriotes were conijnered by tho 1 
Assyrians, Since tlie Assyrian atteck was JLreited i 
mainly aizainst the Phcenician cities of the island, in ‘ 
spite of the imposition of a Semitic domination the 
Semitic intlimcce, which had bean silently growing ' 
^ iTfl, 4+3 ■ Oii: viH. 363. * /f. ii. 21 ff. 
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y in Cyprus for many centuries, with the result that at 
the beginniiij^ of the aev'euth century the culture of 
the island was fast hecotning semiti^ed, does not seem 
to have aftected the power of the Cypriote monarehs. 
In l!ie Tiex.t cantnry tba As-wnan power wns re¬ 
asserted in Cyprus by Esfirliaddon, to whom appa¬ 
rently tan Cyprian princes tendered thcLr homage. 
These were Ai^isthos of Idalioiip PytLagoras of 
Chytroi, Keisoa or Kissos of Salatnla, Etewandrns of 
Paphost Ueralos o£ Soloit DaiijaBos of Kurionj Ad- 
metOH of TamxisHOS, Onesngoins of Ledra, Pytheas (?) 
of Kttra^ and the king of Kartikhadasti, Dauiusit 
who i^ apparent!j the only Semita nkentioiiedj all 
the rest being Creek Cypriotes^ The grtat estrent 

" ^ CjUnder of EssarLuddon, Erit. Mus, -Vo, 91030, pobltiiEd In 
RawlIJJSDS, iTedl^rji dfiaOV Jii. 16, COL 19-J4 : 

ELipnE+ JlifUtr^ qf IHtutrhatltlaH^ pp, in5s lo6j! remart^ by 
LiTnat a. IFo/cr£r^/«* pnradwt/ pp, 292, 2^3. The ^ 5 SJFian Foms at 

thfl Gr&Bk gi¥En abov« ara J pi|y 

p^^yl , EhishtttSQ; J Ej^IT 

pi‘rio-^N-rM-a,Piiigorft ^ J S 

T c£ c-yyTp: ^ 

itn-af. Itnwflnasr; ] t:y| V=Tf' 

Ewsa ; T ^|T *^TTi llamaau ; | 

Ad me-^, Admeiuj | t-Ty]ci *-^7 

T7naBBpusn, T 

Pii-ni.ru PutiiDiU. Tin Identificstiou 0 * “® Herillwi 

pmir certJiln, that of jMUVtv. as perhup. 

donfatinl. Thfc TendETiag of Ooeagoras sa Fiin^osriinr, drop¬ 
ping tho r, is In scrtsidiuscB with Axsj-riiiit metbods oE 
transctiptiun, M ia also tho MSflTBaEiiUll ion of 1 / bj f in /lEtr- 
porn. =I*5:luiBtiri6! ef. PUamilki - Pflacikijilf. FwunmiticLoe. 
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of ^h0 portioD of the island cKJCupied, or domiDated 
bj, the Gfeeks ivt thh is shown by the number 

uf tlifi Greek kings 
in this list. It must 
haTe been about thu 
time of this second 
assertion of Assyrian 
aathority that the 
old debased Myce¬ 
naean art of Cypraa 
Game to an end 5 it 
was succeeded^ as has 
been snid^ by a mixed 
cultora in which 
Phfnnicmn eleraenta 
predominated. The 
Cypriote raac - orna- 

Flu, Vntt ^hh dv&ign mentation of the 

of rauccQUic cirrzlK 1 utter half of thc 

iiu Fljf. 4^7). 

seventh centtiry, ior 
instnncaj is aometiroefi conceived in feeble imitn- 


pv^TiflgnrBB, OnQBa^niff, and Elcfiindma are typical Qyprii;>t« 
jnameEp * wbaL la boh ceable abocE ths o LbniB La tbelr 

type; lueh liiiflatt# El 6 AlEisthns, ArimiT'tq** imd Keuwja 
tMkB ns baob Into heroic timns^ AAil cfrrtaiiily luave & Htro&g 
MycefUffian-AchfliRR flai'oyir mtout them J bj] eirl? Doriam prima 
of of I^BoieEiDfi Rail lalber of AJLhalmetieap waa 

canied Kehici£:. The bliijf ot Kition b not mocsloncii Lo this 
Inficdption. ■‘Jhe site of Ntune bas not yel been icleDtitled j ihe 
AasyrUuifl at&ociilS the place Upru^iMn^ whjch pmamly indicates 
a Greek or ; a LOWU of tho OOisa on the 

north coast is motitioTied by i^Ta^no^ iit* p, TbiR in pro¬ 
bably the Nnre-UpridiMft of the AEsyrmns, Tbe iOBCriptiou ia 
ilfciftii in the epoiiTiiaT of Aiur^nu, B.C. 673^ 


THE CV?VJOTE SCRIPT 


tion of MyceojEan designs, fiometlmes is Assyrian in 
character (tbe effect of the Sargonide domination 
being here strongly Tnarked)^ and eoinetitnefi employs 
the well-known mixed motives of rhcenician art. 
In Cypriote pottery of thb tinio another element, 
derived from Jlyceneerm omaiiieiit, but peculiar to 
Cyprus, is also noticeable, the design of concentric 
circlea^ to which reference has before been made* 
This directs oiir attention to those other peculiarly 
Cyprian characsteristica %vhich are very marked at 
this timej and which always dirtereniiatcd the cul¬ 
ture or Cyprus irooi those of its iieighboura^ however 



strongly it wai permeated by HelleBic and SaraitiC 
ebment^. The mo^t striking of these pecaliorly 
Cypriote characteristics was the isylinbic BCript which 
was used by the Hellenio inhabitunte. The earliest 
known speeinicna of this writing belong to the end 
of the Cyprian JJycenEean period^ and so prubably 
date to the eighth century. It has been supposed to 
have been developed from the ancleut pictographic 
system of Crete; more probably it was developed 
from a native Cypriote aystetri analogous to that of 
tVete: a specimen of this system has been found at 
Hukonu^ and is illustrated above (Fig, 64), It has 
^ SrtuaRAY, EjxiinUieiHt in :27. 
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been published by Hr^^Iuiray in tbe British Museum 
public^ktiw of the eixcuvatious tbere^ to^^etlier with 
two other inacriptioDS, uppurently conteinporaneoiiB 
with tie first, which seein to murk the transition to 
the ordinary Cypriotje ehameter.^ Tbe tVpriete 
script was probably not of Bdleuic origin^ einee it is 
BO extremely badly adapted for the expression oE 
Greek, and it was nsYer ooiumunicateid by the 
Cypriotes to the other Greeksi, so that it can never 
have hud much miluenee upon the developmeiit of 
Greek writing. That it wa^ a relic of the prgc- 
Belle Lie and prse-Phoenicion Cyprians seetns^ there¬ 
fore, probable, and this condusion nut a rally leads 
ns to Bcppose that the Cretan piotographic script 
also waB originally the vehicle of a non-Ary an 
language, and wa* of 'M^elasgic” origin. Lyctan 
Slid Kariau must 1>e the tongues most nearly related 
to the original language of the Cretan anil Cypriote 
scripts.^ 

Tfcio variDUS foreign infinences in Cyprus had 
-already in the seventh century' greatly diiferentjated 
the Cypriotes from the other Greeks. The poli¬ 
tical changes and colonizing movements which 
marked this century in tlie mother-labd found no 
echo in CypniB, where in the fifth century kings 
still ruled^ and whence no Greek colony derived its 
origin. A&Byrian influence also preserx'ed in Cyprus 
the use of the war-chariot till the end of the sixth 

^ MuehAy* Ejr*ivtttwiti iii 58 Ck>. 

■ 01 ^h\n doeg CQt eicJnde the that these 

^oripti iDRjr liA^c boBfi Ude^Ot iilycsenihp in Crnle. end lU O^prOB 

CO write Unring;^ tltu Inter ^[^prenafan pedod, as the Cvpriete 

^^llnliarj nsed lifter MjceniBun timESKv 
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ceutnrj ^ ^ m Gr^ae^ii it bntl twen rel*?gatcd to lb? 
g;kmes over a IiUDdretl yeairs before. As ever^ tb^ 
civilization of Cjprua was moro thjm a century 
behind thiit of tlio rest of Greece^ Auotoer cause 
of this lEkggiug bebinii and of the growth of SaHiltic 
inlluenca in the Lsltiiid was th& circimiFtanca that 
Cyprus waa no longer the halfway houiic between 
Greece and Egypt; the direct route from Ehodea and 
Crete, drat rcgulariy eaaayeJ by the CrclJin pirates of 
the eighth century, wao now in geneml use* This 
meant a eougidej-ablo dirninutiau in the au^ount of 
aen-truffic between Greece and Cyprus, 

The opening up of this direct route soon brought 
the mariners of Ionia and Kbodes to tlie mouths of 
tha Nile^ and Greece was once more hrmight into 
communication with Egypt alter what aeems to have 
lieen an almos^t total cessation of regular connection 
which had apparently lasted for ut least tliree 
hundred years. Whereas in the heyday of the 
Greek culture of the Age of Bronze the Phtenicinns 
seem to Lave played merely the ]mrt of carriars 
between ^[jceniHan Cypriia and Egj'pt, at the he- 
ginning of the Iron Age we find that all commerce 
between Greece and the East bad passed into their 
hands. Eetwaen Syria, Cyprus, and Greece they 
traihcked very largely, but; wiGi regard to Egypt, 
however, the case seeuifi to have Vieen somewhat 
different. Owing probably to the decadent and 
disturbed conditEon of Egypt^ and the as yet nn- 
settled state of Greece, bat little commerce seerns to 
kav^ been carried on between the two countries; it 


1 H DiT^ V. 113. 
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15 worth notice that Eardly any scarabs of Kgyptian 
monarcbs of this [>eriod have been foDnd in Gttece 
and in L’yp^lls^^ while not a single pot or ehenl 
oT the GeDmetrlcal or debasE^d M^^cenBeiaD styles 
appears to have been yet found in Egypt, Jt iatirue 
tliat wherfeELs the masljerpleoea of Jiy cenaeaii urt had 
been highly prized in Egypt* the cradities of the 
** Dipylon ” vases and the puprilitieB of sub-My- 
oenaeaa '■ art would ordj- have excited derision there | 
but the entire absence from Egypt of the works of 
the (ireek artists of the Homeric period does not 
merely show that there was no market for them in 
Egypt: taken in conjunction with the fact that the 
Egyptian objects of this period, which would flurely 
have been in great demand In Greece, have hardly 
ever been found there, it shows that there was but 
little coninianit!ation between the tw'o countries at this 
time. In the Jlifjd. the nearer of the two poems to 
the time of genanal chaos which followed the Betnm 
of the Herakieids, there is but one reference to 
the fa mens paiisage mentionidg Egyptian 
Thebes with her hncdred gates, ont of which twice 
a hundred men are wont- to pass with borsea and 
chariots*- This passage must date to the nbth 
century at latest, as by the next CETitury the glory 
of Thebes hod departed,^ In the Egypt U 

T See AMsmU, p. = Jjf. iz, jSi ff, 

^ TMd paE5ag«^ depicts ajsinto pf mf^nlOi^iice ac Thcbee which 
in Ute TiSnt.h ecnlarr whb h^comin^ a roeniorj.iiisd in lLib eighth 
Itad posMd away, a^t(rr ilie dealriicUlou of thi» tUty hy tho con¬ 
tending EcblDpLuns and Air-yHaca. To mark lineg ^Sj, 3614 Ha a 
later atidltEnn^ ab la vhmti dono. Is aLown by our hnnwled^o pf 
E^jitian bisEotj to ba impo^lble. 


I’HE CRETANS AT FHE NILE-MOUTHS 

better knownn It is a wonderlaad of wealth anti of 
alraost Biiperliuman knowledge.* The moutlis of its 
Tnysterious river are the C3bo50n baoDt of the aXiu^ 
ytpiiiVf^ but nevertbelesB afforded good Ian din g- 
plaoeafor roving piratea from Crete and other Greek 
ialandfi^ who, no donbt, found the fat lauds of the 
Delta well worth the barrying, despite the peualty 
of lifelong labour in quarrieji or on irrigatioD-works 
which w’onid betide a prisoner of the E^v^ptiaasit,* 
The u^nal mute for the few Greek ships wbioh ad¬ 
ventured the Toysge to the Nil e-months passed 
api^irently hy way of C>T>rci?. as in past days; this 
was the route followed by Menekos, oSov 

Ts.* But in the already quoted pasisage of 
the Odffsacff (xiv. 257 if)i w'hiuh can by internal 
evidence be alniost certainly dated to the end of the 
eighth or bejpumug of the tieyejiLli oantuTy,^ a 
Cretan ship venturea with a fair north wind on 
the direct passage from Crete to Egypfc^ but the 
voyage is evidently coniddered a Yory daring one, and 
only likely to be attemptEsJ by a reckless Cretan 
pirate, in the course of a few decadefl, howevcTi 
this direct passage must have become more generallY 
nseds but during the Homeric |>eriqd properly ao 
called^ that is to say, during the niotb and eighth 

^ OiL k- ii7, 22S C 

* ii. iv, 305, 3SS- FrrKteufl proliably locfii^d at th^ KUe- 
iDduthE bj Omtmi EaUuns; tbir AXtm yifu^ wa-^ eapvclallj 
Ten«rateii in Cr®te. 

■ Od. ilt. 257 S. ^ Jh. IT. 4S3, 

* The description of the "kine:" rei>eJliia^ in person no pa- 
import anL mid of ECBrroVBrE dates Lbi± pAssnge with oertaEntT to 
tbia time, whec Ehe Pelta waii ruliid by Sk nambo: of nmnll 
kln^rlEtfi. 
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centuries B.C., commerce fit least can onlv have l>eeii 
carried on betwisen tife&£?e God v [jt in Flncuiciau 
ships by way of Khoclcs and Cyprus^ And this com- 
inetce seems U> hava been practienlly uon^ex^stieot. 

Of the new route to H^jpt the Or etnas were, no 
doubt, the pioneers; yet it is not to them that 
the credit of the revival of comrunnication between 
E^t and Greece is due. Although soma slight 
iudienUons lead as to tliinh that the Cretans of A^oa 
and Itauos took some part in the first foondation of 
CyrenBA yet, ns a general rale, the Cretan sailors had 
now beijcime mere wandering ndventurers, with no 
taste for eoaiEnerce or desire to ooloni^e* Korobios 
the Cretan led the way to the African coast j but at 
Xuukratia no Cretan city possessed a fttctory^ United, 
the Cretans tniglit have done much as merchants 
and coloniaerSj but divided as they were by herce 
ia teat mill feuda they did nothing, and left the 
lucrative traffic from the South and W est entirely to 
others, who were not slow to take odvant^age of the 
way which the Cretans h ad shown tb i-m. Th e oppor^ 
timity was good; the PhmniclaiiB^ half-paralysed by 
the presence of the Agayrian within their gnbea* had 
practically withdrawn from Greek waters; the cities of 
Ionia, to which the cnlture of the Mycenioan age had 
retreated before the Dorians, had seen the birth of 
the renewed energy of HeUenic ciTili^tlcn; Tlgypt 
was about to free herself from the nightmare of 
alternate Rthiopiau and Assyrian domination which 
had so long opprea^^d her, to enjoy a short period of 
peace and artistic renascence under the guidance of 
T Env. IT. !54t " 51 - 


THE MILESIANS IN EGYPT Jjr 

tlie kin^s of tLe XXVIth Dju aflt jj wbo sLovved no 
desire to hamper the Te-esLabliEhment of eoiiiTiinnisja- 
tion ’vvith the Greeks, but nitiier aided it by all tbe 
means in their power, short ol directly offending 
Egyptian oonsarvatissm. The first Greeks t-o follow 
in the steps of the UreLatis to the Nila-moTithfl with 
the ohjectp howevePj not of pirncy but of more or less 
peaceful trading, came undoubtedly from the greatest 
of the Ionian citie^t ^liletoss in the first half of the 
Boventh centor3^ EhC,;^ the Alilesians nmsb soon have 

1 It was sbant 650 U.C. thiLt GrgBG nf Ltdia \s said by KlltfS; 
Asbnrbsnfcpa] of Assyria 10 have trcKipa to nid of. 
Fsammiticbas L, whu ln*d tevoltijd ImiE tbeilL^ wera- 

thfl " bmatD Dien of h U natnrnl to fiupposs that 

the oristiHil jdtctmiMnarles b^it wcOQ iht Ljdifln aind Eiiyptfan 
prKuoea eHe MjJi^luDSr who etq known Id Lave b^Lti the 

first Ionian tradErji In visit Egypt. Wd are then jnstified in 
thn eriginnl fouoiliubn of tbo fore- 

run^^r dI Nankmiie, ^Dnrihieniblt befote 650 a.c., Ihuu^Ii ive- 
canont accept- the nhEnTdlj high date (hotween 753 nntl 7^35 D.G.^^ 
asiFigned to it fay Mallet Prtmiiiret rl^* 

Or^n «A pp. chlaliyon the anlhority of the utterly 

doLrujaworthy ^Iiisebikn liEt of tli&iiissdcriijciies. |t ndgfat- 
enppnsod tbiit STBAWO (s?ii. p+ | indirates a iaJer dutn for 
tbir foundetloQ of 31 r€L;^aE- ibeii 650, when he speAks pf 

the Mileiiitn^ aoiiieg to cue Bolbitiqa mpniJi with tbirty ahfpn- 
and qrecikL'^ their fort ivl but whet, be really 

mimn^i ie meTely LhaC the fort wils erected somewhere ehont the 
ttiee of PsAU3tnitler1ioi>, In his migu or shortly bblora li. To 
suppose that becatiHe the pareelhB^ij Kara ^ rA# 

MigSw occurs in the s^nie pa-^sage, tbnt rffx« not 

foundetl tmlJi tho yentfi b34-6i5H daring which PiiamEiietLcliD^ 
Bnci KyaxATKis reigoed oontemppr^eoii!dy, is nnneceE^ary, if qot 
ratber Absurd ^ i^idco the pftreEithesbi, if dot a mere mldvd 
iONg aEter Streba'a tEme, obviously mfim merely Id general CGrmri 
to Ibc fact that FSamaiiticbGS and Kyaxarir-B were ronghJy con- 
tEmporarlDS (llitrtigb Id reality Kya^ar^ IzteJonged to a ymanger 
generaiion) and iuiA noibliig wliatcver lo do with the founding 
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been foUoiretl by the Uhodmiui, wLose isle lay now, 
aa of old, on tbe road to E^ypt, and hy the hardy 
mariners of /Egina, both allies of the ililesLans; nor 
can it hove been long before the Samiana and other 
rifiing coEumercial states of Greece jouied in the 
lucrative traffic with Egypt, althongh we hear little of 
their presence there till the time of Ainasia. But the 
Greek culture which now came into contact with the 
ancient dviliaution of Egypt was not that of old days j 
thnt had passed from the ken of the Egyptians in the 
eleventh century, when its esclusive dominion in the 
northern lands was overthrown by the Darifui invn- 
aion; nova the Jfycenaian cnltnre, althongh its 
inllnence still lived in the new Hellenic culture which 
was radiating over the Greek world from the Ionian 
refuge of the ifTcen®an tradition, was dead; its last 
etmngbold in C'ypms hrid been taken, the Greek 
civiliKatlon of the Age of Bronae Lad finally given 
place to that of the Age of Iron, and with the oessa* 
tion of the Bronze Ago cultare of Greece ceases our 
interest. 


Of the relfttiona which may have existed between 
the Greeks and the “Hearer East" of Aaia Minor 
during the early poat-Mycemean period oiir know* 
ledge is practically nil, because wc have no reel 
connected knowledge of tbe history of Asia Minor 
before e. yoo B.C, So that of the early relatione of 

of JfiXirdwi' TefxDf. Wo comB ilicn to dte canclosiim tbst 
tho MHesian* flitit raaoheii Eg.vpt etunawhcia between you and 
65a 



INNER ASIA MINOR 


the loDian cities with the peaples of the interior we 
know nothing. We hear vngne aocoimts of attockB 
made by the newcomers from oontineataJ Greece upon 
the old (rn^ek^ of the Aeratic coast,^ and also apon 
the settleinent^s of non-CJreek tribes near the sanj, of 
the killing of the tnea Mid the taking of their womeii 
to wife by the invaders, but all thie sounds verj^ like 
the invention of a later age; it ought to have been 
aOj and so it was so. Of real contact with the 
inlanders, nothing. VVe have vague vlBioaa of a 
mighty iiiid Esemi-fabnlons “ Hittiteempire, identi¬ 
fied by same with the kingdom of the Amazons on 
the Thermodonj to which the hieroglyphed monu¬ 
ments of Eyuk and Ikighaz, Koi are aseigned ^ hot of 
itfl history we know nothings other than that the 
choraCteriHticH af its art paint to its being not much 
older than the eighth centur)'' e.C. Qf relatioaa 
between it and the post-Mycensean Iordans we have 
no more title to speak than we had to speak of stich 
relation between it and the ** MjcenEcans,'" We 55©o 
vague gliMpses of a chaos, in which hordes of invadera 
from Thrace sweep over the land, crossing and re- 
crossing each other^s path, and mixing themselvea 
inextricably with the older non-Ary an inhabitants of 
the land j but all b dark and oonfu^edj and nothing 
certain arreate onr view nntil we reach the eighth 
century and the name of Midag* If hcj and none 

^ (yi the light of tbe new emigraiitg to Eobrhon with tq^s iv 
KDXo0<Airi tho Crfeeks who bad Uted In Kolopboo befom 

thB '+Oreal MigratieHs/—PA uSl vii. 3. Theie earlier Kclophn- 
niiiji-* are oDnoect^d |p iBgiend wflh Crete with tioiotian 
Thebes (Legend of IUiaMo^ and Moslo and their mn MopsoA ^ 
Paiib. 

S 
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othpr, ia tb© *' MiUof Moski ” of whom tbs Aa^rkn 
recordfl apeak, the Phrygian kingdom was in hia 
dflya a powerfai State, which oonld wage war upon 
the borfers of Cilicia with the Aefirriane,! TrYhetber 
we are to date the famous rock-cut tombe of 
Phrygia to hie time nr to an earlier period con- 
teniiwTancons with the heyday of llycenman cul¬ 
ture is uncertain; if they date to the eighth 
century, ns saeniB most pnubahlo, they show that 
the Phrygian art of the time, no doubt originally 
of the Enropean Bronze Age type as that of 

Mvceusuau Greece, was sdll preiloininantly ilyce- 
moan in character;- the Myceuffiaii influence still 
existed, for the Ilomeiic culture, the culture of the 
Asiatic Greeks of the ninth and eighth centuries, 
w'as Etill Mycenasnn, thuugh decadent. The estab- 
lishmeut of tbe Phrygian monarchy of Midas was 
apparently soon followed by the conaolidation of the 

I WiSCKLEa, V^k^r FiWeT^jfVJM, p. ign afiMtia ihe idEntltT dF 
Mltn with Mlaa£ du^iuiitiCftlJj- eaoagki. Eat lie cannot prcve tJlfr 
identity, nnd from thn da># of ’I'iglntiipnefiief 1. (B,C- 1 tco), wbeii 
the land MulkayOh i& ftrst tuDULloned In AjaTilan hwlcjy, tp the 
dayii of wlif ipeats of itt a* forming port of 

the XIXtIi Por?=iiiD BBtiapy (Ui. 94; Tii, 78^, tha people of Muaki 
ttnd their feEowB of Tabali and Mesbech and 

Tnhfll) lived In Ettstem Foatna and thE boitdarlands of Armetda 
And KolchiB, nowbora nciii Fhryirla- IJita d&Sfl not appear aa a 
great mouarcli: ht fa inentiDijed naeroly ■* a local kinglat, ailkiid 
irith the king* of Tabali and Uiaitii (Amrat) (/iim. 

31J, So that hi* idendly with Midas lahy pd means so omaia 
aa Dr. Wlocfeler opiiies. DtUTSCBCii* Ho da* f 

p, 

E-s-t nao of the cros* In decoratian ocenra in precl«sly 
tba F fl TWJ* WOT on gold planjiios fTtiini MTcctim jSCHCJCJnfAHiDT* 
/ikAIItviamiv F!g, and oa tbe fB^.^adea of tliti Plirygiaii tomb* 
(PBILBOT-UniFIE^, dt fArfi V Fig. 4S}* 
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Lydian tribes inkj a powedbl kiEgdom nnder tJie 
H&raclid Oynasty^ and iJif? ff refit cities of tte coEWft 
now fouod tteif imnifidiato neigbboarbood occapied 
by two or three native kingdomR| cotisolidated^ 
powiTfal, and highly civilized* which henceforward 
eJCfircisfid for more than two centuries a profoandly 
EEodiTying influence upon tho coor^e of Mellcnic 
devetopraent. Their despotic monartha were the 
models whom the (rneek tyranta imitated in their 
virtnea as well as tlieir vicch j to them the renaBoent 
oirilhsation of Greece owed mneh. The poets^ the 
artists, and the engineers of louia and the Isles were 
in great requfiafc at the Cojirt- of i^ardig under the 
Mermnada, and the gifts which the I.ydian king! 
gave to the hoi}' plBces of Greece called forth th© 
best artistic energies of their time. From Assyria 
came to Lydia,, which wea for a short time an 
Aesyrian subject-state, a system of weights, of 
Babylonian oHgm» which was at the beginning 
of the seventh century developed by the Lydians 
and the Asiatio Ionians into the first known 
regular system of coined money [ thifl invention 
must soon have modilied the whole oconomlc eonJi* 
tioa of Greece, and have eontribated greatly to the 
general increase of w'fialth which marks the tinie; 
as the meftns of convenient exchange multiplied, 
00 mnst trade have iiicreftfled- Lydia also serred 
as a trazminitter to Greece of a certain amount 
of Afl^Tjan inflnence in matters other than weights 
and measures; the Proto-C-orinthianstyle of 
orientalizing vaae-paiJitingp wldcli seemu to have 
first uriaen in loniet probably owed much of its ingpi- 
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lotion to AasjriatL itif>delfi comnumiait^ tbrtjugli 
Lydia* 

The extent of cornmnnicatiori between Greece and 
Mesopotamia throagh Ljdia and thence civerfand 
thiongh A.m'ft Minor ranatj howev^er, not be easg- 
gerated; there is evidence that tiie OEual route from 
Assyria to Lydia wag not overlandj bxit iHd Phcetiicias 
nnd thence by sea. AslmrbaniiJftl epeaks of Lydia as 
" a land across the sea," ^ and the A&ayrians did not 
come into contact with it until after the conquest of 
Phtenicia and 

After the fall of Nineveh, the Lydian kingdom, 
freed from Assyrian control, rapidly grew in power* 
and the Lydian kings were enabled to pursue undis- 
tnrbed their great object, the conquest of the Ionian 
cities. This euterprisej which hod begnn under 
Gyges, attained complete success under Creesna, aud 
the political independenoe of the Greeks of the 
Asiatic mainland disappeared. Had not the trans¬ 
ference of power in Asia from Lydia to the distantly 
centrali^d Persia now immediately supervened, it is 
difficnlt to gauge the effect which the continmmee of 
a strong Lydian eropire nnder GUCoea&OTS of Cnvatia 
might not have had upon the fortunca of the 
Greeks; the interest in and friendship for the 
states of continental Greece which was professed 
by the Lydian kings would without doubt soon 
have given place to the desire for political conquest, 
and Lydia, with her centre situated on the threshold 

* GaOROie iSMiTH, HisUrt^ a/ JMMwrhaiiipalt pfL 71, 7^; 
Brit. Mui. 1 L £675+ Ev. L Aihurbu Cjllnder B, 
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of G-reece, might have ancoeeded where diatwt Persia 
failed. 

Od ctiinpariiig the Bronse Age civilLziition of 
Greece with the mature cnltare of the Greeta wa are 
at fii’at struck by the many outward points of diiifer- 



FlCi 65,—LeodcQ [mm Karapos, iho^inp^ Mjtsen.mti 

male coGturnc (PERilOT-CHipiti, yL Fig- 355]^ 

ence between the two. In the matter of costnine^ 
for instanoe, the Greek of tha early elasaicat period 
diliered entirely from the Mycerntfiin^ to whom the 
hbnla was practically unknown : who liad worn, if 
a nian^ UBEally nothing but a waistclontT often of 
inoBt gorgeona pattern (affording a barbaric contmst 
to the plain white s^tmU of the Egyptinns), depend¬ 
ing from ft tight girdle of leather (probably orna- 
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tDented with and sometimes further Linpruved 

by a daugUng network hatiging down in front or 
<iii high festirals, if be was wealthy enoagh^ also a 
tslriped and spotted robe{^. Fig. 62);® if a womao, 
■only a heavy fiouneed skirt or petticoat* which looka 
nlmOfit as If it were of BabyiomMi origiD. Such a 
complete alteriitioa of oostiiine is rather remark¬ 
able in the ancient worEd ; did the slinple waistciotli 
belong originally to the i^elasgiau forerunners of the 
iielleuea? 

But when coinparitig the art of the (Ireek Bron^ce 

Age with that of classical Greece, while nuling a 

hundred points of difference we can yet see that 

there are many |>oints of resemfakLnce* The graceful 

vet bizarre character of this art, which fits in so well 
* 

with the bizarrerieof these denioue and deities which 
we find figured on its gems or fashioned in its 
jewellery, and whom the later Greeks, for whom 
Homer and the priests of Delphi had etabomted an 
eclectic pantheon^ appear to have regarded as more 
than hslf-foreign, seems nn-Cireek^ Yet, if we 
look closer^ we can see that in Mjceorean art there 
lies, despite its blaarrerie, a spirit which is Greek i 
it is in the reliefs of the Vaphio cups that it eon 
be seen most dearly, but: elsewhere it is rarely in¬ 
discernible, And BO we naturally conclude that the 
thesis already enunciated in Gkapter U* ia correct, 

* Of. the fresrow of Ka&iAW and pf the Tomb of RekhmiifM, 
the KompOd (Fhf- abc^ve), VepMa Cups, 4(3^ 

^ TMtf is !□ mil probability hi reality the lan^ tToiliog of 

the "l 4 «rn H KUhin, p. 171 

It bs waki oo a gem fmm YapMu, illQfltrm^ by 

Masatt* |l 225- 
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anil that MycenteaQ firt and the Greek of later 
davB are in reaUty one. Kotbing of the eviaence 
which we have rinca passed in review cansea ua to 
alter this opinion; ail goes to ooulirm the poaition 
that arehaio *' Greek art was no new tiling j it was 
a renascence, developed originally in Ionia and the 
jrK^enn lalanda in the main from the decadent art 
of^Myoenss and influenced on the one hand hy 
the geometrical art of the Dipylon. a totally inde¬ 
pendent art-sj-steiu, on the other by the Aosym- 
Egyptian Migchhnixt of PlicenicLo, (ireek art waa 
then in no way the sudden and amazing growth 
which it is usually considered to be ; it grew 
quickly out of barbarism in the seventh, and 
aivth centuries li.C., it is true, but it could only 
do this because it was merely recsovoting from a 
priod of decadence j its origiiial rise from iiriimi- 
tive luegiiinings had taken place many a centniy 
before. Its traditions date back not merely a cen¬ 
tury or so before Phrudiasi, but many hundred years 
before to the time of the Aohaian makers of the 
cups of Vaphio or the boU's head of Myuetias. 
before them to the art of the proto-ilyceosean 
potters of Thera, PhylAkopi, and Kamlirais, and 
before them again to the rode marble figures of the 
Cyeladic tist-gravea and the black pot-fragmente 
of Troy and Athens. From its Pelasgian origin 
through its stages of Achaian splendour and 
■■ Homeric ” decadence to its re-birth in Ionia and 
the isles in the seventh century. Greek art is one 
and the same. 

Nor, in compai-ing other phases of the Myoemoan 
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celt;lire vdth tbe corresponding phases of the lat^r 
civilkation of Greece, is the first impression of 
GtrMigeiiesB altogether maintained. Too much^ for 
instance, is made of the Bappo&ed difference of 
polityp The ^[yceiia'im king lived in his high castle 
"‘fenced up to heaven'' with hia subjects cower* 
ing at his feet. “This is oriental!" says one. 
But fortreesed despotism U not necessarily oriental; 
Pelopida or Perse id?, the kings of Mycente were 
Greeks, and there is no reason to suppose that 
the legends of their Lydian^ rlifuniciiin^ or Egypt¬ 
ian origin reuily iDdicate uaything more than the 
well-known fact of Mycensean commerce and inter- 
coarse with Asia and with Egypt. i\iLd if the 
htinjans and ^Ime^ns were of Pel aggie descent, 
this does not make them Grientals, bnt rather 
Urgrioehon.'* ‘"'But they had harems^ separate 
apartments for the women! is reiterated. The 
deduction litsm this eircumstance {which hau^ by 
the way, been doubted by same observers) ^ is 
inadmlBsible; the Athentans, who fiod yuvii^iCGia 
in their houses, were Orientals then. Why need 
the Creek king ever have had any other than 
a Greek origin V Nothing non-Creek is to lie 
seen in the little which we know of the Aiycenii^aii 
polity.- 

We have already seen that the importance of the 
change from burial to burning of the dead has lieps 
greatly exaggerated. The later Creeks l>nried aa 
well as burnt, and the Alycenioans probably bnmt as 

^ fy. HOUARTU, p. 24^ 

a -tje TliOLTSil:AS-M«ltATTj foc. clt. pp. J36, 
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well as buried ; in tlie esrlj pariod it. w&a more 
□sual to bnry, 

lu tJae reli^on of Inter Cireece the deincms and 
spirits whoin the MycenEJcan venerated still lived, and 
of them the huntress Artemia and the marine deities 
seem to have boeo the most important aun'ivals ^ 
and who shall say that /^eiia and Hera, even Apollo 
himself, were not worshipped hy the M^'centcans aa 
mnch as by their descendants ? 

The Mycemean cnltnre* theu, though fipparently 
ilideriTig widely enough from the culture of later 
Greece to make one doubt for an instant if it be 
Greek, is in reality not merely its forerunner, bnfc 
its immediate and direct ancestor. The whole 
of Greek nnlture, froTn the solid rock of the Athenian 
akropolis op, is one. 


Snrvivals are always interesting, and no more 
interasting taiik could lie taken up than the tradng 
out of the many survivals of ^lycemean da}’^ 
which still es^lsted in the oew (1 recce, the identi- 
[icatiou of those of the priginal timbers which 
rcmAined when the ship was rebuilt. Owing to llie 
present scantiness of our knowledget matters 

anch an attem pt might perhaps lead to too exuberant 
a fancifnlneBa of theorizings but in greater matters, 
such mi the surv ivals of lilycensean state-organizations 
for instance, we may expect that such an inquiry 
would be attended with some certainty* 

In a sense, of conise, the majority of the Greek 
states were ^^Mycenivaa" sni-vivals; there are few 
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important G reek town-sites which would not, if care- 
fnllv examined, ^how proof of unbroken occupation 
as far back rs the prsc-lLycenreim period. Athens 
hag existed aa an mhabited place from the earliest 
post-neolithic times^ perhaps before 2^00 lL€,, to the 
present dav. Yet classtcftl Atbenfl conld hardly l)C 
called a ilyceoiEan surriv^lt becanse, though ita 
akropolia doubfcleas was the seat of m important 
town in prahiatoric times ^—a preisnmptiun which its 
] maay heroic legends folly hear out^yet during the 
I pOHt-MycenEcan a ge^ Athens j lliengh an important seat 
* of geometric art^ g^eems to have fallen politically into 
0 condition of complete insigniOcftnce, frofn which 
it did not emerge until the end of the idxth centnry- 

■ So that Athens was not ** a Mycemi^an gorvival " in 

■ the sen EG of a state which iiad retained its import¬ 
ance unini]Jaired from heroic times into the classical 

> period. 

The importance of Orchomenoa no doubt lasted 

* WsH from tli6 the mcn^t imporlafit. elty of Aitica T 

II ^oae prolnable tkint hps it good olrtlm to berogmrdtd 

TL3 Kb ring ori^DEinv bEcn a jilflrCiti of grofttor importooM than the 
akTopdliH-oity.- lo Mjcenanii was cettBiiilj' 

of groat iiaaporlauce, bb thfr rctafuai of Ita oiudel and tho OOt*- 
worthy Tosnlta of iht late In its sBompolia 

yn AJEn , jffiKM. i 1 . 4114, T. 512) show* It Is nsprosentad bj 
Pfen^awBfi (11* 31) as the port to wldeK the offErlnga of the 
HypeHboroana wete: brooght aoil then forwarded to IMm! this 
In a hint of llB eartT comcoEftiiftl imporl^iOML Further,, it 
seems very piobahlo that it was a voty finciect lOEinbor of Um 
Halaurelaii alUanoe naJ^, p. olboE Frosiai, in 

Kinoria, is tKat uientioned as a mamber of the AmphlDtiony by 
fitimbd {viiL 374); tiErc the identity orf nfcme oii^ht argua con- 
necdoo, amd the harboor of the Attic J^raskil llu4 directly oa 
tlie rooto from the FTuripaft to the Saroofe Gnlt 
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■well into the cl-tssical nge,* until, in fact, (.he struggle 
between the Leagnes of Eretria nnJ Chalkis for 
<!umtnercial predominance was decided j thereafter, 
Orchotnenoa fell back into an obacirnty which was 
shared with her thronghoiit later tireek history by 
her fellow, lolkas to Be otto rcifi Saf/mvinu 
ip T«> aaOtviartpov e^eXXe»> Atl plifitiv* 

in Argos and ^Egina, however, we havo two 
atales which niay he taken as typical eaiaiiiplea 
of Sfycentoan surviTala. Both Argos and. ^jgina 
wore, as far as we can tell, iniportant states b 
Myconesan timea and loug before j the Larisa of 
Argos was probably one of the earliest Pelasgian 
Eealeraenta in the reloponnesc, over it rhoroneoa 
and the descendants of Proitoa are fabled to have 
ruled long before the rorseida founded Tiryna 

I and Myceiiaj; white a I’elasgie connection between 
jEgina and Crete is indicateil by common worship of 
the Pelaagino goddess nrilomnjtls or Diktynna, in 
^Egina called Aphaia/ Both remained stiong and 
wr» 1 % throtighont the period of Dorian conquest j 
the kingdom of DLotned seema stronger in the lUml 
«nd more upstanding than the realui of Aganiemnon, 
and yEgina was a homo of ifyeenfean wealth and 
Mycemnan art down to the end of the ninth century. 
After the Dorian invasion Mycenffi and Tiiyoa dis¬ 
appear; though they apparently continued to eri?t 

> It eon liHiiIly !« doobted that, until the ri» oE Corinth woa 
eociBUEiimotod. the Jtinjon cities contldijeil to (orm an im^rtant 
link henrucn Emt and We»t, connectldp the -tgean mtli the 
dorinthiluGnlf and the klnijdqnior Od J*6*010veriOEiJ . prohohll 

by flfflv Krisa- 

^ 5 FAUtL 37- 


* ;■&, IL 50. 
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at lea^t nutil the time of the FheidomaD hegemunVj* 
they do aot, like Orohonienofi^ malDtain their exist¬ 
ence tmtil the ]mt days of Greek hiatoiyj to all 
intents and purposes they disappeared when the 
Doriana entered the Pelopoimese. With Argos the 
case was far different. The Dorians of Argoa seem 
to have mingled more with the older popnlstion thun 
did the Laoedtemoniuna; it is possible that the 
expnlatcm of Tisamenofl was accomplished after less- 
resistance than was offered to the conquest of the 
Enrotas valley. There is nothing to show that 
the Argii'e state was more than very tempomriLy 
eidipGed by ihe Dorian occnpution, and it is pennis- 
Bible to think that there wag a direct continuity, 
which was bnt little interfered wulih by the replace¬ 
ment of Tisamenos by TemeonSp between the Argive 
kingdom of DiGoied and that of Pheidon, which in 
the dawn of connected CSreek history appears sa the 
dominant state of the Peloponnesep and that this posi¬ 
tion of dominance was on inheritance handed down 
from late ilycenmaTi days, when Argos was beginnings 
to eclipse ita younger but hitherto more pqwerfol 
rival Mycenae. The Dorians found Argos becoming 
more powerful than Mycedse, and so they natc rally 
made Algos the seat of their power^ abzindoning 
iljcena?. 

In Argos then we have a true ^lycemean atate- 
survivaL 

j-Egina was in legend always closely connected 
with Epidanros and the Argolic coast: it is evident 
that during the Mycenwan period the island was an 

* J", p, 291. 
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importaiifc dependisiicy, first of tJiE Mywn.£Eflii statci 
and later of Argos. TLe oonnefftion with Argos was 
always maiutained; the Dorimia who coloTiised the 
islaod, in all probability in the ninth centtiry, came 
from Argos, and in later days when ztigina was 
attached by Athena and Corinth, it was to Argos 
that the islanders turned for help. 

The dominating position of .diigina in the Saronic 
Gulf would seem to mark her out as pre-eminently 
■deetined to become a cominercial oentre. Aa one of 
the most important mejubers of the Kalaureion 
Amphictiony she had been from irycenieaa times a 
famous home of ooinnierce and of seama ns hip; in the 
Ilesiodic poems her seamen are said to have been the 
first to navigate the /Bgeau: 

o( S' nrm wpt^roi ag^ciXto-rmc 

irpwrm S' i<rTia fifwo vs«iif: flTt'pu wowoffiJpoio.’ 

This verse, despite its poetic eiaggeralion, shows 
that the oontioenta] Greeks of the end of the eighth 
oentniy recognised ACgina as having been one of the 
first Greek states to take to tha water. A legend 
related by I’ausanias* wonld Boero to show that the 
.diginetans traded with Kyllene in Elis and thiough 
Kyllene with the Arcadians at an even earlier period, 
while the legendary connection of the Aiakids and 
Myrmidons with fhthiotis testities to eqnolly early 
relations between jEginB and Northern Greece, 
carried on no douht throngh the Minyan cities. 

' K*tal. rtttgm. 961 eA. Kinkel. 

^ TAUB, diL 5. 
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IVTien ibtj aga of colDniaatbu began^ .^Eginaj bb 
baye seen, bec&md an acti?c member of the Erefrian 
system of alUanec^. Her popniatioii was too Bmoll to 
a]lovr her to GolonizSj^ bat her trtwle, assured by t.h^ 
powerful co-operatiion of Eretrla and ifiletoSj did not 
suffer by this nheteaticmp Her commercial pro¬ 
em inence was further secured by her early adoption 
of a modified form of the Phamiciuu system of 
weights and meaBnreat which had been in use in 
Melos and other islands of the ^gean since the days 
of Pliccnician predoiiuiiance * and the inyention of 
coined money, which Cfime to her from Lydia* no 
doubt by way of MiletoSj at the bej^nning of the 
seyenth century. Her far-rencbing commerce spread 
the tortoise ”-Taoney of -dCginn during the seventh 
centmy over the greater part of the ^gean and the 
Peloponne&H^ as well as in Northern Greece^ and 
mads its standard the basis of the cmrcncy of many 
a frreek state.*^ Traditian makes Hheidon, king of 


^ Tbe onlj cdIciqt wiui faEncdud late Lu thB cen- 

tmy, Kydonfa ia Crete, after the e^led had h«ca 

upeUed from that ploca (Hdt. ILi, It Ih p&lriiapB si^tEcikut 

Umt those Samhma were Hitoialc^d bj Alglao, the old eoeiuj of 
their Aiite. 

^ Thisfe the riewof Huad. fZI^flKa -ViiHioniDt, pp^ xiKfiii. f.^ 
ff. Aphred[te was espeolalljr wonhlppod ia .£^^iiLa, aadthb- 
hmji been token ta ahew that PhcEnlciaiLS were setlted la tlie 
IftlaiLd at a ?eiy ewperiod, 

^ UatQ tbo LitrodcictKDU oC tliQ Eubole wel^ht^ it was n^ed 
to ItolTf Had was Lfae ^enEml! Etondard of coa- 
ttneatal (Greece, It iboahl he noted here, in ranaeotiou with 
*iiAi hafi previoDoly {pc i|6) been i^id with reffpeot la Llid 
^retriflii OtiiJ ChoUddfad Leapnae, I hat Erctrm, thonpb so 
closely canjiBcted with the alHee of and protably also 

wEch .^giaa heTyelfi never lued the A^gineiEiii ^laorlujd. but, like 


Argos, wlio most probably reigned about tbe 
of the seventh century,^ introduce weights find raea- 
Burea from yEgina into Peloponneaos, and cause 
money to bo coined for him tbere.^ This tradition 
is probablv historical; Phehlon was an enemy of 
Corinth, the rival of ^Egina and. as we have wen. 
tlie mkrsi of Argns were in aU probability clost^iy 
connected with the Eretrian /liginetaii and hos¬ 
tile to the Chalkidian-fJorbthiaii alliance [ the 
^Kginetan route to the West iMKsed I’rom ^Egina 
along the Peloponnesian const. The pro5i>0rity 
of iEgina must however have received a rude shock 
about the middle of the seventh century, when the 
issue of the Lelantiiie war asBured the ooromercHa 
hegemony of her rival Corinth in continental Greece. 
And from this time the general importance of .fEginn 
began to decline-, hot. although her influence in tbe 
West seems to have entirely disappeared, she still 


ChslWs, kepi m the pwcliar iiystem of Eotns. It I* 

lli»t t1)B i:giDeifta stimdard was used by smt« wmOMtrf wlih 

tL Bretrum aJHimce by Kofkym b^' 

Carintb) In prefemnee to ibab of 

lur mora with Chalkisan^ Conntll tbim with t-rfiLria. 

> OE the vaiious dats. praposed for 
(6«t B.C.) s«aiia thit most prphsble, 74» « certainly t™ rsrty, It 
Pb^lduii bud TOonejnLBdH fer bim tn . 

not Hioi® ilinntliBl he struck miiaey In A|fin* for n« ia^ 
own dnaiinloue. with which jEgiua was clcsolyaniiflflted. 

hlch matns PhnUcn adopt 11,e 
does not «ppe“r in HenMantoa, who only menlioM Ills " giv^g a 
metric na^” to iho Poloponnesiaiia ; bat If ho gave them 
welRhta bo probablj gavB U.etll thOM oE 

neotiid with Araolia by ties of friendship wid alliiwice. and If he 
!“nhem fffiietaa weights, he probably gave them ^-motan 
folaage. which was widaspresd m the Pdoponbow, nlso. 
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kept up luudb of ter old energy in tte southern 
jTigeaii^ with whicrh Conuth had little connection, and 
at the end of the idxth century possessed ter factory 
at Nankratifl in Egypt^ ancl in Eostrates, son of 
Tj^lamnS] a loerctant prince with whom it was 
impORaihle for any one to com pete A Since also ate 
had been hrst in the Held, the adherence of Oorinth 
to the pwal Enboic system of coinage was not 
snfGdent to displace the /Eginetan standard from 
its old establish cd position in the Feloponneae 
and in other parts of Cireece* Argos still re- 
TTvained her friend, and Coiinth was never nbl$ 
to oppose Argos with much fiucceea. Eventually 
the {^rinthians secured the destnirtion of their 
rival by supportiug the attacks of Athens upon 
^^ tho ej E&ore of the Peiraieus,’^ never anticipating 
that after the absorption of ^^Egina the Athenians 
would prove more dangerous rivals to them than 
^gina had ever beou.- 

If Algos and vEgina are typical Mycenaean sur¬ 
vivals ann>ng the Htatca qf G reece, in the sense that 
their heroic importance was fully maintained in later 
davF, Corinth ia a typical representative of the new 
{ineeoe. Her heroic traditions are meagre; thnt the 
original town of Ephyra already existed in Myconeean 
timea seems evident, but it was of little importance : 
''says Paueanias (E 4), *'oic 

avTOKpuTOpQ i%rTii tirl IlpotV^i Kcd 

^Apyffotc VE TTE/fla^cn jcal ooric ra pu 

iTf^Fp'YDv citeXeEcito. ^QiL<oi>Tai Si EUl BeXXep^i^vtqi# 

pfTOEEeffRin’oo AvEmv ov^lr ijvwy oi Kaplv^m^ 
^ Enx. it. 15 ^. ^ Ib. T, 52 ; 
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ixf^Apyn AJi^iciji^aic waicd&OMrtt'" 

ri oud^W trapii^^mfTo ap^ovra iirl Tpomi^ arparm^^ 
QVin-^Td-y^tipfii Se MvKDiya/oi^ jfdl li&iifv dAAbiv 

Aya,uEjiv(£fi:^ ^yelTo piritr\uv row ffi-flAou" That at 
one peridd Corinth waa very closely eoatieeted with 
ilyceiiDe and probably under the direct control of the 
^yoenfCftii rnlei^ Eeeiufi to be indicated by Captain 
Stefien^a diacoTery of the ancient military' ** roads 
wtich run between Mycens and the ifthnins^^ But 
in the seventh c^utdry^ when tins contiucntai Greeta 
be^n in emuiation of the loniaiis to voyage and to 
colonize, it ie that has become an in^igniilcant 

hill v^lIag#^ while Corinth ie a great city, a colouker 
and traflicker In diMant steoa, and almost t-h& equal of 
Argos in power and presfciget-of jrTIgina in wealth 
and activity* But one thing Corinth lacked which 
^gina poaaeeeedj pedigree: she was ridhi. 

It is aignihcant that abo wae the centre and head¬ 
quarters of the eomiuercial league which bad been 
originally established to compete with the ancient 
Erotrian confederacyjwhich, as we Lave seen, may date 
back to Myoensean times. The league of Cbalkia 
and Corinth waa a far joangor rival i no ifycenffliui 
COmLection can be unearthed for it. The connnfercial 
importance of Corinth did not then begin to develop 
until after the close of the period of Mycenman 
hegemony. Now it is evident to iis at tiie present 
day that it was inevitable that the younger league 
must have eventually to a great eistent supplanted 
the older in the tnmamiBeion of goods between East 
and Wost (though the older stOl remained a good 

^ Of. Lbe mip In pu iz. 

T 
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means of comiiiiimeation between the Ea^t mid thfr 
PeJoponnese eitnply). The gec^gniphJcal 

position of f/ormth^ cominaiiding and connecting the 
Earonic and the Corinthinn gulfs and afforditig a 
fica mate shorter and safer than that round Maloa^ 
a land route sborter and easier than that overland 
from Kattplm or Epidaanjs, made the erentnal 
commercial predominaiice of Gotiutti in continental 
Greece a certainty. To Trhcim nre we to ascribe the 
£rsL Lmpnke thats set Corinth on her path of com¬ 
mercial development F Who were the Rhorpaghted 
iDariuers and traJera who first pBreeiv^ the com¬ 
mercial poasibilitieB of the l&Lhniiap city f* \\ehnve 
seen that for at least a couple of centuries after the 
Mycena&an thalassocracy had come to an end Greek 
waters were ilominated by the Pbiienician&+ Kow in 
Corinth we have^ if anywhere in Greece, clear traces 
of the presence of Phtenicians | the Corinthian 
Aphrodite was as Semitic as the goddess of Paphos; 
ft]Eo^_B far less ossnred jKhiot—the Kyklopes vrko 
were especially worshipped at Corinth^ may Tciy 
‘^well have been the Kebirimi. while the name 
MeUkertes is itfUk-kiryai, ** King of the Gityt” 
whether the god Melkarth be here in question oraok“ 
It is then to the Phoenicians that the discovery of 
the commercial possibilities of Corinth are to be 
assigned. The greatness of Corinth belonga then 
exclaslvdy to post-Mycensean times j she is tho 

s Pauh. il a 

■ Thtt who was cgnfiuiefl with tha Hera Akraia of 

Coriotli, WBfi a Seisltio goddoi^a la shown bj FAJINELL (o/" 
fAf ^rriMib ^o^eip i p. 203} to bo ertieindj prgbablB, 
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fepreseatative of tbe new oidef, as Argos and JEgina 
ware flurriirals of tbe old. 

IduKijkiu/w j<iit TipwWiitjf TErposoifioii ^ lietber 
tkese four bun died heroes of tbe linal struggle with the 
Persian boat were citizens of vilbges still suflered for 
a time to eziat, or were, aa Professor Maliaffy main¬ 
tains/ like tbe Messenians, eziles from nMyeenas and 
a Tirms whieb had been destroyed by tbe Argiv'ea 
long before, perbaps in tbe carrying out of n Pbei- 
donian aotbey were tbe last representatives 
of tbe foremost citiea of heroic Greece; their name 
reappears no more in Greek history. llanodotOB 
makes no comment npon their epitaph, yet we 
cannot doubt that to biro and to many another 
visitor to the Delpbio shrine it seemed fitting that 
their names, pregnant witb so many mighty memories, 
should have found their place in the list of defenders 
of their country at the niomeDt of her moat supreme 
struggle for ejsiatencej and that their presence should 
have been commemorated in the central point of 
Hellenedom, the D^^uAoy yvy- the inheritors 

of Greek culture, ossnredly find it a matter of 
ezirenie interest that the Hellenes should have 
registered for our knowledge the fact tliat My- 
centeans and Tiiynlhians died to jpreserTe intact 
that Earopeau civilization of which in the far-away 
heroic age their ancestors had helped to lay the 
foniidation* 

1 rfSiirwy s/ ChUizatioWt p. 
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NOTE ON MYCENAIAN RELIGION 

dealing wUh MjTOtueaii Crete jsotaft roference 1 ms- 
been mftde (p* 204) to MyesnMn reJigioofl ideas. Of 
this subject our knowledge uHtumlly^ ’lezj aaLntjp 
The prw-My«JjA^ Greeks fiwmi to bftre reiiereied a 
foiiiale goddess^ of wbow unde marble imagea (Fig, 38)- 
wore made. Tbift deity is ocmsionnlJy b-teatopygous. 
Other marblo iniAges of men plnying hoi^pfi, Ae., which 
are known, pmmnably do not represent deities. The 
Mycemeans made smM robed female mmges ftbe ecH 
called owl-headed " figures), wliieh rery probably wem 
intended for a representation of a female deity. In the 
ftuioaii tiiBrionaorphic figares whieb we find so constantly 
repeated on Wyreiiiwui frescoes, gemsi, and metnl-work^ 
W0 certainly havedeiides of somBkind. And the peculiar 
armed figure wbkrb we see in the well-known fresco nnd 
gem from Mycenir (PiiaEOT-thnn^s^i/w^. cfjfl fArt: Grice 
Figs, 440, 435)* ia prohably the imago of m 
god. Further, the donble^headed ose, which is flueb a 
romidon featuie in MyceJiiHan art, is rertainly the ^mbol 
of ft god. 

Wo can identify this kst deity at once* He is without 
doubt a ^eus. The douhlc-axe wt^a the symbol of the 
ZoLifl of Labianda, and thevt the PelasgiftO Zeu* of Crete 
wiL-i the ^nie as this old Ajsiatic |,-Qd is made extremely 
probable by the original mcial identity of the pi-ie-lLellenic 
Cretaufl (and Greeks ” in general) with the Lykiana 
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otter peopled of Asia Minor* LoArandc^ is tiio 
RiiTU ft word as th^ Knot^sdan iMoth luesjiing 

** Place of tte Double A3e,"i.a.t **Hooaeof Tlie 

'^Ijcwmin double-ajco is then the 
aymbol of Zens,^ and oe Ms s^lobol 
it was especiallv dodionted at his 
mOft-t aiteient sanotiMiy in the 
Dietjean Cave, fio tiuoeessfiilly ci- 
ploTfid by ^Ir.IIottAaTn {A nn.Brit. 
At/i. [Sg^-t^oOp p. 94 ff). 
The buira-lieakd whiuk oJso 
Frequezitlj appears on Mycet]4«^ 
FiG.«7.-Eaibtemaf74ma workis of Jirt, nften in eoujuttC- 
iiic Poubk-A ie (My- tion with the douhlehalej alao 
a Zeoa enibleinr imd m the back 
of the now fatno-us throriep dij^vered by Mi% Evim^ in 
the pulaee of XnofiSOfiT frtflhioned in the ahape of an 
caihteaft gymlwl of Peloji^c Zeus S 




^ Tht 3 identity of tha name Itabronda n'ltb lha Aa^^piv^ 0 f of 
Kiii^siw bais been mers than odcq pointed out, finst by Mates 
(Iktiraget iL ^p AfrA . In*L liL p. 191 ]l As 
is the *' klrfnaaiaiiBcli word for Anr-r Lalm-Dd& or 
eridsnUy means The Place of the Uouble-AAep'^ nnd Aa^ufltv^oi 
must, as Mates mniDtalTiH, have the saniB Etnaning, and bo thn 
J^lore of Knfiisaoa, wkich conlalns ao many tifpieBantatiami of 
the doabJe-B^e^ Is no doi3bt rightly identif ed by Mr. A. J. KlVAMa 
with tbc veritabLe Labyriu th ItEblf. The Minnai] Labyrinth was 
then in EOmn sort under tha Rpeoiai proteotinn of 2eu3, who wju 
oApccial^y worsbEpped at Knoi&fin^> and the Mlfiota4jr i^fnbfihly 
bc^rB much the »iue relation to hlm^ Mnoe the ballad heed 
appears to bava been hia emblem aa well a# the doeble-ue, aa 
the animal-hoaded deiUOtia of the woods and WEtera hora to 
Artemis or DittyanH- 

I * The •' Earian 3£ena/' pioperly bo-isiJled, was of nourao a new 
impoHatlou rrom Eariar at a time when the onglual ebaracter 
of Lite PelAsgio Zoos and lils double axe had long boon forgotten 
in Giofice. 
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The arui&d may agdin veiy well be A Zcue. 

The thei ioworphio Bgtires are e^cttemely mt-et^ting- 
The heed iaaometiiiiKi that of a llorit more ofteir thnt of aD 
or horso (apparently)^ though it may well be questioned 
whether Eometiines it hs not intended for that of a bear. 
The iigure^ wear a tight -waiBtlj^lt, below whidi clopends 
behind a hfiavy ohject^ oeai ly ruadutig the grouDd^ which 
is apparently intendeil for the Laity animal skin belon^g 
to the headj though someliiaa^ it ie flo exaggerated m to 
resewible tha abdomen of an in^ j bo MiwzmisJj^fl 


(Anp7i^ dar p. 65) toot it to U tlm body. of a 

grasshopper 1 Tlieso fignreB us^imlly hold in their handi! 
a prochiius (¥!g. 6&)r or carry de»d animalB* apparently 
the spoils of the chase, ovor their &|]oiiJdeCTj or, m in 
Fig. 58^ by meanB of A sliooldei^yoke. Other therjo- 
mcsrphic figures in vwoma poBitions avo found on the 
iedand'gems and Cretan sealatones. 

1 take tbes« aa Tsochiab does,^ to be dePiona 

of the springs and of the woods, of running water and of 
the cbise, and believe them 
to be clociely coimcct&l with 
Artemis - wondiip. Fah- 

s£ix. has ably exhibited the 
rtyxl chareeter of Artamifl aa a 
• primeval goddess liaving pi'e- 
! dsely the attributes wfkich can 
I be ttsaigned to tbe tlieiiomorphii' 
idomosie of the Myceiiasons,’' In Crete sll# wm cdleil 
iBritonuirtis or iMktynim. and ^he (ippeara ia -^figina 
St Aphuiu. Hfir (lomB Z>iktjnnfl hns been ftMtuued 
to be fonneoteil witlj Siiavov, “ neH-r" ™ sbn btia 

been aiJied a. net-Apu-it," but it seems mote probabla 



FlU- 6fl.—M ycsnaiaii W ultf- 
f? Anemis), (mm 
aft imtiifllki- 


^ jlfyt’MJKnin p. ^ 9 ^ 

^ iif tkc Or€tk fL cll- Mil 
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tbut her nMue iLLeM;i« s-imply the Dikteefin (the ter- 
Uiituition -Una bcii^ easily estpUcable with the help of 
LyeiiU] | p p^ 178)^^ and hoa nothing to do with tlte 

Greek 8he ia the goddess of the mouzitoiiL^. 

woodiip nnd strenma of Dtkic. Her IlDlienic and 
Fet&9gii^ (or in Crete, Eteokivtan) dmracter h evident; 
ami Mr. Fak^ejAa is undoubtedly right in holding her to 
be pracftic&lly identicai with the femadu goildefis of Am 
Min nr ; the goddo^ of wocule an d Wfitert> is but a deriva¬ 
tive of the Mother-goddefla : Artemis wna but a form of 
Eheti. (in fact thU eiudy prominBiiee of the female 


goddess might be add need 
ft oonfirmatcon of our theoty 
thiit the pne-Mycena^n and 
early MytT&DTM.n inhabitant of 
Ciota II nd other parts of 



Fig-§ 9*—ArtHais ffsktynnn] l^reece, this EteohretaiDS] Dt?- 
{FFoiiiaMy- leges,Pek^sgi," Wlongad 


^rufi’iin inlagtiaH found mi 
VstihbL) 


to the srame rare :is tho abon- 
giniil stock of Asia Minor.) 


Whether the Uieriomorpliio Myoeniean hgui-es are Jictual 
representations of Arteniift beraelf, or simply either 
attendant demons (TsfinTTAs «dlit them ^tyra) or 
priest* of Artemis amiyed in aniinal fikiD;S retuains 
doubtful, but it is vory iKBaiblo that Artemis herself is 
intended, for many iuiatfh bear soniewhai similar 
ttceuesT except that for the thertomorphii; iigui*o is sub- 
Rtitnted n woman (Fig, 5y; e/. Pebiidt-Chjim£j!i, 
de rirt: La Gre&i FrimUit*, Fig, ^36^ 12), That this 
woman bearing the dead body of a deer or gait is Arteiiiis 
there iian bo Httlo doubt, and the hujiti^se drawii^g ihe 
bow whom WT see On the gem figured by PtaiujfT-LlutPitz, 
for. CiL Fig. 436, iT^ is f?ertnjuly idie. The woodland 
god(le!>i^ then W'orsliipped by tho Myceuimn?, and 
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her represmitatioiifi and symbob^ cun eoiilv recogtiMd 
m art. 

The wui-Bhlp of Artemis retained in clAsaicail time^ 
imiiy of primed and we may bo anre 

amoni,^ her AIjcoBa^an warahlppors her chaKucier was 
more that of the wild *ApTr^r An^fiui than that of the 
seiona of latet days, and that tlie humaa 

BacriBee rvnd the primitive witchcraft afterwards associated 
with the nauie of Hekate, who is hut a form of har^ were 
promineat features of her worship in days. 

Mr. Parnell (loc. ciL p. 464) is uf opinion that her 
conjunrlion with ApoJlo is of ccmpamtively late dato^ 
and was first biouj^ht about in UelcRS. It does not appear 
probfldde (i\ flute, p. 243) that Delos became a Grefik 
sanctuary until the dawn of the domical peiiod j we l»r~ 
tainly see nothing which (5in be con^trnod os a trace of 
Apollo-worsbip in StycenA'an day a. Whether Apollo 
was known to tlio Mycena^uns, whether Pelasgi or AryanSp 
or notp it is impossible to say; TiiiLE briuj^him frtjm 
Atds Minor, whenc*^ lie tbioksp ontdes came with him to 
Grooee, That the sanctunry wes founded from 

Crete when the Kariaus or Lele^jes w^^sra finally exp&lled 
from the Gyclatlos seems prohablej so that hs may havo 


oiiginoUy come from Crete, 

The certainty of Zens- and Artetiiis-w'orsdiip su^'ents 1 
the probability of Khea-wot^jhip, It is natural to snp- 
|jose tliat the more female deityji whom we litnil 

M?sltcd on a throne 00 sevorol 'Mycelia^fin iiUa*jU, is the 
Mothor-godiletift ol the Peh^gic populations^ the ninle | 
deity who sometime^i iiccompanies her ia aviriently the I 
young Zeos (tf. EvAsa, J\ iL -V. xxl 168). f 

The prevalence of maiune subjects in Alycenrean ttrt 
has itiroady been noticed, and ti vei^'oarJy Myoenwn soa- 
demon illustratwl, on p. uai; that Poseidon md other 
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setL-deitiea wfEre already worshipped in MjceiuEaji limeB 
i^eetDti very probable. Fo^idoni waa mtioiately eonnected 
I with th^j originflUy Mycqnffioji Leo^e of Kalttureia ^tho 
I ikaJaurEum Zoilsi wua od^ally a PtKeidop); in legmd 
he ie egpedaiJy €otmecte<l with the early ^dSolic princes 
*f TlitJtiyaly (Gbote^ Gr. I p. 93), nud he waJa always 
etit|>edaJ!y wonrihippeil by the Achaiaos of the Coripthioii 
Calf i( where he may havo beep of Aightle^ni loniaD 
and by the seafuriDg loniaua^ who^ a& we have 
seafi, were proljalhly already active in Creece ill the 
lilyceneHiii opoek, As god of the tsea F(jtseidoa was 
mt cit^ly the tutelary deity of all isktid^ anj in Tenos 
we may perhaps £iiil Ehe orrgimJ -Egeaii seat of hL^ wcr^ 
tfbip, which may have spread hence to nU those i^^landa 
and coflBte of fTir^tece to which the Myeeiw™! cultnre, 
which was in so many of ite aspects cDnnected with the 
eea, exteeded. Waa Fogeidan also not of Aryan ori^n I 
WaA he also a legacy of the eaiiy i^nd |iopiilat]ons 
to the OreeksT os Nerens and the other 
probably were ? He was cerEainly not Eabylonmn, as 
Mr. CiiLAZMTosi; bclifivedt^ for he hitJ» nothing whatever 
in common with the i^mnerian god of the primeval 
watetB, 

\ The Obthonic worship of llenieter and Kar^, being 
I typically Feksgic,^ was no dquht liaeded on by the 
e»Tly Pelasgio My-t^nirana '' to the later My[;coieans of 
the Pelopid hk,gen 30 Dy ■ tho wot^ip of Demeter cenneetH 
nlosely with that of Artemis : the horHe-hemled Ilemeter 
of Fhigtiieia, a cfmiiid:enstically Peksgic goddeaa in a 
Felasgic landi was as much an AitemiH ns was the fish- 
tailed Eiitynonic who wti-s venerated in the same place. 

We liave ahsidy ^ieeii (pp. 219^ 139) that of the wot- 
ahipAuf the Thracian Diouyi^wand theSen bitic A phrodite 
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need not expiict to fiml in early Myoonjmn 

time??, nt Knuasosp for example. The gold pitiques with 
reprcsentatiotkis oF Aphrodite and her dofirom Myeeuo! 
ai-B apparently late-Mjcenicanj mad imiy djite to the 
nintlj ceiituryj when AphnKHte'Woraliip Imd probably 
berome widely spread in Greece.* 

The Beauty of hfyeonafan rdigion which exist 

are therefore muinly pKe-Hellenii? m eharaot^®’- With 
the prabahlo exception of Hera, who must have been 
worshipped by the ^^fyeem^an Achamn»^ oF Argolis and 
probably by Mr. Kraos's Kno^^dajis also, we cannot find 
much trace of the w^oi^hips introduced by the invad-^ 
ing Aryans. lint who eWll say vdtX\ coniideni'^ of 
Gtaek religion that this part of it is Aiy^an, and that 
non-Aiyajti ? All we can ft^rm with reasoft hr thjit the 
Rhea- aniL Arbeinis'Worship certainly^ eortoin phusos of 
Zeiis-Wi‘'oi-ijhipcertailily,and the Foseidoa-w^orship [tussibly, 
ora pra^-Ary an and " F^osgde ^ ; utid the^a worships bulk 
largest in our knowledge of Mycentean religion. Before 
wo say that here or thens Is appaj-ently on iinlioation 
of Aryan and post-PeJo^c worships having existed in 
Mycensan days a thing which, we ooght to 

bad, otir knowledge of thini;^ Myceiueno most oxCiCnd 
itself far beyond its present limits. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE TO AFPENDIN L 

Mr. FiEXEl-L {CvlU o/" Ortek Siatw pp, i j, 14J 
writcbs " **TJie Greek of the IToaioric period did 

not imagine hU god ander the form of a beast bat under 
the form of a num. He dhi not^ however^ as yet repre- 
tient him in thw form either in marldo or wood* oa a 
gencml rule,” 

I r. p. 
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Homme religion Beemst ceHAmlv ishollj nniliJXtpa- 
morphic. biit ^^nrely i\m menticin of the Trojuii Athene 
Potiws {IL vh 303), disGU^ hf Mr. in the 

Benter^eo imniedia.tely foUoTviDg IhJUt f|doted above, might 
well be iiTge^l dgo-inst the itJoJi tliiflt it was wholly anieonio. 
For Mr, FAfl VELL the Uomorio Age le^ms to be the^ 
very thresholdof (ii^k hletory, eo be says nothing 
ftbont the earlier Mycooiean religion, except the follow 
ing remark t “ The unttmth hiiman-ahaped Idols found 
on the min* of Troy and Mycenaa give ys no cine for 
the pteaent t|u&3tion, since we do not ksiow their date 
even approximately, and we do oot know whether in 
the remotest degree they were ( ii-Bafcin origin; the mo^t 
deve!o^»ed is almost certainly Babylonian{p, 19)- 
If the well-known leaden female figTare with a fylfot 
ornament ia me^intT it can only aaid that tlsar 1* 
nothing Babylonian in it i the fylfot or tirBBtika waa 
unknown to Babylonian If the Mycemean culture 
ib the direct aneestor of the cultura of rlat^ieol Greece, It 
i^ then Greek, and the **tiiieouth huiOim-ahRped idols 
fonnd ou the niiob of Troy and Myteuar” are Greek nluo, 
whether the people who made them wore Atyuw* or doji- 
Arvam^i PelasgiEiiH” or ** Hellenes,'^ Tbo little draped 
female figures of My cenn^ or the naked marble idola of the 
Cyclfldea can only ho Greek image* of Greek goda ; and 
eo Greek religion in Mycemmui days irru icon^. The- 
rude pottery figures of the fully develapod Mycemcan 
period were no doubt merely rough miniature editiou-f of 
the big idols in the which were lioubtlesa nrtifiti- 

cahy good. Id the second place, at tlLeveiy ihreBhohl of 
Greek biatoiy the religion m already dearly thoriomorphic 
as wen as antliropomorphie, if the t?OTicention in the pre^ 
eeding appendix, that some of the theriomorphic Myce¬ 
nae deitine are represenifttioua of Artemis dr attsiuUnC 
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4 eiiionfl of iha woods and is correct. (And in 

tLe liDrse-heatled l>enniter iintl the hab-tailed Eurjucnno 
’ffC liAve anirvivMJs of this theriouiori^hiioii,) That it woa 
atilhropomor-pluc is proved by the ropreuetitfttiDQH of 
Uheiit Zeuti, Artemis on gemb; the urDoml Zeuii (?} 
of the TTtjtih freeco end the Mycem* ring is appa¬ 
rently humAn-headed. But for Mr. Paknku.% categoriisd 
statement, (p. 19): The earliest kiiago under wUldl the 
Greek divinity proper waii ilgnred wns tlse image of 
there is no proof. No doubt a deit^ wafl first 
imagined here sis JUfiduml-headedt there as huumn^headed^ 

That the iconic impiilse pitibetbly came from the 
East ” (p. 19) is possible; but I do not ^ee why the 
Felafigiaea (or whatever we cull the pne-AryaJi 
^-ulture-ancOfitors of the Greeks) need not have begun 
to imagine in fitope and wood the devfLs and gliodte 
whom they wdahcd to pnopitintu long before they ever 
heorcl oE the East or its goi?. 

In a iiSOKt iiitet^ting jiaper published in ■/. IF* S* for 
1901 (xii. 99 ff)t Mr. A. J* EviSS has discuased the 
evidence foi' a Tree- and FUinr iliilt among the Myco- 
meruis. Ho has broaght forward muiy intoreiding 
urgnments in favour of the idea that the MyeeiUftana 
venfiiTited sacred pillars and treee. NumerouB 

tracea of buch woRihip? remained in Grooee in clm^oal 
tinieiv and it f^ms pi-obable enough that they 01*0 a 
remnant of pmc-lIeDonic religioD, but it is difliciih to 
say much About their ejcistonce in Mycenae timfia on 
account of the indehiutenebs of most of the Mycen«an 
represehtution# which «« taktt^ na evidence in the 
inatter. From much the aune ropreseetatioi^ Rhiciibi* 
deiluced hifl condufiioti that the chief objects of lly- 
ceiuesn wort-hip ww* nJi Empty Timms; the tbrcee o£ 
sin invisible deity (I'crAf/fowwAc G&ierct‘Ur, p. 3 ff). 
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In favour df this tlieory REinnEi^ like Hr, Evisg 
in favour ot his, hvinga forward othor tnriddiice df 
iiti intereetiiig cliaraeter, eBpecinlly the double rock-cuts 
throne on the ifiliiiid df Chalks oesu'' Rhotle^j ■which heera- 
a later dedicfltian, 1>e it noted, to 55 bus in conjiiruiftion 
with the Pelaagiati 30, Fig. 8). Bet 

ilEiCHiL^H pertsiiiOBSoTiT ** ditss difi mykeniBche Xeit ^icli 
aoF die V'etehrung uimichtbarer G6ttoT beschriiiLldie und 
Doch keine Uiiltbilder kejintL^r does not seem to ha in 
any way justified. The deity might seat Iiimaelf iti- 
vieihle upon the Us rone pre|>Hred for him, but imageK of 
him could be, an<b ^ seisUf were inoiinfnctured- 

Mr- Evans alao apejika of Mycertft*n religion ae pre-^ 
douiinantly <iidmnk, of the fiupixii*^ Myceuft^an aacred 
pillars ami treeft as anioonic imagea " which ’were “ aop^ 
plainented by PictosiaJ llepresantations of Divinities.''' 
But there ia no need to aiippose tliatj if the ^lycGnMits, 
j OR they very probably did^ venerated sacred fitones and 
grovefi| therefore they did not nt the mm& time imagine, 

I portrayp and wonihip their gods in animal or human form, 
'^G liave Mycenaean repTcaentations of at least thre* 
deid^^ KheJi, and Artemis; what proof have we 

that images of these deities were not made itnd vono^ 
mted in temples, dteJ Since wa have imagcfl of a 
femalo godda?s from the rude grsives of the ancestQri& of 
»hn kTvceneeimijT woulil seem that the predominAntly 
c character of Myccnavin religion has yet to bo 



MyceuE^m Tree ^cind Fillai^-cults need not ha of Semitic 
origin: the Rimilar cults of Canaan were probably taken 
over by tike Semites from the prw-Semitk inliabitants, 
who probably lielongcd to tlie some ntcck as the pite- 
Aryan Greeks* 
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GROUP OF LION AND BULL FIGHTING, FROM 
TELL EL-AMARNA 

Tnii interestiDg object, of vrhich two figureo (Figs. 70 and 
71), drawn by Mr. Andensod, are appended, waa fomid at 
Tell el-AmartiA with the great ooUeebioa of cnneifonn 
lattera, deapatches, Ac., from the govomore and cliiafa of 
Weaterti to the Elgyptian kings Aoienhotep III. 
and IV. (Khnenaten). Ite date is then preautoably 
about B,c. 1430-1 4 * “■ 

Only a few objects uncondeoted with tho (liplomatio 
eoiTeapondence of tbe itiyal cabinet were found witb tbe 
Tell el-Atnama teblota; of these aotnertPO in tbeMaseum 
of Berlin, and two are in the British Museum ; one of 
them, bearing the number sa86d, bang the group of 
which we are «peahiog. What it was doing with the 
royal diplomats correspondence it ia bard to ay, os its 
iifi0 ia not clearly apparent. It might be the "cover of 
ft TBjae or jar,” n» it is deeorlbed in BuDon-BtasoLD, 
Till etAmorna TahUta, p. x., or it might be a simple 
oh^ (fori, designed to stand by iteelf, like a group by 
Baiye. That onofDcial objects did occaeionally stray 
into the royal “office’* is also shown by that tablet 
lelftting the eurprleiug advetitures of the Babylonmn 
goddess IriebkigBl, of her meaedger Namtar, and of 
her unedifying quarrel with bar husband Nergal, which 
had somehow elippeil into the royal despatch-boxes 
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and is now with our animwl group in tlie Bntwh 

The m&termi of the group is ft hard d^ep-red stone 
with a few Bpots^ apparently a jasper* It is a 

reprcfieDtatlnn of a fight between a lion and a bull^ The 
lion haa deiaed his autaganiet by the neok with hifi left 
pjkw and IS holding him flow-n with his right, which grips 
thfl back and shoulder of tht bull, m thwt Ida light leg 
Iftte l>een forced down into a kneoling pcHition- The 



FiO- JO, 


t»th of the Hon are buried in the nock of the bull, who 
hais twisted his head to tho left., and, with wide epen 
mouth and lolling totiguo, is belJowing Teheniently+ In. 
his struggle to escape he hos fol^<:ed hia hindquiirtors on 
to the buck of tho lion, whom, he oppe^ to be vigoronKly 
kicking* Originally his tftil u'suihmbiiig his Hides: it has 
been broken 00" in ancient times, and only the trflC4M of 
its presence remain, but these are enough to show Umt 
it was foi^ a pdrtioti of its length cut free from the body 
-of the group* The bull's boms are also broken o 3 ". A 
curious feature is tliat the Hon hm upon his back an 
nrnament consisting apparontly of a nhouider- and belly- 
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baxiJ, deconi,ttf*il with iiicL'^^ Htf^tuLn^ unr] joined togoUiur 
on the shDiiider ^ill oval buckle (f)* 

TJie group ertauihj upon a low elHpiicaJ ha^ie roughlj 
grooved to repre^nt rockr> (?meosuring j ^ incbea Long 
bj 2 inches bmud. Tbo height of the gioup is inob^^ 
itfi mtoriui" is holloweil out to a depth of J inch. 
Whether this List fact »hows that it W 4 i& a vose^lid is 
doubtful; in tltat wise, however, the loop of Uie tidl may 
have as a handle. 



I^JC. 71, 

Tlje energy of this small group is very remarkablo * 
tbe attitude of the bull ia elor^uent of I'Bge and pain. 
But^ while tbe coni position k good and ports of the Imdies- 
of the Dombatents are well designed p thei'C M'e akonuiny 
faults which show the iirtistic limitationE of the sculptor 
— the foredegfl of the lion ere far too long and bis 
hind-tegs am absurdly short and itompy. Generally 
speaking, tbe bull is better tbsn the Hon. 

Of wliat art is this gi™p a pit»luct ? It is not 
Bgyptdanp not even l%>~ptiaQ of tbe artistic renascence of 
Kbuenaton, Fur thbi its eKecntiou is far too faulty^ as 
also its oomi>ositioin far too refreshingly vigorous and 
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It Lfia been tjhfmght to bo JCeiopotiuiiifliii 
but hero imnj'objectioDfi ol^ appaTOlit^ Tliore m notliirtg 
partiLTiliirly Afisyrlari ibont it: tba inrm&of fchfe 
lion in disposed quite di^ereiitLy. It migivt appear to 
iuLTo a Eorsiim lookp hot here ftgaiti on cloe^r {Dj^peotioii 
the bail, though he liAS short Fat logs with huge hooves, 
is DO Forflmn biilL Aud^ lieflidea, it is a. thousand jeai^ 
<^ldor thuo FeraepoUs. 

la it not probably Myreniean t ^[[iuy MyOin^ii 
traits ore viaible in it \ not only ita Tigoni' of DOtopOFitioii 
but also the ineqEUiUty of ite oxecutian R&em to indicate 
4i Myc»naeiiu oTigLa; the violent upheaving of the hind- 
quattera of tliB IjuU and hia vehenient bellowing remind 
cue strongiy of the Yephio boHa, while the over- 
empheaized mnaclsst the exaggerated length of tbo 
bodies and stumpiness of the legs contim the aptness of 
this reminiscence. Also the head of the lion closely 
resembles the ueual typo of lion^a be^^d on MyceEsean 
gems. 

If this Purmise ia eorpect^ this group is one of the 
most interesting examplea of the Mycenrean nit of the 
fifteenth century B.c. which we possesp^ -end may perhaps 
give ua sooie cImc to the date of the A^apluo mpa, which 
for other reasons seem to dflte npproxnnately to that 
time. 
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SUPPOSED “ilYCPLV^N” BEOSZE FIGUBES 
OF WARBIOE CODS 

Tits liranzo figure uf warrioi', dTed imrl vitb tile 

ftiTius i-ained in a tz^bting 
posture, wliicb is 
bj JTig, and wau fatmd At 
Tirynflj belQugii to a of 

objects which b well rcpre- 
dfloted IQ Cnoet ol the great 
archffiological oohiwtimiH of 
Europe, Siioh figures are 
found in vniioizs park$ of 
the Mediterranean erea : ddg^ 
inustrated by P^hhcit- 
UtiLWx^* ill p. 405^ Fig, sjjf 
comes from Tartar in iSfmla,. 
while our Fig, 73 wmi fomnl 
at in PJiahoiciAr The 

majority come Inoin Phfc^ 
mcmt those in pofi^^'ion of 
the of the Britial^ 

MuBeum, three in tiutuber^ 
all come thence. Hitherto 
the general presumption hae 
been that these objects were 
of Phosnjckn ongfo, and that their pre^nce in other 



Fio, 73r“-Bn3njbe Fjgdm /etind 
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l«rtB of tbe MeKlit« minean baan 13 simply due to Pbrnni^ 
riao trade. This pra^umpUon is s very mtund oue 
But eauifi firahiefdogists have ktdy tiilten to kbelbne 
these brouses Wiy, it i* hard to ^y. 

The peculiar fwitnres of these Cgures are (o) the high 
conical cap; (M the waistoloth. Sow it b tme that thb 
is not the ordinary costume of a Ph<mirian, who wore 
voluminous robes, or indeed of any hemite. Tt is then 
the costume of a foreigner j so tliis mtiM. be a representa¬ 
tion of a non Semitic deity. The Myccnreans wore waist- 
cloths ^ and therefore, aptiareotly (coupled uith the fart 
that one or two hn-ve been foiiud at ^lycenie, Tiryiie, Ac.), 
tliese figures areclainied as Jtycenieim. But nobody hufi 
yet dis«rver«d any reiu-esentaticn of a ilyecnieMi wearing 
a tall conioal tap. And the waisteloth of these figures la 
quite difforeut from the Mycenaan clout as seen in thewell- 
known leaiiHurtatuotte from KampoB,or from the Egyptian 
representation of the wnisU^bth of the Eeitiu, to whom, 
hy the way, there seems to be eome derira to liken th^ 
bronze warrioi’S. It is, in fact, im(rt>asible to perceive 
the fttintost reremhknceto anything Myrenaam In them. 
tMiere are we then to look for their arigin ? The tall 
cap might seem to point, either to Etruria or to Eftstem 
Asia Minor, the land of the high-capped KLeta. But 
the preponderance of Asiatic “ find-spots " for these 
figures nifordfi strong grounds for the pi-camnptioti that 
they are of Asiatic, not Italiaii, origin, and, besidea, the 
EtruBcans wore long robes. So, unln^y, did 
K-heta,^ Where are we to find the combinatioifi of high 
capand waistoloth ? Only A’pypI- These figures are 
ulfciinately of Egyptian origin. 

^ The figure stojnihig “a the Han, llloatiated by fsaBOT- 
C»iTl». ifl. Fig- 7 /&r. hs no Kheta, and the brnnse Itself U nqt 
demcDStiably of Hitate " oHuin. 
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A j^bukce at Fig. 71 twid a comparison with Fig, 75 
will fibow t-EiH clearly. Fig- 7ji ^ 

British Mubouhi, Wfts ongirmlly covered with sUvcr over- 
kyi portions of which ^tUl i-emain. The waistckth is 



f?|lVUfl:S O'’ * Cl>Ci 

_ fTHOM EV^ftU-T. __ 

t'JG- 75 ^Bio[u:e Figure foLmd at Birin (Blil- Mnt DcpL dl 
AsjijT- find 

distinctly of Egyptiau form. a>itl the high cop cesolrefl 

itself into H garbled iiDitotioD of the Egyptian cfo/'crow^ 

minus tlie Kboomndiorns which usually i«»oiiipaiiy thk 
head^lrcas. ApparentJy tba ngu« ie o Phosnlemn 
tion of the Egyptian «-nt-god Anher {-Omvpxf), who is 
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depicted in a flifniW uttitudcj ai' af the Phcellici^^ 
Egj'ptiwn Reslipit, who in his Egjptiiio dres? natomll^ 
borrow^ of the chamcteristits? of Asher- It can 

imrdlj date to Iwfnre 700 

And thisseeniR to me to be the origin of all the similar 
fagnree in oiir nmseums. They are Phc&niciaii caricatuim 
of the U6~nal Egyptian represeot-ation of ^Vnhet', or even in 
some casea^ a® perhape in that of the Tortosi-figtire^ local 
inutationji of the PhccniciaD caricatures. That they me nil 
comparatiToly hite in <late, like the Sardinian bronzes 
which they resemble in treatmentt seems probable j I 
Fail to see that the presence of the **■ double jet de la 
fonte"^* wliich '^subeiste encore bdtis lespicils” at the 
Turtoea-figiu-ejis in any way une premiere presomfH 
tion de haute antiquity*:" ^ rough work was done at eJL 
periods^ 


* FftltBOT-CJlltnE^ fcjF* rrYi 
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MYCEX^iiAJf INFLtfliNCE IN “HITTITE*' 
CYLINDERS 


Os pBgt# tz4 WB ImvB distriusjwii the jirobivblo mfliieucB 
cf MycenitAimti “Hittite" art nii<i irws-nersd, aitd liavo 



FiO- Imprsssbon xri"a C>-lliiiieY fram Akib^ tn LiRlia (Lfflim}, 


found it practiml ly niL E4otbb nrcbAioIoghitti might object 
to this ataiteiueiit, and omintiiitt that there exist Hittits 
which show obvious tmcea of ^Syre^lJ«Ivt^ ibflooure. 
The ijiipi''Jf«ions of two sunh sBik, cjJindois, fram Inner 
Asia Biittor, «tc hew illuiitifLtBd by Figs. 74 (tnd 75, It 
is of wursa n pure iiSMinptioii to call them '* Idittite,’' 
olthongh the iiifluenco of the stmngo i.ssyrianbdng art 
of Eatteru A*ijt Minor is clearly discernible in tbani, 
oapecially in double-head wl high-capped deity of 
Fig, 74. 1 ’ he fipiinls o»i both ha vo a d wideiily yceuieaii 
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appears ni?c (tbaugb that on Fig-n. 75 «m be pandleled gu 
purely BabylciTiLim aud bo haire the bullti li^id df 

Fig. 75^ atiA the opposed Hqob of Fig. 74. But lUe» 
are ahw? other things an th^e seala- The two opposed 
dgurefi OD Fig. 75 have a Bi^bylaniiiii appeamaoe; the 
scorpion between them ifl Eg^'ptEim, the emblem of the 
gtuldes^ Selk; the birds above the Bpirol ore deformed 
Egy ptipvn rrichiu: wLdetha hawkJicadod protecting ddti^ 
of Fig, 74, however rudely they may bo praBonted^ ore 
Egyptian, and m lh the king in wniatelotb and utn/- 



Fig, 75.—“[rnpreiskm tt( a Cjliii 4 *F rraiEi Ask Miner tt-ouvm). 


crowrii and corry'ltig a parody nf an E^ptLan Btandord^ 
on Fig. 71;. It is then obvionathat these cylinderBp with 
their mixetl Babylonkiti^ Egy[disn, HittitOT^ and Myce* 
mean designs^ are not of “ HiLtitOt^ hut oF Pbamicjoii or 
{perliaps} tJypHote workmanship. They prove^ therefore, 
absoluteJy Dothing with regartl to any Myoentean induence 
upon Hittite ” art, but ns PhinnieiKii or Cypriote objects 
with imitationa of Mycenaean dcisign they are eitrenioly 
interesting. A later date tlian 700 E.c. le hardly po^ble 
for them, but I sbonid be indined to dembt if they ore 
very much older, 00 aocomit of the late appe^Lranc^ <if the 
Egyptian dgiiree upon them. 











ADDENDA. 


36- Tn epeattnig tpf MjceniBaii ctJtum ^ 
friym Cteto, ArgoltB, and Phibiotis over the I cl<i 

not intend to imply that evei^- ^ Mycenieau " ybject fonnd in 
tins l&IaniiN, was importtnj £n>ui Creta, Argolia^ 

<>T rhtiliioEi*. Most of the Mycensean petttryp for instance^ 
fonnd in othtir Gfi‘t‘1' knda waji ud doubt nuMiuiactxired irhere 
It was used smd dls4MV"eT®d, -Nti douht some of the 

vaaea fcmnd in fiir-awi^y Cyprus were imjiortod from 
Creece, but only Mr. C. C, however, in Lia 

e^EoursDi on ^ The Pottery” of PhylAlcopi {-twH. Mrit. 
diA. 1S97-S). epaaJts of ml] the viAea of Fnrtwaiiglor's Third 
and Fourth Stylet? found in imported ; asi “ the 

imiuirted Mycynninn poUeiy found nt PhylAkopi^ CP^ 47 ] 
brought by the +' atrenin of Mycemuiui import ” (p. 46)^ 
Htiw It posailile hi say with ccrtmiiity thiit vuMea of this 
kind fopnd ill Mdos were made in and imporled from 
Argnlim or Cr^to ? 

P, 5j, p, ] ^ Afitrr bull's head from MycetuCp irtirtf r Also 
one tit the iTtara bronghl by the Kef tin is the ccjuntorpart of 
one rtirried by m Mypenniim depictifd at Kw'y^i^ {For m 
further compariaoo of the Keftin witli the Mycananui 
KinjasianH, E?assi in thu Bfp*iri of the 

Egypt ETcplnmtion Fund for jgpo, p- to ^Tkn Palaee of 
Knoascks in its KgjT>tiAn Itelations ”J 

p, 5m, A scmh of Shftflhmnk ITT- (e, ii.c. ^o) Iui-h been 
found at Enfcoioi {Mi uilay, Kj^mrnfmm t*i V^fprm^ p. 40- 

P, The Imtest geologicd authority on thu 

Dr. Alfred Puii.ippaosi (.i" Midler Oahtkisges^ 
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cIl it], @jsprei»Qfl kia tipinion ^ to th@ diilu of thvt gre^t 
ttuptiou. 

P.69. 11. 1. Arifh Tlie d^^pusitN canniftted of ihu 
of burljaHan-s. prolmLlj IfniKim of the Deltii p, 15S If.), 
who partiiilly cremated tliclr dead, 

/ft. n, 2, the alyi« of the KJkAta^Jtiiiili Heunili- 

bearing ih^ name of Sebekhetep III. of tlm Xjntli Byim^ty 
HhsiWrt U to Irt HintemporBi^r with the Idug whniwj it 

beara. This s-atrab la nut m the same case with that meii- 
tioQed oJi p, 5Q1 for jdl the rest of the eridenct; ecmflriiis the 
Xlllih I^TiMtjr of tlm Kham^anah {prat ea. The chief 
j non limes its found ulIj Khata'ainih nli*o date to the Xlltli— 
Xlillii DjuAwtiiL'c [The objectinTiB raised to thin erideiiee 
by Mr, (^*Ek»siie nnwaminted Ajunimptions in Areh- 

^logy, jfi. Jmtra, Afrit. Lil (1894] p, 26 ff.) are Tendered 
invalid by the fact that the Khnta'amil] lifting haft been 
mnhrmed. at Kjahiiii airid HUlJ 

P.^ 1 14^ It has often lieen thought that there is a deifinite 
ataiEttment eatimt in the lerorda that fcwBpTi did aoliially 
sa\sB 3 thill MedJtertTLii-iMin to Cypnm. This is a aiiseoinc'ep' 
tion. In II , J ,/. iv, p. 34 an Assyrian hihlet from the 
libmy of AnhurbeynpaJ at Nbiovoii Mus, K, 2130) w 

published which eun tains a SEiriea of ometni derived from 
obserA^ations of the 01000^ iEinstnitod by exoerpta from 
legendary acconnts of the doings of Saryon and NarAm-Hinp 
which lire insorteil in order feo ^vpoint the mnmJ and adurti 
the tide,” KOQitiWhat after this wiMi : ^ When the cjnon 
behaves in Htiuh-niid'fliiLib a mmuiiirT under tliln omen Sargon 
did 60 -and-so>” the inferenee to t^e drawn Ifeing that if tliu 
Awsyrmn long doEs sa-and-Ko when the moon behaves in 
nuch-iuid-stich a maiuior^ he wlU be aa ^nctiesalnl as Sargim 
wna in a aimiliu- case. One of these onien» rfiads : ’l\Tien 
the ^c, i&£L, under tbia omen [Stirgon) went up, he hail 
no foe nor rivid : his terror oior. . . . Tim Sm ^ 
ftr it-ttvrr^ti^ and for three years in the West his hand prevailed. 
He established his imdispnted rule imd in the West his statues 
[Iw up] r he raaMd the booty of the Sea laudii to bu 
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IpmughlJ' All tbit the itikliebcJ luoEiiia ia that lie 

i 5 «igL 4 te^i along tlie PulKftLinhui Uttrsnil, orntwiipg frmtii pciint fo 
IMiint-, and the booty of tbu ztoa-iiinilr^in the pUl^e of the 
BdestLolaii ocisMt-triljeN, There ie m reation to fiuppepse tjijtt 
Typra-i 33 referred to or any kDon'ledge of its eadetence even 
h i n tod at 

P. j 14, A iialcTiienr im dirrent,^ its Atr. Tnrr would 

^lul it, thfti there tm* n Babylomjan colony at Pterion early 
[ti 2000 ii.i\ lUid one of thii eolhLluhtiitor^ nf the *'■ 
eJi L'iL|jij[M*doc.‘e Oovnige pnldo* sous i^^K liOspiGeti du Minis- 
ti-re de ITTiBtroetiou Publique ct de* BoauK-Artt<," Paris, 
At. reapousihle for this etatemeutr 

in liibr Hr^L ploce^ it niay ita premised tbnt there is every 
probability that Babylouian hail peue traced into Asia 

Minor as early m 2000 u.i:. Sinoe J/r^j or ^jria was uvernm 
by BabyJoiLiaci bungH w^iiie ti^veiiteeii hundred yeora before 
3000 31.t., iintl in ganimorabis time (n.c. 2200) it is quite a 
matter uf tN.turse that it should be subject lo the ** King of the 
Prmr Quarters uf the EartliH"^ It IS evident that Babylonian 
influence can very well kiivo already passed westwnrii beyond 
the boLiiida of Jhf'ttf at n dale cuiisiderabij anterior Ut 
jooo fl.C- The diseoveries nf AL Bnij^-srEit, however, prrsve 
iiiithing at aJI uu the point. The evidene^ for the Bsift*inee 
uf his Biihylusn ian ixiicmy euinshits of wme euneif<:inu tablets 
whieb wore fnnnti at Bt^ghiu ^db il. Bo(ssjntj Kiiyw, in I he 
first phu^ej'"• ees inonumentss en efl’et, prrsantent len mi'mes 
HigTEee graphiques que cens des table ties di'L'onvertes en 
Kgypte A El Ajnama,^ lu realitjr howevur, alt tbikt can l>e 
Bflid with regard to their date, is that they Mtitf iLite liaek to- 
theTeU el-Amarmi period (r. 1400 n.r.), and maje^jindiy well 
ImSortg to a far later time^ singe the pumilumties in writing 
the script which are foinid in tliem may weU be chnnwjter- 
istle of a people unaecufltijiiied to write eunoiforni fn5- 
qlielltly or qultkly. Them k then no oiterrud prmif from 
tile htblets thenisolves that they are ns old pis 1400 ivr^ 
much kfis :3 50 q: But AL proceeds U> argue as 

follows : Suilvaiit nnun^ Jofci urlginaui de ces tableltea. . . , 
reminileiit au moiiia a Tan 3000 . . * ^ur h* pliw grmulo 
nous li^MHts le nom do-Sorgon T'Crit. . . . ,S’ffrrnF-wlm , * . S'il 
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J'uJii roi iSflirgin^ il nns p«ut eD aucmie iDHinit'nf i^tre 
^uesticin ici tla grand rot ^ Ninive ; des miBijUiS d ortlre 
piLli“k>gniplijqiie n^y i»ppoMnt aliotjluniflfit, tst le roi fcmr^oii 
rv^gnsi fill VIIX^ tainiis que nous avoiw {bti^ 1 UiQ 3<30q 
oji^TTOD oommp iJiiie de nos dui'imients. On pourmit [w u tn 'tre 
fujitgor an viem roi d'Agadir . . * nou esp^itimi babj^lonJoninj 
en r\.sie MlinsutiL*, vers Titn 3^00 mvant Ji'ans-Chriiiti ti eat pn* 
iiivTftiaemblabl^ En proposajit Fan 25CXJ avant brijst 

*ia\‘bnuti comine data da lii r^dflctifTti du noa bdilattoa^ uous no 
i^arong peiil-rtni pus bku idniytn' do la- v+'rittl'* Firpt of ull^ 
M. Bnis^ibrn implioa that lor pidicographic pcouidiia tbese 
liibiots must be aasigood to about 141^ wLi.'. ^This ia not a 
rteceg-^ijnnppoattiou.) Tbyn bu jumps to 2000, aii ocntnriea, 
for the eanie fenblLdis. or their oiig’joala. Then he oaye that 
tbu ^W^o-nkLii nienticmed on tine of theni craoout be Jf^gon I., 
be hm alio¥ini (!) tbiit thay ^te to 2000, (Pabto- 
graphieallyT tbia tablet mendoaing feVrmt-idYa mighty as a 
iiiBtier uf quite well date to the eighth centuryn) Then, 
appiinuidy beeaufis thhi nioat bu Sargon of Agttdoi 

who did lire iihtiut 3S00 therefore we mn^st tokie a flyin g 
loap of 500 3'earsfiJid date tbeet; Lablut^ to 2500 n.t!. 1 Finuilyt 
diaons encore im mot tur rea qni lu'n- 

^t^i'reut en TappadiHst ot iluut nuns nvona dtia gontrats.^* 
Tho iLoiies are mine. 

From tbn aliovo obiervationa it will bo dear that M. 
hiPPi kk's dates fnr chu Beghaz Eoi tablets^ ri;$t an tio 
certain foundntintu and m cannot Ije suieoplcd. The idea of 
a Babj-loaian coUmy at Pterion e. 2500 M.f. fiilii thorofore 
to ibc ground. 

The edib>r of the “MlsHion en Vappadoce,^ M_ t^iiASTiiiiip 
prrK^eeda to improver lj^hum the theories of his aaatstani : En 
dato do 2^00 que M. Bndarier prophsm d'aLtrLhiiur aux textes 
Mtifhitifm du; J^ighox Keur me porait tout an mcmis fort 

^ It bs to be bo]>&d ihai students of M. BoiaaiAfi's werh will 
DOi: be In 1 heir qf the fai^IiiLiJefi of these tablets 

wMuh he give^ (Pb iv. r.) by [be fact that tie has allowed iM>me 
of tbenj to b* printed upaiila dawn (PL Iv. Noa. ip 4, 2 j 

PI. r. Nm. 3, 6, 0 ) p sideways (Pi. v* f]. Pi, Iv. oentaifiK 

^ven tablcLs, PL v. nsoe. 
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iicccptabli;. tU 1(1 }'fntitf." The ttnJioH do not 

appeiir ill the nriijii'iah 

M. CiTAjfTHE appar 4 iiitlT ha.' jui (dea that pisrhapii thcise 
tahleta, on tfot, of which a Sargon (Sarra nlrin) k mentinoml, 
may ri^lly inii(;ii older even than S3O0 o/'m Injciiiim, eo ho 
hoUeTeH. Pterion wiia the centre of a groat ** Hirtite Empire" 
ax early ns the time of Snrgon I, i>*, thiU the dvilimlloii of 
Boghaz K 3 l gois bnck to the lime of Sargon I. nhont 
3800 m:, Does not one know, ho nets, that mention of 
“ H(!ti5eiie" has been found “dmi* lea tnblettesnugumlei do 
Sntgon d'Agade, 00 qne reportcniit rexkleuce de ™ penple 
au XXX* mMe ariuit notre " (p- 3 qj) ? 

Hero is another Btntcment which k "cxnroiit" : lhal the 
Hittitoa are montionod in tnliloia of Siirgon 1 , 

The fiicla of thin matter are thoso - 

For the lilinii7 of AfihnrtNJinipaUt Xinerob a largu naiuber 
of tnhletd weno prepari:d onntiiining ometiH, |kartentn. aatrii- 
Ingienl and ostnniomical report*. AC-, in whtcb that king 
apparentiv femk an etspecial intereat. Tim gienter nimiberof 
>!«■*.. tnbieta were written iit-tween tlit age of Sargou IL 
f».a 732 -?o 5 ) and that of Aahurlauiipnl (n.r. 667-615)* 
Many of them hebns to the weU knowu serioa called the. 
'■ lUnmination of Bel” Xow tliree of the ^.iwh Mn- 
aentn tabluta of this category Sargou I, (K- 6857, 

m 10,623, Rm. 2 ; iiih <>“« »"■"('"«» Sargon and bi» son 
XjiriliD si^ CE- 5939). one Xtir;ltii-Siii alone 

(K. 2317)- t>“ no'jther the city of Agade m meationed 
f K. 4516) The refertnceH to Sargon and NarAm-Hiii need 
Lt imply say real connection of thnm tablet* with iwgon 
and hifl acm ; all that k eaid being to thn effect that under a 
certain omen &wgon or Xon'im-am decided to ^t m sach- 
and-sueb a way (r/. «ntr, p. 314); 

Auade I* mentioned k there any thing to connect the tablet in 
qnBStion (IF. A. h ii. 39 , "■ f) with A^«. whicb ®i.t«n. an 
Lavrim. commentarj- mi an ustrnlogical work: the town ui 
spoken Of ae thecityof Sargn.n The romark of ErPt^ 
p. S) that from tt» mhlet 

“glaubenwir schlifflBdu in durien. dass aolche Teitte ana A^c 
[i.r., Agnde] ill Babykitien importiurt a urden, is thereforo 
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jiftt But iievorkliiQlsisa iIks Ijtie Mr, GEiifcuK S^iJTlL 

VTOte in Mb ■’ Eurly Hirttfiry of Babjloniii" ( J, S. L p. 47) 

tlittt" Sju^tin often inentiaDcd on ibu luitritlngioJ and omen 
tabl^L^ and au enlitioii of iIiub^ wm pmbdibly written 

in biB reign.'" it wiih then merely n conjeetiiro of G^oUffE 
tluii, tincanae Sargoii wa^s luentionedDn those tnbleta, 
tbiirt^fore they were origLUidJy ^?l^Tted in j^tirgenV lime, and 
handed down tbin* odilecl tn the Litter eopyhsts and tnuisJatore 
whose work we now habefore ua. A more con jeetnro ' ve t 
two yujira later, in Prof. AErtrunomy witl AKtrology 

»f the BabyloniMiB(T, R lii. p. 150) we find ihu 
following statennjnt: The atandiird ^tHtTolo^c^ work of the 
BnljykmiiinR and AssjTiajia wflsi one consiatiiig of 70 tahletis, 
ttitfiPir np/itr the fihmrp of Sargon+ King of Agane.” The 
italics ore mlEio. Here is the origin of the current state¬ 
ment *' that th&Serie*cailod the Illnimnatitm of Bel” dnteii 
Iron! the time of Sargoa. 3800 K.i:. 

Now It IH not to suppOEo that the ruferencea to 

Sargon whieh api>enr on these ''tahlettea aiignralb*"" of the 
eighlh qentory n.C. prove any counectioti hetweeti them and 
him or Agade at all; but if it be idijectfid tlmt they 
■fairly be token to imply some uonnectlon, thig ie the utmoM 
that iMH be eon ceded; Euany of the ta blets may have been 
copied from older otnin whkh ware in the eighth 

century n.cu when they were copied, to dale from the tima 
of far more ancient Idogs. o^ocially Sargon of Agade, the 
Alfred the tSreat of Bahyloman Lifitoiy, of whom all manner 
of atcries wore told ami on whom oil tiuEmner of doings were 
faliiLniil- That is all. And tbaiM- are the ^ lablettes 
Ktiipiruleg de Sargop T."" of which M. Cuaktsf, speaks. 
The TIM of snail n phrase k likely to convey fi very- false 
imprcAsioti- 

And what would b« the valau of the mention of ffittitas 
on oFitronomical biblet^ of the eighth L^tury which pospiblj 
may havo bot-n ntgarded by the learned of the day as handed 
down frfjiq the original edition of Jargon of Agado'bnt nquatly 
posaihTy may in rMitybiive had nothiugwhataver to dn with 
him ? Nona. On a tablet of tlio ^ lEummatioa of Bal ” 
series (Brit, Mus. K. 370 ; W. A. L lii, 60, L 45-47) wtj read : 
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If nn eclipjie linppenif fiti ifee 20th day the Sing of ^lTU^^ 
(otherwise the King of wiE ccrnie and will aeijce the 

thftiiie/' The ffiitfl or are, no doubt, the Minuf* peuple 
la the of the EgyistiRn-% luid thsjiie people, whether 

WBf gu^Eiig an unproviiti identityp eull them ‘^Hittitce” or 
not, were probably of Lto wsimc race as the people of Brnghn^i 
Koi nnd Ejnk; the facial typo and drt^ of the Shota on 
£g}'ptiaD monniDeiiU of the ffiwrtswnth oenitiry n.a exactly 
nawmblci those of the people of the mder neliefn at Ejnk, 
whrsm (':*nA\Tiiiv ciillifi “ Het^ns." IVT. Chastke's 
*' S^teena"^* are then mentioned on on oatronomiDal tablet of, 
ni oai-licit, so fur m we the eEghth eotitiuy^ n.c. And 
rTnA hi uE the foutidtitioii there ia for the idea, apparently 
accepted by 3 rM. <!^ii A\TitE and E(HH^lElt,That the TJatt^ iu"e 
mtintioued in theaugiirjd iiiLbleta"of Sargon I., and timt 
therofuru the Idngdain of Ibng^lLar Kiii aud E^nik wxui cilroady 
in eiifFtenee ha isirly an li.€. 3S0P t Even if the tahlobi of 
thii Berlea u'-'jr hiuiclod down in a E»rio!i at cQpi4^H froin the 
iimtj of Sargon—an osplanution which cimnot be proved 
corre^;!—where i& th ere any proof thcit the reference to the 
Haitn'- Tnigbl not have imwirted at any period tietu^ceu 
flnrguu'R time and the eight li osfntixry it.i'. V 

There is, then, no proof of a Hittitu kingdom having 
e?;iiitcd. with Pterion sia its capital^ as early as 3800 n*€. 
The most imeiiitil contetnporiLry mBntiaii of the Kheta or 
Hatti'' which we pniiaees is that made by tht: Egyptioiia, who 
i^jicakof theni first in the dire of Thothiutis 111 ., c. 1550 uj:. 
But lids does not ^how lhat Eoghan Koi and Ejtik wetu built 
Its early os iSJU iLt\ 3 Thll^ oldest of the ctrnoifonn labjctn 
loimd at Bcfcghax Soi are no older than c. 8400 if na old. 
All, then, tlait ean aaid with i^tjrtainty is that ibe conei- 
form script was used iu Asia Minor as far os Pterion 
perhaps os early as &. 1400 n.n., so that Babyloiiijin inUneDco 
muy well ha credited with hoving already niadc itself felt 
beyond the bonnde nf -l/fPrfa as naxly os 2000 ; porbnpH 

even earlier^ But thers is no proof of bjiv 
at Pterion at any period whatsoever, 

F. T34 n. The fitusans of Human times accepted the 
legend of Cretan origin. Mirio* imd lo dgrrce on thbir coins 
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Meinn Ei<? : Llie t^iwu wfin ^Minyii*^i iui3 

tliekr fihicf gyd, wif? id^istiJed T^-ith Jupiter Cre- 
tigenes. TLe or is not uL^-HWirily 

Athumuc {-^'OtiT Loid"')^ si34ili itflme pu^lit i]£ well Iw 
non-Seniiilii m S«iiutiid, 

P. 143, The ruyal namo Latelv been refwli hy 

R tmiispositifi-m of thy elemeutii of tlie n^jny, or as 

the Gyntum achool would cull ife. the element pi-frf 

(boing taken to be tliu name of a goddess, written 
first htimtrk mtud, bnt not spokeEi first. T mi, boweveri 
by no mEiiss conviniiod that the Egyptiyjis of the tinie really 
read the name "Sen ^ an I hold to tby old rcudin^ 

“ Esert-sen.'^ The eqiimtlon “ Senwo^rof = i€£r(W 7 Tpi!f 
hiirdJy 'Eatiufoctory. 

P. 151+ The nsft of thy arolMie EgT^^^hm wLite i^hjocLs 
carved in ryliefs whiLli I have culled muply ^' Beliefa,'^ Is 
imkreiwii. Prnf, Pia riiE ihinka they are mLieromonLaJ snr- 
vivol of the slate palottes used in prudyuaEtic ixmvs on whkb 
to grind paint ; Sir. IjERr-E STiggeain thikt tlioy ore cere- 
monial reprodnctiona of shiyldsr {t-lf- Eecoe, Thti 
Sltiinft from iUid P.S. B.A. xxii. 

p, t25 ; Pethir, Xfdp m n Cbrrwf tff. p, 140 1 ) 

P, 154. The XTtth nr XTETth Dynasty Eej-pt™ statuette 
from Kncftskos (illnatmted hy EvA\s, The Piiluey ut Ksiijssos 
in ttw Egyptian fiyintions "in the Artdtotoio^iml Rt^porl of the 
Egypt Eiplomtion Fund for 1900-1901) wilh found iii the 
greikt Eastern Court of the pitlaoe in a poiritinri into w'hicb 
it had prnLnblj worked from a stratuni which at other pomts 
lit the fwtUce eon tains relics of the KarniiTnis porind (Evaxs^ 
Aiitf. Brit. Sfdi^ Ath. vi. 2?^J. But this evidence for the date 
of the Eamilrak periftd cannot Ikj mud to Lhh coDelmdva^ tm 
it. resta only on a probrihUity. Bo al^a the presence of the 
statuette At Knosses cannut be regarded oe irrefragable evi¬ 
dence for the cotuieetion of C^et^^ with Egypt under the Xllth 
Dynasty, for, since its odgiua] position 10 uncertain, it may 
have b^n tinjught to Crete in the MyeeuM^ou period^ kiig 
after the date of itA Jnuimfaotnre* 
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jar 

164. Qu Ali E^-piiiLti WiiailEn tabbt bf tike XIXth 
DyoiLfity (f. t 2 ^Q HiCi), now in tlie Britisii MiLsciiiia (No, 
5647 )r published hySFft^EljUHlu* 

tiii. 384) is n list of Eeftdaii proper dloidc^ : . ISttrx.fii^ 

AkfukaHt Adf.tt*:M* [read by ^ Adcnni^); imii 

tliu TiiiTitH of a conntrj'T I’iiftirninu or Pinafttni^ W, M. 
MfJLLKH (<■&* is. 394) lijui rlgiiUj tMiapiiTt.'d with 

tbe FMll?tine AluJt (LXK. “A^xwOi ihnum (r, anUf. 
p<, [35 Q.). TMfi ii? ifitereffling vbi^o bikuii iii coanecdon 
witli tlie prul^bLo Cretao origin njf th^ FUiliatiiioa. 

P. ifij, D. I- Thu T/rhlcJi oontiiiitM 

ihti report of Uenuamen, \m liOVoy KJtsiit from Egypt bj thtt 
first pniiai-lcmgr HerheroK abnnt 1030 it.c-, to PhoeEikiiii to 
bring wood from ihu Lebemon for rhfi oanutmeLioii ut tlio 
groat fe&ti^'iaJ'barlf of tbo god Amen at Tbebes^ na a 
moet mtore^tkiiggliiDpEie of Almdiiya (Cypme J in Hie eles-entb 
ocntuty BhCU Alter mocli Kpoetiifying and argumentadDn 
llio Egyptian iimbioi&ador prerailed upon tlio Princo of 
Uyblofi to have the w4>ikI wbioL lie wanted bronglit down 
from the Lrfibiiiioii to the seaMboro. Here, however, a difli 
cnlty presented iiisuH ^ the tmrlJOTir w^nia tillml with the 
pirnticaJ ships of the Tchakanij (CMtnna ?)f fuluaed to 
allow Ueinmiiien to return to Egi pt. *^Th<jy floid: "SeiEO 
him * let no ?ihip of hi# go to the kiid of Egypt J' Then I sat 
down and wept. The scribe of the priuoe oamo out to me : 
ho Baid b? me* ^ What aiht ihct ? J retpliod, * Seenl tLou not 
^ the hirdB wbkh Jiy, which Hy liaek to Egypt ? TaKik at thum ; 
they go to the cool canal, nnd bow long do I remnin nUin- 
doued hero ? Sce&t thou not thei^e wIiQ would prevent my 
retnm ' He wont away mid spoke to the prince- Tho 
priiioe bygiiii to weep at the wui:^ which were told anb* 
him mid wbiiJi were t»o said. He shttii Lis scribe out me* 
who brought mo two immtJift of wine iiud a deerJ He seot 
me Then Inn t, an Egyptian ainging-giri wbo was with him^ 
sa^dug to tier, ‘ Sing to hkin, that III- may not grieve I' He 

I I'his f(jpirigti word itui'afe (thn miinial sent aa food to Feuim- 
aien) v protaWy not n am, birt n tteer, tbe AMyr:m 

dta/BL 
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ent wtsrd to TDO: * Kcit^ drink, md gri^vy not! Tei-MomiW 
«hiklt thou Limit ikU that I uLaU pav." On th& morrow hn htkd 
tlw; fKMpl& of hifl hnrbonr jninmionedi ;iiid stood in tLe midst 
of thL^m imd said to tho Tchukarni,' ’^Vhat lols ye f' They 
4Ui&werBd him t “AYe will piiniuc the pifiitical, pinilleal ships 
whkL thou sendest to Egypt with our unlmppy compimionB/ 
He said to thorn : ranuut spia* the oJuljaasaJor of Amou 

ill my liknd. Let mo aend him away and IheD do ye pursue 
nfter him to sake him !' He sent mo on Ward and Bent me 
awav , i- -i to the hfiTfm nF the seiir The wind [Ittive me 
to the knd of Alitnlilya. The people of tho city Rtme ont 
in order to slay me. I wiu, dmgg^jd hy them to the phiee 
where Hethnlia. tho queen of the city^ I imS't her nfl 

Fhe wjw -conimg out of one of li&r hou^tiSt in to the other. 1 
greeted her an d fladd to the pii^ple who stood by her; ^ la 
thofu ii[>t one amon^ y-ou w'ho nudemtanda th*j speech of 
Egypt?" One nf them replied : nndprstaiii it,* 1 said 

to Litfi 2 ^ to my miaitrL'afl j Ev"&n as far m the city lu 
which Anion dwiilJs Th^ihfea] have I heaLrii the proverb, 
** In all cities k injustioiii done ; only in Alashiya is justi'^e to 
Iki fntmd^^ and now is lujEtatice deno here e¥^a*y day 3 
She saidz "AVhatk it that thim layest ?" I said to her ; 

^ Since the swsi mged and the wind drove me to the land in 
wEieh thou livest. therefore thon wilt nut allow them to 
seize my body sniJ to kill me^ for verily [ am an ambasHidor 
of Amen. Rememtair that I am one wha will be sought for 
alwavii. And if the{% mail of the Prince uf Bybhi* whom 
thuy Jteak to kill ^are kille^i), verily if their chief findt ten 
men of ihicie, wlU he not kill them ahso?" She Bummoneil 
Ihu men, and they wore brought before htir^ She SJtid to 
me ? • Lie down and sleep. * . Here the papyruB breaks 
nif, and wedi>net know how Uenunmim returned to Egypt 
with bifi wood. Tbfcj dMscripiitm of the landing In Alaisbiya 
in quite Homeric. [Text pubiiBhed by GoJ.^SfS^’liKri^, Re- 
ottffrj, xxi. p. 74 i^-] 

P, 179, Hie majority of these trilMJ® were orighifllly 
identified by Dk RiiUOl£p (//rr, dmcA. 1B67; Ktuilf Jittr djVm 
Jfnawarrafrfij litu,) ; the wore iduntifie*! by Ciiabas 

( ffrcfti'rcJicsr p. 2S6ff.)fc the^Aorff^wa 
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aiiJ by ^ iBSo^ p. 109 f.}, 

the by Chau trillion, in Lss 

P. E^ Tlia biLiiiiruuiJ iiiiiiii; o^nm oa th'S Brij.LMli 

Uhlu-H^PTn tttVil^i K, SjZ, el list of deiH(3B. In /. 1 of co^ 3. 
which h described on the tAljJet os Lust of the J udgo-Gods 
of Absut/’ omm the niime of a. dcttyj prtaiimally mi AsL^yrltiJi 
god Aod not a. Suiuero-Akl^Uidiuii whiiih resude 

i^^AciTiieiii ^ ^ ^TT It)' 

P. 260, n. [. A TiBefol fvketcb of th« chronology of eiixiy 
Itiilkn iirt, with e^iPecM reference to rhe date of the begin- 
Ilf f'^toek ijiduDiico, will be found in Kaihi, Cetim mllu 
littlkf LEhIJ. di PolotnCh- 

login italinna, iSgii, p, 144 "ff. Hu i^«U critidboH the ftLmngo 
olii^ntilogiettJ theories of MoSTEt 41 if^ { i*rtE-Cki 4 iMieiii Chrf.mfi- 

lij Qtr.rm «w/ /hc/y, JouLii. Asithrop. JllBt. 1^897, p. 36 E ff,)’ 

P- 272, Apriii-i fUti ftuceced in directly ofiEeiiding Eg^^^tiun 
m>nft£!r^'iitisin. He pRid for hU iHtriinliiy for tlie Greeks first 
with his throiie sind then with hii^ lifCi Pnotn zm hiiseripGtjn 
Li Lely pjibliiihed by DAUi^i^i’i in the p-1 If.) 

it tippiHirs that Aprils, uiter having been deptieod by 
AmuL^is, but ullowed to rut4Lin tbfl ruyiiJ style, attempteil to 
regohi hifl throne with thu jdcl of Greek rntrceruirifia, and 
wiLs completely diafented hy Amsisie in hiN tblrd y^air, Tho 
nrconnt of Hemdotoa (il. j6j, 169) nf the battio of 
itomempbis ui thu^ ovinpletoly coEifiniied, catcjept »s reg^nds 
the fuet that ihi^ battle inok pbeo in the third year of the 
reign of AmjisiPi nai tiefore be hcHcoinc king. 

The foltowing are the most impfirtMt pMsagea of the in- 
scriptioo : 2 ^ His Majesty (AmnsiR) wua in the 

Festival-HaJh diRuuasing plmiK for hia whole land^ whtm onii 
came to eay to him : tHla^lb ra (Aptics) is rowing np : ho 
hits gtsn e on board the ehipe wlikh have cmsacd over. Huu- 
nubu (GroekH)! uao kuDfm nnt their nuinbur, ima tmversing 
the North-hmi which la aa if it had no maetor to mlu it: he 
.(ApHcs) hae summoned tbynit they uro eomiog round him. 
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iL^lia jinfliLTnutged tJlt^ir m the Puh-iu (in tlift 

Afidropolite nome) : tbpjiiifeJit the whisk breadth pf Egypt* 
tlifcj have ruarbe<l S^khei-Mefi^k {TcJTML^h) : iktm who am 
on thy waters dy beLforD them I' i, . , (Amiuns siimiQf^iied 
kuh caiiJtieiDni^ Jintl vi^jUiiiJS Jjwadtf tlitm a zipt-eeb to wbhrh 
they replied, aad set oat to battle). . « . His Majesty 
moimt-ei) hifl chajint* haviog tnk^n Imioe ojid lb hia 
hand » . I, ^thc enemy] reanhud AndropoZu ; ihe aoldiera 
sang W'ilh jt^y on th« roadfl , * . they did ihdr duty In 
dfifftroying him who was opposed to hLm. His Majeat)* 
foDght like a luiti! he uiiidi; vlctiiHA eLnuiiig them, one knows 
not how mimy. The ahips and thoir wmrioi^ were over- 
tTEpned, they mw the depths m do the hshei^ like a fUtiie 
he dei'onred (JiL broadened^ extended), makiug a feast of 
%btbg, midqng a f eofit of fighting, Hk honrt rejoicieA . . . 
The third year, the 5 th AthjT, one came to teJl Hin ilajesty ; 
^ Let their vilen“j« ho ended * Thay throng the roadiiv thona 
are thoiEsandi there ravaging the Innd : they dll every nmd. 
Th<Mie who am in «hipa hear thy tmtir in thdr hearts. But 
it is not yet dnished I ^ His Jdajesty to kifl soldiers : 

^ , K ^Totmg men and old mam do this in the ciUeiiaiad 
Domefl r , , , Going npon evvry rrmd, let not n dny paiw 
withonL Fjghkiitg thdir galley. The lend was Lravorud 
as by the blastof a tempest, deattoying their isbJps. abandoned 
hy the erews. Th^ poopk a^eomplished thmr fate : kill lun g 
its {? thfiir) prince (Apdesj on his coach, vfien he had come 
to mpoai! in hia tahin. When ho jujrW hj^ fiimd overthrowii 
in his [ , - . ] which he had done in front of the ciinnL Hia 
Majesty liimseH htmed him in it, in onter to ^twhliah him 
as a king posseBsIng tirtoe, for His MAjesty decreed that the 
hatred of the gods ahrmld he removiDd from hiin/* 

Thi] last few line* are rather diRlnolt to make out, hat the 
above appear* to bo their liteml Enoaniiig. Aprio* was 
alAiightenMl on hia ship by the cone try-peopfe, and was bitried 
in a mnnoer hofHting % king at the charges of Amasks him- 
afclf, Tbia wiirded off from the spirit of Apries the jnst 
angifT of the gods at hhi partmiity for the ** foreign dnrik,” 
and imsunad his reception hj OairU ns a king jwft 
pck^sMing virhio.^'^ This was, no doubt, a politic aet on 
tha port of the asorping Amaftis, 
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AlJiziETEPf Queeifi oit 13 ^ 

Abjdctf in Eg^fpt* jiroEa-MjcBBKJui ™&i J4 

Ackuuftn*, in MTceuLEim pui^od, 77 \ aix Atjmi nH^tcamcjr I xsj ? 

In n ii^Q S.-C^ 1751 ol Aeb^i^ early t^dunemg 

256 

Adinnmi, Eetiimi naiDe, jzt 
AilmvLOrfl, king of 67 j 36? 

A r1 m mjtiion, name SemlclQ, 21J 

^guEitk, gaograpUy of tbe^ loSj ilyc&n»im inLabtimit^ of tho 

^glni^proto-MycenfflttnsettJerot'ni.dJ^SCiJ; SIjcgq^d ‘‘Tmanre’" 
of. 61 ^ dftM^ ii,: oarly commerM oft ^56^ 2S5 j connec- 
lion Tfiih Cmt&^ jKj ; with PbLlilatii, ; with th® Ajm- 
diriiis^ f£i, i tpidu with llie Wis^slp 5 with Sgjpt, ijzt 
Euintige (^^gloeLon Btflsdard), 

J5J, iL I 

Aiiro|]4, gmoddiiughter of MIdoh^ mother of Agau&mi].cni end 
ittmelao^ 2^3 

Aiitiologioal surlefi, 

Agndo (AgiUH?), Bahyloniim dty, J17 
Aigu-thod, king -uf Ijiilwjn, 67 J b-c., 263 

AkatHOth^ ; "AstwtfflO intadod %ypt €, 1330 B.C»^ 173 

AkodhiLii, Xeftiais Bimot 3*^ 

Akhfiflfttyn, KliaeUatea 

Akhtiton, Khuwran 
Akidb, I'hlllatinfi imiiae = Iknyao, 

AJcn^lI^ AthtiRinn, settlfumsQtB of the, 4 » 

Akiimiini in tJrfytn*^ pne-Hycenamn vaio frojiij iriu 

Alusliifa 5 Cjpfuil), 1319, iWKespondeow of tu 

king with KliBeniiten, e. 14JO&CL, tlS ; dcBcrlpiion aC bj an 
Egypimja envoyi c, 1030 
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Alphabet, date of lyj ; InlrodEiGtion wto the loutlitfrD 

^geau ifilaiiila, jsjS 
AltLaime&e^, Cretan berD, S7^ n. 2 

Amenbetep IIJ M king of Egjptp objcijta cif found at laljao^ n.a.^ 
Ujfseno^ 49 ; at GrQrtK S* 

AmEmbBt’Ep 1 Y., §it Khuertateo 
Aiuorltu^ 98^ ITS 

ADkb-kbBjhOrtL-Eilp k!ng of Kpypip SJ 
Antbrapomorphlaiai m MTcei»®«n rEligioiia 500 
Ai 3 -TiiT 9 tui, tureign oEHnial at Gnrobip T^n 
ApLalai ,^^]ziaetan form of l^lktTiinAj 

Apbrodtte; of Fbumdan oripn, 136 ; late-ilroeDif^n woriibip of^ 

lb.. 398 ; woT^ip £if ai Corlntli, 39?; at 2E&4 D. z; 

in Lesbofi* 217 5 at Kjthcri, 22S4 2J4 
Apollo-worahlpp o£ Orelaia otigin ? 243, 397 
Apri^ j Kaa-ab-Raj. Ring of ^|it, rcktlocw of, with the GrBeba, 
3331 rleatb of^ 334 
Atphctmia^ see AhaivWtAu 
ArtradtuiSp Fekaglo, Sij in CTprnSi tjt 

Atchaiola^t and History. 3 | troptKTprildiiMii oh 13 i not a 

*+acleflce^’' 18; limitatione 074 in (SreM®, 19 
Archaisingp tJonscSoiia, of the Ilomcilo poetic 233 
ATtihlloehas the paetn 2544 n. i 
Arjj^ollfrf imporbmco of In lalet Hitjo^nsi'an peiicHd,, 

ATgonant, liie> In Myoenaao design^ 

ArgonaaU. the IcgeDd of the, 215 

Argo^p early Ftila^an i^ttLsmcot aC, 283 i kinder Aohaians abd 
DorianE, 2S4 

Aiiitocmtic government In Greece, ^53 

AimeoJaus, originally iiMi-jiryan, 95,0. 2; Aryan kiigTiagH bron|tiE 
by Aryan iovaderSp lip 
Af^pi\ CUjcLan kingdom, 139 

Artp Egyptianr iSp ifi4 ^ tnflueEioe on Mycoomi] iirt^ 

185, 1S7 ; inflnencfl of Myconman ait an. 184 

-Greeks renMoenoe of* 247. 253, 279 j bitsed on Mycenavan 

trailitioD. lip I duvelopment In the ;iigean ialandfl. 250^ 252 ; 
cobiibulLy oh 379 

-Myc-eniEanp European iGraet} spirit oh 278 ; adaptive 

gunldj of. 1S9 I Indtieaoe ol, 00 Ei^ptmn artn 184. |S6 ; 
biukirmio ofp 27S j eomparlEan oh with clbHiical Greek 
art, iS. 

ArtEmis, 204 ; rGlnisglc, 295, 29$ ; fdeniieal with Diktynno^ 296; 
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lata wimBcUon witli Apollo, 197 i Mjcemcui lepresectftiicoi 

Arr^V^t Id GtbbM in tlie pras-MvcwunW! poiiwi. 9 * i Iniloo^ 
ot into tlie ileiiii*rrwjeaii lainli. 1051 in GTe«e, ^ ? 
In Kinar^ 95 
AhIuIjute, Ke^tian nBuna, 321 
Ati, EOTtian for CtprttJs i 6 j. 1 

Aihla llinarr priMitiTH cultirrt oF. a; j non Aryan nicif at. *3 . ^ 
Monacted mlU Uia "f »«««■ W i 

influeoco in. 91 ; A^»n InvaBian ot « ; '»">»“* Uv 

pqst-MycefliPno pariDd, i 7 J 1 o( UTMflnan 

cjaLtnre in. 6j . t ji* 

AsavTiao camo«t of Copras, aSj ; inllnadm In 1-7^1*' ^75 

Atabyrion, mujia fiemitlc, saS 
Aibd'na, Trojan, lmap« af ihe, ^ 

AtbsnUns, I’clns^ln blood of lb*, m „i,i.. 

Atben*. aneWHrfve irtllenjott« at. *« ? 

mont an i*i it M 7 «Mix«.parin 4 iBi ; la P«l 
podMl. ill i eat Jr ooiBmere* of, sjb 
J^Mona. BO« YaiftUitu^ 

Attica,. tJorUtiw Itl, 4*1 P' 

tolit mi •>““> •' 

U^conJEon 3 ^eiu ai Knmwja, 394 

330^ t»' 3 'JL . Jt, l-.li^iMi iitt- 

lUbTloalan nlvillMiiloo, UTI 1 " ‘ 

pL MYoen^nna. lUi “*> My«o«a.ta. tio;^ 

Itodi^ oblof ol tbe Tobakaral at Oor. t- 103 ° D.C., US. m 
Aryan god n( Asia MSnoT* 95 
-Base Ring * 7 ^ 

“ Bechivfl-Tombiir 3 g 

Bln Tepd. iljceni..an j^te of ooloniot 

Black Mycamian ral*tit«. w.lb tbe, » 

the. 354 

»lJoat.T*='!*-'‘ Egyptian, ftd.vlonlan coloobt* at, . 1 - 

3,9 ,antimony nf, ;/^' 7 „bahlo'* 5 , ' H 
atmbiit «1 tn tie AArt.'. 9* t 1'^“™ 
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INDEX 


pFiii^-HjcubriL’iJi a^ttleiDent iiL97j bu 

BrEtomArlLFp Met 

iSrirnste; knowlwlgE flf, oiigimted in ISabjlanJa t 196; Samctiaii 
a^d AaarriRD wards for, 197 , U. j IB Egypt. 196 ^ i97r * 5 
MyWHifan knowleclgt of derived ffOItt UfrbyIonia T 123 ; 
flTvt A p [►eiumice in ^goati iHJidf) ftt TmTj 34 ; Obyla fjnin 
AmnrgOft, 33, 35 i -working in Mjceo^i^Ti peaiod, 23 ? Ago, 
f^uropeaii civilicatloQ ol tlie, 197 

Jia^ikunarfi (“ Brjdle-cnps^" rAlsc-nookod Vasesp a typical 
Myirenn iua taJo-fomiK 3 -S 6 ! ffom Egypt, ijdf-, 60, 61, i£6 

Building, knnwledgo of in prte'MjcenJpan period^ 34 \ In 
Mrounsb-fiii period, 39 

Bnll g^Fii nnknown to the Boillltf-ii, 330 ; Mycenujin, I't- 

BodHl-onstordi^, differen-co bEtwccn thone of MyEeman ocd 
Hoinorio Greeksr Sr 

^urrabiidTiiah, king of BahylDHii, date of, 53 


GakAuiINi, early t^nltora of, 115 ; Semltos in, 

ClialcoUtilio ” CidtEire In GrOBiCflH 191 
ChalkiiL, early oomiliorC^r of, 36a 
Chthocio wor«blp Polaagfan, 39S 
Oilicia, 139 

Ci^ti-gTftveEi, pna^MyoeoibL^AB, 25 1 Itland-gmrEfl 
CitOikaLlon, Enropean^ not of oriontA] ors^ln^ 201; flrai ItnpolfiB 
to dOvoLopmeiat of, given in the Greek laliindBi^ ffr. 

--Greekr^nsE drveEcipmeiit of^pn^-Aryeiip zqa; hevet Isolated, 

ao;| DOBtinulty afp 29 l f ure MtL'Etiieaia, Ac. 

Coiongo, LydiAD InieBlion of, 275; ^gineban, FiH!ldodilBiL,2S7 
Cclonie?, Greek, 253 ’ date of, 2lS, 154 

^;^£H^InIll^cfe^ In pra^-Myoeitn arv period, faetween TireH!:* ead Lhe 
109 f rDbt>a of rid Cyprap, no; pj-ecarioas zwtura of, 
1141 between Greece and Egypt, 144 ; in MjcoiLt-an fsexiod, 
between Greece and K^pt, 1 ^; betwecti Cyprns and 
Egypt In the hatid:^ of the Fhu&niclaiiA] 169; hetween 
Gre«» And the >Vesh 319: Phii'niciaiia in pr^MyceniRall 
period, 135 ; eiiriy Greeks 355 
CoauDendai LeagnE*, 255 

Copper, kno wledge of n^orking indepeoileo t In E a rope and the 
Jimsu 19J I AEayriJin word for, 197» inCypnia, 195^ at 
Troy, 131 in GrEOoe during prit'-MyceiijeAn pesrioi 25 
Age, of Himgarr^ 193; of Gro&de,^ 194 
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{^arLnlb AubciindiPAte to Mtcehw, 2 S9> af| litwt- 

MyaiHiitaD, Of. ? PhLbniciisii tradiLlone 39 S>: comicfinilfll 
^r'eitoeM of. fflutided hj Ft-t^nioUiyi! 35I; o^numereft 
of, 256^ i 5 o 

<];DfetuTDe, MyftuiuLan, z?y 

<!miiJolo^CAl eTident*:^ fO^ - ^ ’ c 

CrecoAtSuii^ among the Hatitiebii? J 14 5 HoBoeTSf^ LirMce, n 
Cn^tfLDi attack E^pt {?), t 1200 ItC-* J77. - l^etiduty ea- 

peditionfl of thOp IQ aictlyafld lialy, an | Mega™, ifr, : lotiia, 
<1^^: trtt trsajiy tbe direcit rnuic to Kigrpti ± Oyrane^ 
■1.70 ; pirafij uf the. 314; comcuErcliil inaotivStj. 

■Cretfir gfiographicaJ pcaitlon of. 1 o?K 209 i inaportanco of. in early 
G-reiik bifitorj, 1S31 tbeoiT of direct commanication ot| 
vStb Egypt In pne-Mjxians an pBriod, ThH^ T54; contieoled 

icdirtotlV, one of tha arliest aaata of Mycomi^ aah 

tore, an6; not cfirtaSnlT known to the Kgypcioni in the 
etiTly Myocniran period, 212 ! the poDple iwEiniJed in the 
aune^ 163 ^ legcDdary coriJiMtinn of, wllh the Troad. 

2 s 1 i: thiiJjuiSDCtady of, ifci! fn lotor MyceiuEiin period, 213,* 
In pewt-Mycenil-all fwriodp 313 ; Phur'iiiciaii* In, aaS, 231 « 
DortaeRio, 314 ^ jcrfflanennc and petaislonoc of M™n«aii 
art in* 202 ; in Estsof, 252 ^ Political dLsappeauance of. 214 
Cnnoifomi BetSpt pf Eabyltiniifci waed In PalBstitiffl, i JflT CIUffla» 
ih.; Cyprufi tit, f inner Asia Minor, JlS ? not f4inhBr 
iiS _ 

CapB.MyoDnL^fln meM from Vaphio, 14 . 34 i trom Cypnia, 
54, 53 ; IrOlD Sid 54 _ 

-CnttltfBah, the, in Mycemt-an design, nifiii. , , , 

■Cydade^ the, not mentioned in Homer. 241 J Ldtgio and 
Knriaji in habitunie of, 242 
i^Cyoladic •* ^pit>tci-M]!'oetuiai]S remain#, 2 ^ 

4 ;,JiDder-saiH, late Bahykmian from Ojpnia, * 1 ; fmtn Aida 
" Minor, blicwing Mjeen-^ao indofmee, probably ^adc in 
Pliixnltia or Cypra^, 311 , . 

Cypriote art, 26s ^ eyliabwyr ^41, n . 

pictofTophic script, 265 i pnncci of the ’SlliJi o«dl e.cl. 

Crpn». to, *6; prsE-M^eni.^ totabi- 

tmiu (rf, W J RBogniphlMl px^ltiflu rf wljr eetttonieiito to, 
lb • connected Gi««e witb w**! *’b« * P*^ 

piiriod, 1 le, JS7 i p«*al.ty nuk(n>wo ^ tbe wly 
yoh ylonlufUL iij, 315: wpiner niloes Df, igSi Myowjit-Mi 
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pfrrEDd Idj iji Btill cbl&r mediator between Greece an^ 

the 1^2 ^ farelgn nameia for, ibj i in Xltli oent. 

Hi Cl, 32^ ; litn dnjrifld. of ll jcemEaii! oTlItme Vh back- 
WMd d&vn1o|jmiiDt] of j 366 } in poet-MycHui^an period, 
261 ;; ^mitlc inHnence in, 262 ; AesyrEan conqueet^ of^ 361^ 
^2 

Cyreiuiic atjle of v&ae^ paintings 1*50 

D^ianiiiL, SBC Durmumi 

J>ii£:dalid$n 253 

ooppeTp uBOij in pr^-MjcenM^Bo perfodp 25 
DiLgon^ PMUBtLaa god, 1^ n. 

Daktjioi, 

llfiinKfro^, king of KmiDn, 673 b.C., 362 

CMunniii. king oE Kart EkbtLdaMtl (in hc?,, 

Dan&aof, 22, 175 : sac I>anim:ita 

fidFPCTGdia (fAidJwu^ - ^cm<[ici^, setlled on Foleslki eaUi 

coast & i4flo B,c., 175 ; attacked Epjx^e^, j2dci hc,, 175 
naphnlAn Btyie of ™e-paintii^ 250 
l?dJTf/infj aUlM of tbe K/teiu c. IJOd IL-Ot i/S 

Date, probable, of ikne-SI^oonEitn cnltnre. 7S? of ^Hjeenn^ab 
ciaUore, 49 

De MoEUAsf, on proMstonc Ggypliau imiiqTiitiBE, 

Dh Ruuqe'b identifloation uf tbc Narthem invadcm of Egrpl, 4 
Deloa, 142 ; onloniaed from C-ri^te 7 243 
Didphlo oTbcIb aoonaoCed with CrctEn 243 
tJenietej. Pelas^ worship of, 19S ; connected with Artiinb, Fh,j 
of FhLgaileiaH 204, 291$ 
nemaiim, MrcoDiCJUi, 295 

Dicta an t*b]ci of offerings froEn. 147^ 155 i diKoveries in^ 
2^ 

Diktjniui (** The Dlotji-ein'^; Bdtonitailij, Aphaja), PelBflgIc 
goddefis. tn Urete, ? identicel with Artemis, ih.: tncanEiig 
of nuuoL 295 
Dlomed. kingdnm of 2S4 

Dionp^DH 3j9t late worship of| 293 ? odt SemUlc. 339 ^ Arraiv 
Thracian deity, f®, 

nipyTon, art of the, jS ; *de OeomatrlcHl 
Dmetor, Cyprlte prioccH 261 
DallobDcepbBioku tribes, lOf 

Dorian iovaaioii. 41, 23 1 , 249, 250: oTErthFowi Mjfcani tta 

cnltiare, 42 
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DcrLAnB the iron-LulDg people of the Goometrlcal pieriodit4i \ ^ 
Artioa, 4 ii t ^ : iti EbodcE abd AaIa, 

DijuMiisn. on the Oii^gravos,"^ 17 
EiiMirea, Hnbatx^ 4 m vlne^godj 239 


KolfPT, relationi of with C^rraoe In pm-Mrisenii'Hii period, 14J ; 
theorj ol direct ooDimuolimtioD afp with Cmla in ptvo- 
JUjcbiueaji [lenod, 144, 154^ eOmmolLica.ti'DD I'ifl IXettA^-tritMiii 
[i,v.5, 15s; ^4Ue9tmkn tribes^ 15? t and C^pruJit 
iS.; proto^Mjoenrcftii vasea from^ aS, 74 ^ dirisct commiuii^ 
cutLod of, with Creleiu !d>eeD5Man peHodf t^i : odnneetton 
of wlLk Grficod iii Myceinean period, 16 ip 16S; Empire of. In 
FaJejtine 34)fi Sjrin, Jl£^ lidLaenoe of, : in UTOaim-aii 
lands, 167; aTiKendntT of&r ^Egean lands mythical, i6&j 
CBssatiod and renewal cf commuDloation of, with GcciidA^ 
397, 263 I direct rflutfl to, opened, f id the 2tl31 in 

thp 269? ranfiacodce of. Greeka in, 

^ ^TTUifti w ^23 

Egyptian arh ^ue Art j CbrunolDg^y, 561 f^MStnra of AfHeun 
findi^DOoa} origin 1 197* d i j iiotleiy, io. of pmUetdrlo 
atid aroiaie periods cjooijitued with jdHf-^ydtinfaati pottery,. 
Jte.p 150; italri compsied ivlth f’retnn mhIh. ib. 5 dcaig^ns in 
MyCOdieHn nrlt I 9 > ^ 

Eio (loj Tcderafed hE Gahi, jip 

Elymians. :ai8p 219 

Eretru, eairiT dOminerce of, 2^; I >00^00 of, ifc, 

EaarbaddoD. kiTijr of Amyrio, cooqoers Uypro*. 362 

Eahmun, Phu nloian doity, 2^t 

SteokrolaDS, 86 J langnagu non-ATynn, S7 t eounected with the 
LyklnoAp 1^. 

Etewnndro9, kln^ of S^phoa 67j b.c.j 261 

EErdflcofiSr of Foiaaglo nioef 102: Ux ^goaiv? 1741 w Tyit- 
hanloofi 

Euboio standard, 2££8 

Eatnolpids, 239, n. I 

KuPDim-myth, 131 

EnrynomO, Pelnagic deity of I*h%nieia, form of Artemiif. 

298 

Evans, Mr* A J.. on tBlajUpns between Egypt and Crete, 145; 
CO L'natftfi BBal^eiOTiEra^ 147 ^ Knotakn dwcoveiiaa oFp J40; 
on Myefiosfan reWgion, 301 


33 ^ INDEX 

XT^Hcncep lunclisdlo^c&l, 31 ; jiGbetne of^ for diktiBgp jfi; ffir 
hlatorfcal pgattion of MyceiULiLii C’iiItiEr0T 7S ; cnmiolo^cal, 
ID3 : ^eqjn^oib 65 : of tjAditicm, xi, 

Exi^AVxlinnT trUBtWurthlnefis of !re^ 1 t# of, In. Xgrptp 141 tn 
Cyprui. 16 : La Grew?, 

Eynh^ scalpLuris of nttTibaled to tLe JtBrtaj gi, 3191 antii^iJl^ 

of, 319 

!F 4 ijL^£.-Si'EClkli;D Vnfiw, Ke ^w^/jldwrc w 

Kab^'ell, Mr., on anthropd^ and th^rlomor|FhlEm In Gc««k 
rebglon, J 99 

Female dakj. iiiiiilB pnje-MjoeiiiiMiJi, no, J 91 ; nude Oneiital, n ; 
dmppd Mjceuivniip agj 

FibnlcT'! (Brswches), La Mjce-n^on |je£lL>dp 30; in GetnnetrloAl 
period^ 39 

FimiMmiderti {VftrnisJi-iismtlflg}^ jxi, xmi, aS; foveiiGan of in 
porlodt siiL 

Fljing-JSshp the, in Hjoeo^^o xxii. 

FltfiCD-peinling In M/ceiia tiJi period, aS; al M^3|>Lifij| ofijpLn, 
ita, 1S7; ai PhyLifcaptf, alJ, n.p 1 7 el KnoBeof, 165, 

sra 

FTiniacE!( Iron-^mellinfH forme of osed in Enrope, 4 tc;j aoo 


OA 3 SA, veneiatiqn of IJrotftn dnltlw at^ jao; called Min^ ifcu 
Gem^graving In llTceoM^jin period, 59; of Babjkniati origin, 
Esa 

■Genntilc^cal argnmoihlA, irafitworihiiuaa of^ Ba 
Geogmphloal tdlLintiaa of GreeM'+107 
Geoloitinul ei'idence of da te, ni Tberi, 65 

-^Goametrical ' art [of the Dipj^lon), 36, 24^1 colmm, 36; 
thecrlea ajs to origin, 37 ; vBEi«^ found in Cyprus ijupartod^. 
3S n; lu the WoA imported, 159 
Gloii^In prw-Mjoenienn gfavos, nf EgjfptiKo M^jd- 

fuHwH In Egrpbp xxiv. 

Gold known In pH^t^^MJoenn>im period* 194 j knowlndgoof, eamn 
from Aeiii. Elinor, ; Greek, Afiiyffau and iSnmeidan words 
for, i^r n, 3 ^ nte of in JdTennrijan period, aiS 
Oolenbcheff Papyrna (of I.TenunmeD)p jao 
Groat ** Of Great Ij Gxwni** set f. afcA-it^r 
Gridin, the winged, in MyeeniLun deaiga* of JJfeyptlan origin. 


INDEX 




(xurob In Middle lettlonmi Qt fcreigners temp. Djn 

XIX. fflv 1 ^ 00-1200 fl.c.}; MjcenftJiTi vafes found iJ, tl, ^ 
poopio out pweswilj Mjcenji-marip rji 
Gj^r of Ljdia, 3 fs, n. i 

HagIA P^BAISIClivt ia Cjprta, i>m-lfyconiraii. tomb& of, ati, o. t 
iTn^nfc OdoDplniOd in Crota^ prs-MTC0iiii'ttn de|>oalt at, evidence- 
of, 7 r, 156 t fi^-jitonea from, T47 
tfXiw y^pw^ 29S 

CdltnuH 4a 

l^nDiTnurabi, king oE BabyloDiar c- b.c., iiS 

Qftthaba. i^EieeiD of a mtj in Alsshija fC^rnii T|v 105® 511 

ffattA {Ifda), bod Khita 

Hnlutn, form of Artemifi, 197 
HfllimlBi □£ RbodeSi ijo 
" HelEenea," 203 j KoUenici «pmt in art, 

SollcsportE, Mycenipad oonnection with the, 1^5 

Hera^ Arjiu goddfrw{f) 203 n at At^s dnd Knfissofl, iifr- 

Heracild dyDBjf.y of Lydid, 275 

Hfrmlos, king oE 673 b.cl, 26a 

Hdrakicida, Bctnm of the, 41, szi 

Hemktes, tbo lyrEan. in Tliasflfi, 227 i 229 

Heraldfn el^innat Sn Myoenjr an ark im ; iTi^ptred by BaMo^ki) 
EdBaence. I3f : InfiaenoBd PLrjgiad drt^ i£», 

Ui>^rlilc. IJ i He* Troy 

^'Hltiicce” the. 91, 3?3 t the mttife QneEtinn nnHjlvdd, 

laa^ nrfEmg 113 I lnngEuiffs of^ probahly Doia-ArydDi^ 
93, n. a ; art Of Assyrian origin, 124 ; Buppoicri Mycewnan 
inflitenfle oDt 311 i anritjulty nf 317, 319 ; bb* AAria 
Homeric poenn^ Z 32 5 enltnf*, 39 * ® 

Homed dettiwa^ ajo^, t». 3 

Hn, In ^ypt, pTw-MyeenJi an »aafr Emm^ 70 

Hu (or Niikbt), «flrly kins of ^ Semerkbat 

w Hymn of Amen," 165 

Hypothetical cburacter of ^ Myoeno iui ^ coodaiiM^ aa 

lACCIiOfl^ 339 « I. 

IdlyfiOft, MyceniraTi remajM from, fO i MycEmmn mhabEhmt^, 

137 

lantami^ Egypt-ism cftiae lor Oyprno, 163 tl 
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lupjgitms, II9 

lardfrno^ rivor, ^Semitic t 

" /crwwi,*' 

^Ibertim” ethoological typfl, tbc, 104 ; r-elwjgic niC& |aM3lmlj3y 
belfiD^ed t&. 

Iconic rdiglcii in MjeeDjL-an period^ jcxi 

IdqlB, nude fenmln, nmrbla (prnj-Mycranu'an) fioiQ the jslHitii 
grav^ 25. no; frem Cfpmn;, no; lEa^ec^ from Troj, 112^ 
300 - eoT^eowHJc (late) from CjpfU£, [ id ; frum SnbjIoDmp 
111; draped ^^heDWAre (Mycenji^niiii fifom MToenuL'. £^.| 
293: pun-Mjconn:^ and M^rceoHrait nol of Semlde oiigin 
but Tepr^icnt Lbo Aim^SB^tic godde^ of Aria Minor^ 
idnntlcal witli Bbe^p Artomidp 4 co., iiz 
XdcmeDenfi, Cretan herop 213 
Ir^s ydpwf, the, at Kn^ROSp 203 
ikanen, riillMine klr^, 134 n. 

Iliadj Egj'ptlfn eiudeace for date of tbe^ 268 
EUtimlimiloiii of Bel,*' AfsrxiBn Eerled of omen^tablsts^ j 17 
ImbiOAp Fbtuilciitnt, in, 217 

Importaticin of Mjcehh’oci tilieoe inbo Cjprufl, SiC^ 513 
iolii^lni^, Myaenpeac m&taJ, 189; »€« SwordbladB 
JnOp 23;t 

lolkoes impoitance of in Mtc^l^uu peifedp 215., 283 
lunum ort^ ba^ed on Hjoenieiuip 247 

ionlana, earlj flettlamenCa of, [s6; strong FMaagic eieEnent iOi 
203 ; in My^EiiJEiiJi pEriodj l S5;; in Xj^ldn^ 1:301 in Ojpma, 

I2Sh 131 I knomito tbe Eiifitems ib Toincinp ^.d-., 128 
IroDp kno^lEdgE of in Mycen^nn pEiiod+ Ecant^p 7+ 2® i qbjoeta 
from Troy and Mycensi'p 199. 200; came to Greece from tbe 
J^Orthp Ig3; introduoed hj the Dorlama, sOd; in GeomEtrlcal 
lierJod, 39 i in Ej^ypt. i9» 

iFibrnnlV Anajrian deity^naMcd ermnoouiily read"Sbamelap" 322 
Island e;rsvo« (Diet graves ; prw-Myccn»?aii} of the Cjclodea, 25, 
64 p ttonod {Mjcmuran gams), 295 
lalond-^H tlio Gratikp Importance of in bistciy of GrEcft oiTtliaaflbUii 
201 

fsm^DA ritnr, 233 

Italian art, ohronology of eorlj, 322 ; Fb^nniclaD influeDCB on 
2JS 

Italy* priniltltB doltnre of, 27 ; Mjcenif-an inKuence on, 217; 
Myccnit'fin cnltum In^ 21S; inilneii'i^e of ronaflO^t Greek 
cnlbdie Jui ^ 
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Itkwka, Mjrceiurjkn foTLceas id, 2'sa i HomEKfle Idng^ca ajiS 
iTorj Qbiecti in d^Ht-gratca, of EgypUsn oa^tcii aG 

Jahe nxe from Tro^p [ofi 

-Jer^tfcla, probublfi dnte of scoljjtcirw ofi 115 

Kabe 1 »OIi rhmnieSM dflilieai, worflhip oft "if Bueotiam TIiabEfl, 
aa^; mt SomottiraceH 227 
Ka£3Fn0Laiii not- Fbceuitslans, 332, 333 
SiLtlmos^ jegEcd a;i 3 

Kaban In Middlfi Egy|rti, prji^Myc&ru-uaii and ptoto-Mjtonft^flu 
vaae-fnignionta from, zK ^ potter'^ marks from, tS5 
KnltLisfia [Q^Ua ; aUios of tbn Ji'/icfff. c. ^ 

T71 

Ealaurcia, Laague of, a^Op JSa ; &i:oaTB.tlocis at, *56 n, i 
Kalopaidft In Cyp™^ puj'-MToaiiiBan tombs at, afi n. i 
Kmmtraia in Creto, proto-MjcDotEsan rnBe-IrflgrDents fitnn^ 16 
Xameiros, exoavataona 43; phcEUloisii inflaenea at, 44^ 
KamSkos in adlTt le^dnrr Cffitan OXlhBliitiaa a^in^U U t, ^iS 
Eampoa, Myoentfenn atntuottfi fiotu, 376 
ftaDdaul^ namo Aryaiid 93^ 4 

Sapbtar^ 134, 1^1 

Kjif?4'%afc, in CaiiEAiMitKlih early Myoen^im irns^fragmoot# 

from, ia4 - ^,1. 

Karmiis, tfae, 217; In = 4 ^ eonnoctioa of, with 

Leleqtri, S41 I thoorisH raspecting, tfr- 
Kanmt SoaL the, 74. 149 

XARO, G-t Cin ohronofogy of early ItaliaD BJtp 331 
Kanlude^ 22 & 

EatTvos, wn of MiRDAt 213 . 

JCeftiri, 161 ; ntending of nnine; 165 ! not PbetLlfiia, iGs; 

aiinor ODtot, Cyfzrnfr, anti Creto, ^6* 164, 165 J mubfissadon 
fiomp to Thothmoft IlL, l6l J intTodncad by Phuntucia^, 
ifiSf pnopio Of. MycoinniE, 543 of Cfirte. ars; Keftum 

DJUUtitf, 321 , 

Xetscxfl (Kelssoa, Klseos}, ting of Sahimift 67J ® < 3 ., sba 
KepbalkDin. MycaiLinan tcittib& lut 23 ° 

ICbflU'aiiJlll la foriilgn fig, 3143 pt«' 

H voQ□e^a^ "vasea fronir ^ 

Khuii, 999 Sititf (AA«f«} 


536 INDEX 

Aluiifi thE, pcGpk nf Efiatfim Asia Mmotj Armenia^ 

a^4 N, Sjrifl, iDDght Bgilimb ErtJm XVJih to XlVtli 

ceof. B.€-, 91 j iiientified with tia Hittiteti, laj; oonmdere* 
til hs the paople of Kjok and BGghiU Ed'1,9T, 31:9 * 
of^ 319 ; Bppflrentlr bejqn^ed to tiia noii-Arjan tbab dE Asia 
Minor. 91, 95 n. 3 ; aDceatore of AnnemsiiE^ 9 S»^- ^ 
KboeD^Fii (Akbe^^tep, Amenbeieii lY+J* kli^ of ja; date 

oL 5S 

KlratntEn (AkbEttaton^^ olt^ of klag Kbneniten, tbe modem TaQ 
el-AioiiLiiiii, 9^.D. 

EloTimfif kinf of Pa],>hoi]| 261 
Kibsor^ im E^ifroa 
KlBinaBsatiaohH'' teriD, [Ol 

KnoEfioa^ HyoctLsart paluct Bt, date of^ zlOt frBSOd^ of, 54, 63^ 

i^s 

EolophoD, early Greets st^ 275 i 
KcrEt PeIu^c Wofvlilp of, 398 
Korkyim, date of Doltmizatloii ot 355 
Eor&biofl, 2^0 

XltS, [36 IL I 

Ey4]ollEv^ 86 a. 

KydoniOp AigiiiEtwa colony at, 566 el i 
E yk 3 i>peft Teneialcd at CorinttL, 390 

Eythemt ^irui-Mycesasiui (?) VBi^ frocs, 74 ; Aphrcdjta'Wrphip 

25S I Ptfi^nlciana alj 33 S|, 234 

Kyzikofi, date of fcandatlon of^ 254 


Labjlanda, Zona of. 394 ; same natpe bb 

Xdabyrldtli Flaoo of ibfl Dooble-Axe the, at Ect^ieoiT 3ii, 294 

Laahub, priroitiva pottery from* $8 
p&akos^ DAme, 227 a. 4 
IfOidT kpoTPTi to prm-MyisiMiEBafflfi, 193 
Lm^uefl, EaladTeiao, Eretiian^ Chalkidiao, 256 
Lo^EDdn trutirwortbiDe«« of Greek. 63 ^ of Eg:kii 4 i&D settletB Ln 
Greece* 4 

Lalantidfr War, 257 

l^elege^t Ebflr 98^ 317 ; settlfid in Enniipd and AbIa, 96^ 343 i 
irdmitlvo ibhabltaala of iEgt^au lalajLile, 99; ooimectloti 
with Kariai^a snJ PlAidiBm■, 99^ tOOv t oienidoiied aa 
I^tata hy tbo £g‘yptiaii& ( 7 ), loo; beionged to tht Pela2^& 
race, 99 
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jir 

temDas, ccnjunaraiftl Icnjmrlilice of, ir? : «»oeoiisllii iDliiLbjtiint« 
of, sjSj I’hceDlciwtwat, 227; i.iij;|[)CisefJ EtniEwm ijMcrtpttou 
from, f7,( 

Lrfrebo*^ PJirv^ijjf In 2^ 

Libya, tliDfina? of pi^-Mycfriifcirin tiDoqeQtluh between Cretft 
AJid, 14^, n. 7 i TSf 
Lioii-Cfite nf Alyne inn jgQ 

Lnlv Awffiffit), iuiii]Ebiiie4 SS ; alliei of ihB 

Kltftat. 1300 !!,€., 173 
Lyc'Eanj^, Lykian-g, ■ Ijyc^n Jan^aage, go 

Lydian l!ingf(r>i[B, lyy; Lydlatu net mentioned by F^yiftians, 
9JJ ideas al SenifHe ai%iii of tbe. ^41 n^latbOE of, witli 
Aflsyria, 576 

Lyktena mentfoaed by J?3gyptiRiie 14D!> |i,c* 

under their Greek nnme^ SS ; native n&mv, S7 } laitpiu^ of^ 
non.A I'jpan, ga t ecinooetkm nf, with Cmte, 
i^ykWp ronian bero of Lykia, ijo 

JUaionio, 95 

Mnkar, jinp^wRed Fhieniciin OMue, 337, n, j 
^eicet-tijmb, tifcP, evidobte of, ^j, 60 
Maoetbo, zg trii«tworthincs9 of, 37 

ararine deliie^, Mycenasaiu 297; oC |»fw-Myn€niT au origiii 39^; 

tnoGvEd 3 ji Alypee^an ai1» iJd. jcxriij^ 203 
AtnnuL, PhillH-tlEie dejtVH 

** MarREiElea tbt, ^Xirtii 

96 J flUira of the Khtla & 1500 &.C., J73 
Mib(h^ita*ha^ Libyan tribe, 170 

J/auntui (f|i, po^>ib3y - MaiOKt, gO-; altlfiii of tlw Khiitt f, Ijtto 

B.C,* j ;3 

Medeia, venwnterl at GoHotb, agc^ n. a 
‘'SfoditortanL-an^ nt^t* 104 
Meino (MlhiGs), venerated at Gaza, J20 
Alolioa etyk of ii'oiH^paiEiting^ 4^^ 250 
Heilkertcs^ 390 

MeiEU^ pn]tG-Mjeo£m!&n ColtiEra in, zj 
Menelnos, route of, to Egypt, 169 
J^enidi (Aotumub Myocaamn tumbni, jd b* t 
Meakbeparril-aQub, [omb of. At Tbebee, 53 
Medones, *,"retail bero^ ajy, 31S 
Aiercnnad dyna-ty of Lydin, 275 
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33S 

21S, 219 

Metal-nurkin^ ; £iiirD|>eai3 knowlodRe; TiQt fintiifijd frotn tin* 
Kastr I9i: dfifcldpuieat of. In EgTjrL, 198 : in lUbTlonJit^ 196 
Midair 274 

MA^coiK fdimclatiQn qft ^7> 

MLLatdd. iaflj ooajmeree ul+ 256; ^\ih Egyp^t 271 
AJil^-aus, 93 

MiHdOn tttpdiiriwqrBcV, logj dace pft ^*0. 212: Minaitn and 
MTcdfijuiiii jitlticei tJoimwjtEti Jiij 
Mlniii-s 209 ; vBii{ 2 mt 42 d ul Oa^ 32Q 
MiitGlftur. legend nf the, 2 ^05. not ^hiKakiaii, A* 

MlnTaiUt the, 215 w oommejciitl Importsuaiia of the Minyan citleif^ 
2S4 n. % At LemtiOi^ 

Mlu, kiuK oE Mmku idenihied with 274 

Mitintip l^hUlAtiiia Jdn|^, 134 a. 

^Irod atjlca of art, combming Mycenn.^m and OeometrfcEl with 
Oriental motivet, 45 
Momemph!^* battle of. 323 
Money, invention qK 275 

3 lciPte Albano anil Seito C alende, [jrimitiTe tombs nr* 25 ^ tL 3 
MoKTULIU^p Ib-of. ; Oil knowled^ cf Iron in Kgppt, [9S tL 1 ^ on 
early Et^ptinn trii'llUation. 197 il t j on ohronolo^" of efljij' 
Italian art* 3±J 

Mnmuiflcationt. In MTcenmEin Greeue* 6 
J 7 ii (Jr rrrcAip In Lylon and Cmte, S7+ il 3 
Myceno:, 6 ; obiocta of FkHAnician ai^peamnoe from. 229 

^'MvcetiHcan ** arohiEolDgy^ DnCertnlntT of^ J 

- Art* if* Art 

-ChllUation, 21^; n local Greek developEaenL lA ; Umek 

Bplrlt of, 36; of Fela^io origin, 83; oallod '^Acbaian,^ 
meaning nf thb, Sa i llie Grfieik Jihaec oE Enropaao Bnanae 
Age oultare, 19^ ; caciBe? of deYeSopraent of, 193 | probabie 
contlnncd luixlebiiM!! of, in AAln. 3S ^ in Cyprus, 13 u 264 ; 
lung duration of, 131 

- Thalos^BOCfaoy. date of the, 313 

Mytenauna nti FLiilsear ^9 ■ 

Mjrdatis 96; Aryans, ht. j moailonijd by Egjpikna* 

j jqg 16*; &r[El 10 Thrape in Homeric times, p6. 

NABAM-SlIl>% eorly ^emltio Babylonian king, 113; orfanfsonaly 
snppqeied to have canqueied Cyprus, e&. 

KtftioJl pamo* 321 


INDEX 


^39 

NnJiiiTalujii In Egypti^ art. 1S4 
KnnktEtite style tif 350 

Nanplioa. S13 

NcLEga 1 q S1jc0.j, date of fcmiiiiatMiiit of, 3^3 
Nekht (or Ha)* 

Nefciia. a deSty % 23S 

New Eace/^ 15, 

Naitbern Latadsrs of Egypt 4 ; tribea^ rdlaLLoDjt of, with Egypt, 
171+ their ^eogmphlosil poaitido, 17SJ namE-fonnj. I’i. j 
eEhnin KiruJnatlonia eiplidahle by Eneam of Lyclao. ifc. % 
they mostly belonged to the FelA 4 ^o atock, ; j^eadra! 
MMhisions with regard to iLom, 179; not tmdsra. 1^ 

Kore, CypriotH town. 364, n. 

OiisTDi.^if. tiled [n pne-MyoenhuEiu paHolIh 

^^'ptlam Bvldenoe for djkle of. 

(Edipuiir 333 
CLooLrlaTi^i. siS 
OligarchE, the arl^tocrmtfo* 

OnesflgoraF^ kliii7 of Liedra, 67J n.c., 2^2 

OiohoiueiiOB, J!5^ 3SyI oeilitiif o£ “Tomb of Mlaya^*' at. 39. 

] SJj I Egypthm doisigtL ofi, 1; probahlo data ol 
Orlgiiw of Myeennwin olrfJiEBJioQ 3V4iug|c, 

Oriental elemimts io [UyoeDti^nn polity uon-c^bte^at, 
i ^rientttlMEife^ sty lee of ort, 43* 331 

GEO 

Owl-himded " idoltf, 393 


p^^ T Hft TJKK- Aorliest inliablttiita of. probably ooa^Somitkv 98^ 
Fekieic'^i iTj. j early ^emiUe inbahitontfl 0/, 115; their 
coltore, ift. 

Farophyliji, early Greek elemcot in, 130 
Pangaiiiia. Monot, PhtcaTcLane at, 307 
ForoiL, mrly Eotatuen--o ol* 356 
Fadawt TadaMB, Lolegio town-eanio. gp, 24J 
PeUspi, tkiE^ 83 1 mt neoesaaidiy Aryaosr ^ : L-nnoEctod with non- 
Aryan population of Aula Minor. 97 ; with the i.^legeSt 
iDo; 01 Argotir 283 ; of Tialy, 103; Jilycenjeon civlllimtion 

aaolyaiTCly OBoribed to. hy KlDGEWAt , 79 ; iHoper.^ 

; in Tbosaaly anil No rthero ULaiid5+ 344 1 in Aeia, ffi. j In 
Crete. 145 
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INDEX 


rm>gil of tbg It 97, IGZ ; pnii^'MtCQnujllll?, 

97 

Palofuds ConDBcted witili AbIa. Minort 130 

PtJTRJK, Fraf. W- M. on the **New Haoe,'' ij ; on 

IiibTnn-CrefciLa {^oraDeCtiODSt I 4 S n. 3; Pn the flcEit-Yases/" 
150 ^ OH of the Msdcet-ton^K 
PbklcdQ frtjlo of ra 5 e-|]AiDtJiigH 45 

Phnidon, kingdom of, 2^4 ; dj^to of, 3G7 ; inlmdoce^ moD^ 

(ronci .£gtn&, 2S7 

PhlliEtinEM the, ■ af Crptii-H (Pc^liU^io Oligln), 1,54^ 

214 ; attaotod la Xllih cedL ilo., 134; no trace of 

3 lT 4 :»miEab □iTUixatiori ainanf, tb^ 

Phrenicia^ T19; no Mjccinvoiii □bject:i froim 
Ftkt^olciML iuUtiejiee st in Lita ixsrlod, 329, > 3 ^' 

13*^1701 commerce^ ; artt ^37 ; Innumce on 
fjteelE cltilizalioiLt 237 

PlnHnic ljitin ^ tJip, nrtanty of^ Xl'tL oeaU 136 J 111 

i6S^ 1S3; ID C^rproap 132, 261; mlddlemEra betwotin My- 
oefiife'ani cind 169; la tht Horrhoric iKsemss 225; 

if! tJiti 13SI, 22&V 3 J41 in RIichIos and Cjreto, 

22St Hi OoilDtli, In Gtoeoa generally, in the 

Weit, 23£ 

I'hrygioiUp the, Arjans^ 95; klfig[]oin ot 274 ; clvilixatkm oF, 
[HEObabl/ Akin ta I ha Mve^an i7a. ; In 7^ ^3^ 

PhjLLkcpe, Id MoLor, sstrlimonrs at, xJ, ^17. n.+ : 3 d 2 . D. 1 ; f^eaco 

at, isi: 

Pinriahepta iPiiLrl), bnttJa of. 4 

Pictographtc \rriling, Mjeeot^an, no connection of, wiEh Uiftito 
BCJdjrt. prorod, J2j; indErtamient KTr.^temi of, 141 
Fictqgnipha, Cretan, 146^ date of. sJ f ; Cjinriote^ a^S. ^163 
i^Waio lOO; alUes of Hit A'^F-ci r, [300 n.tl., 171^ 

= Lelc|je&T, loo 

FlKHL. Prol, on b.bb of iron in 19^, D. 2 

Fillar-worslijp, in. Hfycenttiaii raU^iod, jdj 
or A Keftian land, 321 

Politj, MTcenaeBB, sSd 
r^doddoD^ 2971 * Pelftfigfe deitT ?, 39S 

Pottery, ptiEoitlTBj of tho FfHit City of FroT, 33 ; froin P^lestbe 
9S; ^Tptinn. of jjre-djnastic und 11113bale |»eriodfl coiopoiod 
with piie-BlTOEiiffijin, 7j, i|t> 

P^^o^Hynemeaik emltNTO, na, 23 ? In Cj|jrttBj 71; face , £3 - 
Pcliigic, £4, 102, 104 
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Frauoi^, Imsciipit™ of* S7 

FmtiidJ, ioi^kUTtAiico of, in 31 joena^AD pAriod^ iSjie p. 

IMmitire aPlicialLlaaT ^ 

Propontiif^ due of oolcKnieii iii ttue^ 354 

“ Protocorinthifluia ** hIitId of 45, 3p j of looinn 

oripp, 251 ; So _£giiia, IL ; ware. 2751 Ln Siailj, 259, 255 

Pa'frfaWrtto Cif ballfi, 52^ 53 

Frotp-HjoeiuHiua ijerio^ il.; croJtuTo, 27 j i-fc^ea frpm 2S, 74 

rsnmmitiellOB I*, Idng of Kgypt , 271 iL f 

PterioD {Ouj^hoi: Dapltid of difftriot of j-^ena iu Oppadoefa. 

4K fiogha:{ Kol 

PHirAtitlni {PIdEstinBa), attaokoii o, 1200 134 

PurpTfr-fibh, the, in Myoeiwcoii dc^i^n* sad, iiriil 
Porplo-^lierj, in tlap .^gnctn, zaS 
P.ntingpjraA, Itlnj of Chj'troi, 673 ft.P, 3G2 
PytLeu fi) Iripg of NiaiM, 673 b.c,, 262 

HAaiJC^KIf UL, king of dme ofg. £q[ dPploEcd 

in tomb ofn 

llEicnaLL. Dr^f on MyL^BEatn 302 

ftKizfACM, M- S,, nn nade goddassest Ila : wn ■* Hittite?.'* iij 
ttekhmanl, tomb uf, at 53 j Slycenwiifl eridensa frain 

Uw, * 7 ^. 

iioli^toD. Mycenn-arip 3S1, 2934 not BokoniE;, 300 ; Hjeriomor- 
tilt ^5; G»Bk, pfw-HellonJc olenent# In, iu 4 j 
Alyceiurftn elenitnts 

HemasoQDcc, of GreelE cnkure, 251 ■ of Egriitoin art. zjti 
liliBa, Mjo^nuian worship of, 297 
Kbogkm, dflie of fopndntion of^ 355 
Rhoeos, 

Klipdes. Myceoirans in. *27^ 2 }o ; PlnfiafetTnA io, 32^, 229 
Hlmdiami in %ys>b 272 
ItrncE^Ay# Profr, on Myoenn^aniT 7 ^ 

HrjtiWHOS Sill Til, thn Lata Pitif., on DlonyAiap worBlijp, 239 
Royal HMd,"* the. oierinnd uTadL-rDniG ihrough Ajiia Uidor, 
JM 


Sadi-A SI lA, foreign offioinlut Gurob^ 171 
SamktK Fh- ifiilcwii deity (I V S4^ 
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HaTOO?=, name trsmitict ^37 + ™rJj ciminiarec of, 227,2J5, agfir 37a 
Saiuotlirace, PbcL^iildAtid Is, 227 
Santnrfn (Tlien), <?f eroptloti at^ 

Sajrdlnifija^t “Ot .iardiua, q.f., aao r tio Mrcenffan ratiilon* with 
i^f : HEit meutuiti^d its thm EjtOe!, 145 
Barg^on L * Sarru-iiiiaiv kinp uI Agid^, esily 

ScDLitL: EiLbyltuiliiii Jdiigp ii_j; ern>n?fO(Milj unpime*!! to 
have connT^ered Cyr^nw- 314; ^swgnTal tubltte^ of, 317 
Barpoii IL f^m-iildnl, king ol A^^yria, donqiactTi Fln?L'nlaU!i 
isffld CypnaSp 361 

eniigraifef! iTom Cretia to Lykiii, S7 
Satyrs, Mycesjean. 296 

Scarab?, AFideiice of, 314 ; from Myoes.t, 49 % from laJ^fioSn 50 ; 
from Eamdros^ ifc. ; from Hagios tJnnnphnoff, 71 ^ from 
Khila'ajiAb, 69, 3141; from Eok-oml, 313; from Ktroiin. ^ 
Bohf?ria. 55$ n, r 

SonlptuTB, AfycenH.'an, aE 

Bca-roulea fitim Gmsco lo rlH Citjitib, 12S ^ diteoi from 

f^Tipte to Egypt, 369 

BeslF. Egyptian, 14)8 ; -myt[ndore, Babylonian, from 6j ; 

Cypriots 31I | —atocia^^ Ojotsiip t4£ 

ir^/wTTK 237 

Ncmelr, muni]! Aryan, ^ EurUs-gaddcsr, n. 11 npt ‘"‘KupL-^ 
rattan,** Tfi. 

Semcrtnp&o^H 4 rc SoiuerkliAt 
""Beni-en'Ptabt'^' pi^*' Semertbat 

Sfinorkhat {Bo or Bekht), early Egyr^tlan king (SamnnipBeal, 74 
Semit ic popqlatian in PBiestini]^ 96, lot j piTiJizalion (irs Baby¬ 
lonian], IcflufDoe of. In ^ Asia Ujnor, 91 - 

IsngoagE of liBbyloiwm(^Vj3rydnn), nse of the, rig 
Senwuirtt,'^ «f UMsileiion 

Besto CalBnde und ^fnnte Alhnno+ primldYe tomb^ at, 25 , n. 3 
; Sagalaariniifl}, 179^ lUTAdiHt l%yj;t 

1:150 BLC-, 173 
Shamdil, JjtthmeiU 

Sif^rtfuia i^arfitnn | Sartllims), | iaToded ^gjpt e. 1250 

B_CL, 17J j nqt Bardinionp, M 
Siiasbank IIL. king of Egypt, ricrnmb of, Irotn EnkomI, 31 j 
Sicily, MTOenrpan voi^ee from, aiB. ajg ^ Geometrical nnd Proto- 
CcrintliiAn Ynwi from, 259 s li.gtnd&ry Cr^sm ojjtjdltkin 
to, 2fi 
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Stdpq, capture of« l>j the IJ5 n, 

Sih'cr. kut»wtL to iho |iTHiHJ)ifvnODi!tJit]:y. 19j 

fitnidrlinam;, Itnbvlooian gn^BTiiDr ot Syrliit iv 3300 B.I 7 ., llH 

SiiiDiie, ulMo of tiiEiiiilJitJoEi oft 354 
gjntliJifl. 313, 33S 
aipbnos^ mines oi, 33 f^ 

Slite rtlliifii, Eiicliaic Egjpttan, 15?, 530 
Soly^rai. tli^, 

Spoarhoadii, tanged co|;i|>er^ Eiseii in pirw^Hyoouit^in tmrlod, 25 
Splnii dcdgiUt tin. Cr^tEQ aeal-itaneit, 147 ; ^ %r|vtlHii ioaimb^ 
E 341 In Kgj^jfc nqct^ t]i€ XYlTlt h UjntisEy, 1n. 

StstneLt^ Epyj Ilian, from KuClssos, 154* 33d 
StatOThygon^ fignres, 393 

f^tone ImplfliUtflltrf, from the FIrat City of Tjtoj, 23; Boms in fiinn 
of rlw^HingE, j female fi^qros^ 25 ^ no 
bioniTEiJis Df Myoeniean religion, 2S1 i sitJitei^p p^. 

SnLftikn. not LEabylouiinT 300 

Swnttlbla 4 e, Myoonufan ULtald, with Egrptlnd itfcalgiip ^- 
i6«* m 

Swonlfip iinknoT^D Ln prir-ATjoenieHn porkhln 25 
Syhoris^ fouDdiition 356 
Srllnbary, Cypriote, 141 
Syncbromi^tu Pi, 5® 

SymcttEiP, dnto of fountlfttion of, 255 


Tabuk^s for writing, clny, from Creto^ ijg, 140 
TaJiutL Egyptian ’^(joromor of the l^le* of iho Very Green, 
Tbothmoy ill-., 

^idE 4 rr 4 tf, mo Ihitil-ajot 
legend oft 
Taphianst ^igi, 35 ^- 

TarbuodaranA (TarkhntidaHUT&hV of Ai'^pi r.) in XYlIl 
cent- n.C., IJO 

Tci'pMatfn^iai Egypriiin, T53, t^O; MiTemian, 153 
i’oha, EsrlT Kg^f ptiAQ king, 74 

r.A«XflP^ii the. nltncked 

Egy pt in XUth iJent. tkCt* 173 t of Urcinn origin J, 177? 
olwly nonnectcii with iho Pu^r^titIra^ 133; aettiemeni 

ot m the FaJeatiiiittn const, 135 n., 177 ^ pjratieal ships of| 
It tojo (k€r^ jai 

Tohct-Khensu-nnf-ankli, of. 63 
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Telrlilncs, 

TelLibduJii, #rfi Tu| tliindH 

TeU el-Amamfl, in Mbidlij! 5^+ EliLiejuitta^s flit?" 

j ift.!tti-- j4 att i7*, ^ art of, 1S5; MjroeT]i»-aii friUiwru ftEjMi 51 1 
i!jcenM'?m (ij grnpp dI llcrn and bdll ligrhlljagn froin, j^dj. 

TcU adTjflb^ In Lower Egypt, jSiiijyffjtfuiNieJi trOQif bi 

Tell fis-EalT, in ratettliieT Hycciikuaii r giri H m^ frontf I ^ 

TEme^isi ^Ti:inpilaL)i, ^jg 

Tecvos, OTigiaat seat of P<ifiiflidari-wcjrsbi|J l, 

TdrmllfiJt Mr LykiuiS 

Teukriana 176; In Cnetali J77 

ThflliLKsoCTady, Crot^. aio ; MyroifBan, 313 i riirtnlcUm 354 
Thpaos, Phn^niciflBs In^ 227; date of trretJc oalDnlKation qfp 254 
Tliebe«, In Itiml. n. 3 

-BiBotiak. tEniEmlHibDity cf PlnmiciMi aettlemant uL 33j; 

War of tlieS5efqn agafnat^ Sj, 333 
TfafiOrj, gonenit of oH|;iD. kc.^ of enrJy GttcV oiTiliuitiimt 206 
Thera, proto-Mjrenteui aettlcmant tn, 37; J^utiiieiainfi at, 22^ 
(wr Santorini 

ThenomoqshiHm in M^coawuji reli^lon^ 3ji r 3^3^ 

Thri , QaKD^ 1S4 [ntt Anienhetep IXLy 

Tbothmes king qf Egrpl^ MycflBcoan ouUnre oontemporory 
with. 55 ; data of, 

ThracUinSp 238: mtltnia of, akin ia PlirjglaH^ 240; Intitience of* 
on Greek civiMaatloDp 2385 Id B4H3tia f* 239* n. 1 
Throne-woTBkip (f) in Myceniean religion^ 301 
TjAfrinAfr, 170? iuviided Egjpt t*. 125P 14-C,, 173; identic cal 1cm 
of with Eoftem 'Ljrseniwia donblfnl, 174 1 wilb Etnascane 
Im[»QflsIb1c, 173 I liioflaiblj Tnrsiemi, iL 
TiTyiwt 3 

Tiijiithikiiii at FJaii£a, 201 

Tortboi, Lydian tribe. 174 

TobHp Mn Cwil^ on Egyptiaxi Edirqnology, 57 ; {in Mycenujon 
evidence from Tell el-A mama, 52 ; on Beat-VaKir” I 
Trade-Tootca, Greeks 255 

Txadition, Graakp 79^ oontintLotig literary, In E^pi; 18 
Tran^lTajila, and iTypnwi, i stppoaed prehlftoilo relntJonJi between 
195, IL 2 

Treaenre of I'rtain^^ the, 16 
!Ercc-wora:faJ|ii in MjirccnaRan rGllgion^ yqi 
TVIIiih^j! (T#p>u>,<uJ, ine I jklnjia 
Trojana^ |irm>!MyoEniEan, ant Aryan Phrygiani gG 
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TnJif, Firsr. City of. ts, : SteOhd Citj, ^4; pne MjcensiEad. id 

TW>tr-VTJifl, Prof.+ 1 uk<H]w& 1 Ung theary of. 22 \ anti BLvt^ aTT's 
3 ffycensi'acv Age.^" 

Tyrrtifipiiiis jlof lesfiodary ccn- 

niiction of, with LtQiuh ica j tJcnitB id. 

tlf .; oE Pelfls*„^o race *k ; said, hpwisviir, tp t^vc uut^reil 
ItAJy from Lhfl Nortli^ 103 : not moDtIoaBil in tbfl Epoa, 245 j 
no toce of 111 Greoiio id Mycen^aci tlmo^ 1^1; (iS rates. Id 
e^rlj ctiLuiepl time?, iit. 

- Eafrt^ra, idendfiEii wUU tbn Tkitir*ha, q.t., 174 » ‘daobt 

^3 to thflir fiEt^trCftoe, 175 

r»*h(i 4 hft [WtttiMiitfi 175.1775 attaoted Egypt In 

XUiL cent. ac.. 175 ^ errnntsooslT IdentiCled with tlio 
Osotms of Italy, yIk 

UatrJi'itt^r, the Gieen" of Ifraatly GrMn ('"Very 

Green''*^1 t+g^rptian name for the ModiterraiiJieBii Si^ 34 1 
«f'^Y mj Green" , 

TJenLioroen, :^pthin onvoy.t^ ^a^ b^C., 321; advniilnres of, in 
Pho uLcui and Cyprast ih. 

Uitiui Iftto-E^yptiBJi uamo for the Greeks* 

Unity oE Greek Dtilttiie. zfli 

Usortesen - Egyptian toyal name of iho Xllth llyim-^ty, 

3301 read ^Senwosral." 33a 


YAPJiJO, gold oap* froiPj 3 J, 34 . 4 ^ . , 

YarnLab- Of glfflEe-pitiutmg j/^rl4^JWJwu/e!r^^ij, InveiHinn of. 
Vi.*wuo nh^tiviUTceniEaji. frusuiwits froca Egypt, 74^ 152 ^ fiJ 



a. Jlytieniiiau imi-lu-i ^ 

TBs«if frtmCrateaptlEgTpt cempared, j 30 
•*V«fvGraMI, "tlie; laleh-mr; “Iftlo*ol the. 144, I66 
Vliie 4 <Jd. Arfon. 3391 nulsiiown tn the ^niitGS. ifr- 
Vmcnruv. Prof., op pfehbwric Egjpthie^^ »S »5 ox xd^ie ot 

iH^oiUW-njatSng. 1^7 


Tl'tialni'u, see 

Warflor^BOd.s inppo^e^^ ilyoenHM hgares of, 
■Welchanos Ci-etBii ddtj, 3*4 

West the, Myoemeaii r^ationa with, =E7i 


Myoeniiwi 


r«DlBln» 
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in, 157 i Ignored in thn Iltotf, 358 i in tlw ifr-; 

l^Lr^ic^a1v lit, 235 I Greet cDloiilea 114 
Whibci alip^ ™e, iiev, 7a 

Wrttiii^T Mydcduuim («t Pictiigmplia), 140; u&ft o£ tabkia £n, iL s 
lociU systems of* prubablfl iJ^ptian iitfLucnc^ on, 14^1 
1KII155, n, I 

Jtrjr,iraNP4 AKsyiiiiii name Tor Cyprus, 163, n, ] 
l'rf4FifH t J’m r jmI s iMirei}^ ScmMo Dume ^>0? Gi*etii, 1 2 ^ 

- Fr^vaityn " ^mrm % sappeeefi Egyptiim bhjhe lor IfmMifi 
flOThtfult I tHi he rtiad ^l/^funsii (I), q.v, 

** VivEna," snppcEed = Jflwi^n; an eiTOPsnnH readlti^, lap 

ZaItMOSJB, ZamiibEli, GctAH earth-defty, mimt Aiyaii, 240, n, i 
S 5 e CSiet) ±= Tcha, 

ZuQa, Pelaegin daity^ 103 ; in Crete, r&,; Kadanj 293 



Prirtteil lif BALBr^imrT^a, HATisoTr Af Cti- 
Ujndon ^ Edklwii-gh 
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‘*A book Ibat is shut is but a fitoet” 

^ GOVT- OF INDIA 

^ Department of Archaeology yp 

^ NEW DELHI. 
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Plcafie help us to keep the book 
clean and moving. 










